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Preface 

THIS  volume  has  been  prepared  from  a  different 
point  of  view  from  that  which  governed  the 
preceding  volumes  in  this  series.  To  most 
of  us  poetry  comes  to  have  a  very  personal  relation.  It 
is  solace  in  our  sorrow,  inspiration  in  our  days  of  dark 
ness,  friends  when  we  are  most  alone,  and  withal  it 
brings  with  it  poignant,  indescribable  pleasure  out  of 
bitterness,  that  makes  us  feel  that  life  is  worth  living, 
love  worth  loving,  the  struggle  onward  worth  its  pain ; 
and  to  the  ardent  solitary  it  is  much  more  than  all  these 
—  a  whole  world  of  blended  emotions  that  cannot  be 
described.  Poetry  has  been  this  to  me,  and  so  a  great 
deal  of  personal  affection  has  gone  into  this  volume. 
In  the  face  of  such  personal  devotion,  as  to  a  living 
friend,  analysis  of  the  technique  of  the  art  seems  out 
of  place. 

My  own  pleasure,  however,  has  come  from  compara 
tively  few  poems.  When  I  first  began  to  study  poetry  I 
selected  certain  poems  which  seemed  to  me  instinct  with 
the  revelation  of  life.  I  marked  them  heavily  with 
pencil  or  pen,  and  when  I  wanted  the  personal  pleasure 
of  poetry  in  its  most  exquisite  form  I  read  over  one  of 
these  marked  poems.  I  felt  that  a  poem  did  not  have  its 
full  value  to  me  till  I  had  read  it  a  dozen  or  forty  or  a 
hundred  times.  So  I  have  never  had  time  to  read  much 
poetry,  nor  do  I  think  that  the  average  reader  ought  to 
attempt  to  do  so.  I  feel  that  "complete  works"  are  a 
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bugbear.  They  are  like  ore,  of  which  five  per  cent  is 
gold  and  ninety-five  per  cent  is  dross.  Or,  to  change 
the  figure  a  little,  I  find  here  and  there  a  divine  jewel 
of  a  poem  set  in  common  quartz,  and  it  is  that  jewel 
which  is  all  to  me. 

I  have  often  wished  I  had  all  my  jewels  set  in  one 
pocket-piece  of  a  book  that  I  could  carry  about  with  me 
and  have  always  at  hand.  I  have  often  thought  how  few 
people  read  poetry,  and  how  many  might  if  they  only 
knew  how.  But  the  ordinary  man  cannot  spend  years 
in  sifting  out  the  jewels  from  the  sand.  He  takes  down 
his  Wordsworth  and  at  once  plunges  into  a  dreary  desert 
called  "The  Excursion."  What  wonder  he  quickly  closes 
the  book,  and  never  opens  it  again  !  Browning  is  quite 
as  tantalizing.  He  has  a  few  gems  and  a  mass  of  common 
rock  that  only  a  few  can  really  make  use  of. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  put  into  this  volume  by  any 
means  all  the  poems  I  myself  enjoy  reading,  and  I  know 
there  are  many  others  who  will  miss  favorites.  I  have 
tried,  however,  to  give  a  reasonable  introduction  to  each 
of  the  great  poets,  and  now  and  then  a  poem  by  some 
one  who  seems  to  have  more  fame  as  the  author  of  this 
poem  than  as  a  poet  in  the  poet's  full  character.  In 
the  selections  from  the  earlier  writers  I  have  followed 
largely  Palgrave's  famous  "  Golden  Treasury  of  Songs 
and  Lyrics,"  which  has  long  been  known  as  the  best  of 
its  kind.  It  was  compiled  fifty  years  ago  (I  refer  to 
the  first  series  only),  and  as  much  more  of  good  poetry 
is  now  to  be  added.  He  was  most  successful  in  choosing 
from  the  poets  most  remote,  least  successful  in  selecting 
from  the  work  of  his  personal  friends,  as  we  may  see  in 
his  second  series. 

Following  Palgrave,  anthologists  have  arranged  their 
selections  by  subjects,  or  by  schools  and  related  groups. 
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I  think,  however,  that  it  is  poets  that  we  study  more 
than  poems.  Hence  I  have  called  my  book  "  The  Great 
English  Poets,"  not  "Great  English  Poems."  The 
greater  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  seventeen  poets 
of  the  first  rank,  who  have  been  selected  not  only  as 
being  among  the  greatest,  but  as  being  representative. 
Quite  as  many  great  poems,  proportionally,  will  be  found 
in  the  second  part,  but  the  personalities  of  the  poets  do 
not  make  so  universal  an  appeal.  I  have  included  a 
very,  very  few  of  more  recent  writers,  but  most  have 
been  omitted  because  yet  too  near  us  to  be  accepted  by 
us  as  standard.  The  order  of  arrangement  is  chrono 
logical,  with  reference  to  birth. 

The  introductions  to  the  principal  poets  are  more 
brief  than  I  should  have  liked,  and  are  intended  chiefly 
to  give  the  beginner  the  right  point  of  view  in  taking  up 
the  study  of  a  poet  he  has  not  yet  learned  to  love. 

Great  care  has  been  taken  to  secure  a  perfect  text. 
Every  line  has  been  compared  word  by  word  with  the 
best  standard  editions. 

Acknowledgments  must  be  made  to  Miss  Alice  Corbin 
for  valuable  assistance  in  making  the  selection.  The  in 
troduction  to  Rossetti,  Swinburne,  and  Morris  follows 
somewhat  closely,  though  without  quoting,  essays  by  Mr. 
William  Morton  Payne.  The  selections  from  Longfellow, 
Emerson,  Whittier,  Holmes,  and  Lowell  are  used  by 
permission  of  and  by  special  arrangement  with  Messrs. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  the  authorized  publishers  of  the 
writings  of  these  authors. 

THE    EDITOR. 
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General  Introduction 

THE   READING   OF   POETRY 

"TT^VOETRY  is  truth  carried  alive  into  the  heart 
I — J  by  passion,"  says  Wordsworth.  Science  and 
1  philosophy  may  speak  to  the  reason  a  thousand 
years,  yet  if  we  do  not  feel  the  truth  it  will  not  be  ours. 
Moreover,  there  are  truths  so  delicate  that  they  wholly 
escape  the  analysis  of  reason,  and  if  we  know  them  at 
all  we  must  learn  them  from  the  teachings  of  the  heart. 
Such  especially  must  we  seek  in  poetry.  And  of  course 
any  attempt  to  "explain"  poetry  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms  ;  for  if  we  do  not  feel  its  beauty  and  its  power  and 
the  truth  it  would  convey,  we  never  shall  comprehend 
them.  Some  people  are  "poetry  blind,"  —  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  phrase,  —  and  all  of  us  are  more  or  less 
blind  to  the  subtle  and  iridescent  rays  of  nature  and  the 
human  heart  and  their  reflection  in  poetry.  In  the  read 
ing  of  poetry,  therefore,  one  of  our  tasks  is  to  find  out 
what  we  cannot  understand,  and  pass  it  by  for  that  which 
we  can. 

In  the  days  of  the  Greeks  there  were  two  kinds  of 
literature,  poetry  and  oratory.  To-day  epic  and  dramatic 
poetry  has  been  superseded  by  the  novel.  Wordsworth 
almost  demonstrated  in  one  of  his  prefaces  that  most 
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of  his  poems  ought  to  have  been  written  in  prose  instead 
of  verse.  But  no  prose  has  been  invented,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  ever  will  be,  which  can  produce  the  effect 
of  the  song  or  short  lyric.  Prose  can  rise  to  heights  of 
passion,  but  it  seems  to  take  a  long  time  to  do  it.  For 
swift  and  intense  expression  of  passion  and  emotion,  for 
delicacy  and  variety  of  feelings  and  perceptions  and 
exaltations  and  transcending  flames,  the  song,  with  its 
appeal  to  the  ear  as  well  as  to  the  imaginative  eye,  and 
the  emotional  comprehension  of  the  intellect,  seems 
likely  never  to  be  superseded.  It  was  Poe's  theory  that 
a  true  poem  could  not  be  over  a  hundred  lines  in  length, 
because  the  human  mind  could  not  endure  a  longer 
strain  of  such  intense  feeling  as  characterizes  a  perfect 
poetic  composition.  For  the  lower  levels  of  emotion 
he  believed  that  prose,  in  the  perfection  of  its  modern 
development,  was  superior. 

Modern  critics  seem  to  agree  that  any  attempt  to 
explain  poetry  is  likely  to  kill  it,  since  cold  reason  is  the 
exact  antithesis  of  the  passionate  emotion  which  is  the 
very  substance  of  a  poem.  Yet  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
discovered  any  other  means  of  studying  poetry  than  by 
explanations,  and  forever  go  on  analyzing  and  explain 
ing.  And,  moreover,  they  seem  much  more  engrossed 
with  estimating  the  comparative  merit  of  a  poem  than 
with  enjoying  it.  "  A  poet,"  says  Shelley,  "  is  a  nightin 
gale,  who  sits  in  darkness  and  sings  to  cheer  its  own 
solitude  with  sweet  sounds ;  his  auditors  are  men  en 
tranced  by  the  melody  of  an  unseen  musician,  who  feel 
that  they  are  moved  and  softened,  yet  know  not  whence 
or  why." 

First,  let  us  consider  in  a  general  way  how  poetry  makes 
its  appeal,  and  how  we  may  tune  our  ears  to  hear  it. 
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I 

To  be  fully  appreciated,  a  poem  must  be  read  aloud  ; 
and  the  art  of  reading  poetry  aloud  is  as  difficult  to  learn 
as  the  art  of  singing. 

The  whole  metrical  form  of  a  poem  is  devised  to 
make  a  musical  appeal  to  the  ear  and  to  help  in  arousing 
emotions  in  precisely  the  same  way  that  song  does.  The 
flow  and  rhythm  are  like  the  setting,  the  accompaniment, 
or  background,  out  of  whose  cloudy  forms  the  imagina 
tion  will  presently  shape  more  or  less  definite  pictures 
and  state  truths  in  the  simple,  direct  language  of  chil 
dren,  which  we  believe  because  we  are  made  to  feel  that 
they  are  in  harmony  with  all  nature  and  all  life. 

Wordsworth  says  :  — 

"  I  have  said  that  poetry  is  the  spontaneous  overflow  of  power 
ful  feelings;  it  takes  its  origin  from  emotion  recollected  in  tran 
quillity;  the  emotion  is  contemplated  till,  by  a  species  of  reaction, 
the  tranquillity  gradually  disappears,  and  an  emotion,  kindred  to 
that  which  was  before  the  subject  of  contemplation,  is  gradually 
produced,  and  does  itself  actually  exist  in  the  mind.  In  this  mood 
successful  composition  generally  begins,  and  in  a  mood  similar  to 
this  it  is  generally  carried  on." 

What  Wordsworth  means  is  that  the  poet  cannot  write 
a  good  poem  about  love,  for  example,  while  he  is  in 
love ;  but  after  he  has  recovered  from  his  original  emo 
tion,  and  his  mind  becomes  perfectly  placid  and  tranquil, 
he  begins  to  think  of  his  original  emotion  of  love  until 
it  comes  back  to  him  and  he  feels  it  so  keenly  that  he 
can  write  a  poem  that  will,  by  its  very  intensity,  produce 
the  emotion  again  in  the  reader. 

The  experience  of  the  reader  when  he  reads  and 
enjoys  a  poem  is  very  similar.  The  sound,  the  regular 
wave-like  movement  of  the  rhythm,  the  subtle  music  of 
the  words,  produce  a  feeling  of  tranquillity,  the  confused 
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chaos  of  the  conflicting  emotions  of  life  is  dissipated, 
the  troubled  waters  of  the  mind  are  calmed,  and  out  of 
the  delightful  peace  comes  an  idealized  expiession  of  the 
very  emotions  which  had  been  tearing  us  to  pieces.  As 
if  by  magic,  the  bitterness  of  pain,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  an  untempered  excess  of  emotion,  is  transformed 
into  melancholy  pleasure ;  for  the  object  of  all  poetry  is 
to  give  pleasure.  Or  the  dulness  of  monotony  may  be 
relieved  by  the  light  and  joyous  movement  of  a  sprightly 
verse. 

In  nature  this  restful  tranquillity,  which  is  the  basis  and 
beginning  of  all  poetry,  is  represented  by  the  regular 
beating  of  the  waves  upon  the  shore.  The  great  swells 
come  with  mathematical  regularity,  but  they  are  varied 
by  an  infinite  number  of  little  swells  that  come  between. 
The  rhythm  of  poetry  acts  on  identically  the  same  prin 
ciple  ;  and  the  good  reader  must  learn  to  roll  his  words 
in  with  the  monotonous  yet  varied  regularity  of  waves 
beating  on  the  shore. 

Metre  corresponds  almost  exactly  to  time  in  music, 
each  metrical  foot  being  a  bar  occupying  for  its  pronun 
ciation  exactly  the  same  time  as  the  preceding,  though 
it  may  consist  of  one  to  four  syllables  (a  full  note  to  four 
quarter-notes).  As  much  time  must  be  given  to  a  one- 
syllable  foot  as  to  four  syllables  forming  a  foot ;  and, 
besides,  punctuation  marks  must  all  be  regarded,  since 
they  correspond  to  rests  in  music,  and  a  rest  counts  as 
much  in  a  bar  as  a  note. 

The  first  essential,  then,  in  good  reading  of  poetry  is 
to  catch  the  rhythmic  movement  of  the  metre  and  carry 
it  along  easily  and  naturally,  as  the  fingers  unconsciously 
move  over  the  keys  of  the  piano  and  pick  out  the 
accompaniment  while  the  voice  sings  with  the  whole 
heart  and  soul  of  the  performer. 
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Once  this  rhythmic  movement  is  caught  and  carried 
along  unconsciously,  the  attention  should  be  concen 
trated  on  uttering  the  words  in  the  simplest  and  most 
natural  way  to  express  the  meaning ;  and  as  the  vowels 
and  consonants  of  every  word  are  instinct  with  its  funda 
mental  and  true  meaning,  the  tones  of  the  voice  will 
seem  to  vibrate  with  a  musical  expression  of  the  passion 
which  the  poet  is  expressing.  Then  it  is  that  we  realize 
how  subtle  and  wonderful  a  thing  the  sound  of  words  is, 
and  we  remember  that  no  singer  can  exhibit  the  richness 
and  wonder  of  the  human  voice  without  the  use  of  words. 
In  music  we  pay  little  or  no  attention  to  the  values 
of  the  words  as  words,  for  we  can  enjoy  a  singer  in  a 
foreign  language  almost  as  much  as  we  can  in  our  own 
language ;  it  is  the  wonderful  sound  qualities  of  perfect 
human  articulation  itself  that  we  find  so  entrancing,  and 
in  which  lies  the  chief  advantage  of  the  voice  over  any 
mechanical  instrument. 

The  appeal  of  poetry  to  the  ear  is  the  simplest  appeal, 
perhaps,  of  the  many  it  makes ;  but  we  cannot  perfectly 
comprehend  or  appreciate  any  poem  until  we  learn  to 
render  it  with  musical  perfection,  or  hear  it  skilfully 
rendered  by  another.  But  as  the  mechanical  rendering 
is  a  matter  of  instinct,  and  depends  upon  the  perfect 
comprehension  of  the  meaning  and  value  of  the  poem, 
we  cannot  expect  to  attain  even  this  till  we  go  much 
farther,  and  we  shall  never  perfect  it  till  we  are  complete 
masters  of  the  other  imaginative  elements. 

II 

As  the  most  obvious  element  in  poetry  is  its  appeal  to 
the  ear,  the  next  most  apparent  quality  is  its  continuous 
weaving  of  beautiful  images. 
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"  An  immortal  instinct,  deep  within  the  spirit  of  man,  is  a  sense 
of  the  Beautiful,"  says  Poe.  "  This  it  is  which  ministers  to  his  de 
light  in  the  manifold  forms  and  sounds  and  odors  and  sentiments 
amid  which  he  exists.  And  just  as  the  lily  is  repeated  in  the  lake, 
or  the  eyes  of  Amaryllis  in  the  mirror,  so  is  the  mere  oral  or 
written  repetition  of  these  forms  and  sounds  and  colors  and  odors 
and  sentiments  a  duplicate  source  of  delight."  "  Taste/'  he  says, 
"informs  us  of  the  Beautiful,  .  .  .  while  consciousness  teaches  us 
the  obligation,  and  reason  the  expediency  [of  duty].  Taste  con 
tents  herself  with  displaying  the  charms,  waging  war  upon  Vice 
solely  on  the  ground  of  her  deformity,  her  disproportion,  her  ani 
mosity  to  the  fitting,  to  the  appropriate,  to  the  harmonious,  —  in  a 
word,  to  Beauty." 

"  But  this  mere  repetition  is  not  poetry,"  he  goes  on 
to  say.  "There  is  still  a  something  in  the  distance.  .  .  . 
It  is  the  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star.  It  is  no  mere 
appreciation  of  the  Beauty  which  is  before  us,  but  a 
wild  effort  to  reach  the  Beauty  above.  Inspired  by  an 
ecstatic  prescience  of  the  glories  beyond  the  grave,  we 
struggle,  by  multiform  combinations  among  the  things 
and  thoughts  of  Time,  to  attain  a  portion  of  that  Loveli 
ness  whose  very  elements,  perhaps,  appertain  to  eternity 
alone."  Foe  therefore  defines  poetry  as  the  "  rhythmic 
creation  of  Beauty."  Keats,  in  his  "  Ode  to  a  Grecian 
Urn,"  expresses  almost  the  same  idea  when  he  says, — 

"Beauty  is  Truth,  Truth  Beauty;  that  is  all 
Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know." 

Aristotle,  in  his  treatise  on  poetry,  when  he  tells  us  the 
poet  reproduces  nature,  insists  that  he  can  reproduce 
only  the  admirable  ;  and  when  he  portrays  the  evil  and 
hideous  he  must  perforce  give  them  a  kind  of  wicked 
beauty  of  their  own.  Commenting  on  this  idea,  Matthew 
Arnold  points  out  the  fact  that  Milton's  Devil  seems  to 
be  as  admirable  as  his  God,  and  that  in  this  very  fact  we 
see  how  the  poet  >»  him  rose  above  the  theologian. 
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Poetry,  therefore,  creates  a  world  in  which  evil  is  ban 
ished,  in  which  there  is  nothing  hideous  or  hateful ;  for 
the  most  obnoxious  things  are  somehow  harmonized  and 
softened,  recreated  in  the  image  of  a  glorious  resurrec 
tion.  We  see  life  as  it  is,  but  life  transformed,  trans 
muted,  elevated  into  a  veritable  realm  of  the  ideal. 

Ill 

But  this  is  not  all.  If  the  expression  of  passion  in 
sound  were  all,  poetry  would  be  infinitely  outclassed  by 
music ;  and  painting  gives  a  more  vivid  and  effective 
presentation  of  beautiful  images.  Poetry,  however,  with 
its  musical  accompaniment  and  its  idealized  beauty  of 
expression,  does  what  no  other  form  of  art  can  do,  —  it 
speaks  to  the  heart  words  of  everlasting  truth.  It  appeals 
to  the  intellect  emotionally.  "  More  and  more,"  says 
Matthew  Arnold,  "  mankind  will  discover  that  we  have 
to  turn  to  poetry  to  interpret  life  for  us,  to  console  us, 
to  sustain  us."  "  But,"  he  adds,  "  the  consoiatioa  and 
stay  will  be  of  power  in  proportion  to  the  power  of  the 
criticism  of  life."  Poetry  is  "  interesting "  because  it 
adds  to  our  knowledge  of  life.  Matthew  Arnold,  in  the 
original  preface  to  his  own  poems,  says  :  — 

"  What  is  not  interesting  is  that  which  does  not  add  to  our 
knowledge  of  any  kind;  that  which  is  vaguely  conceived  and 
loosely  drawn ;  a  representation  which  is  general,  indeterminate, 
and  faint,  instead  of  being  particular,  precise,  firm.  .  .  .  But  more 
than  this  is  demanded.  It  is  demanded,  not  only  that  the  poetic 
representation  shall  interest,  but  also  that  it  shall  inspirit  and 
rejoice  the  reader;  that  it  shall  convey  a  charm  and  infuse  delight. 
For  the  Muses,  as  Hesiod  says,  were  born  that  they  might  be  '  a 
forgetfulness  of  evils  and  a  truce  from  cares';  and  it  is  not 
enough  that  the  Poet  should  add  to  the  knowledge  of  men,  it  is 
required  of  him  also  that  he  should  add  to  their  happiness.  'All 
Art,'  says  Schiller,  'is  dedicated  to  joy;  and  there  is  no  higher  or 
more  serious  problem  than  how  to  make  men  happy.'  The  right 
Art  is  that  alone  which  creates  the  highest  enjoyment." 
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And  elsewhere  he  asserts,  "  The  strongest  part  of  our 
religion  to-day  is  its  unconscious  poetry." 

The  mission  of  poetry  as  a  truth-bringer  is  to  create 
ideals  of  thought,  conceptions  of  the  noble  and  great, 
which  need  no  proof  or  argument,  because  they  are  their 
own  proof. 

"Poetry  is  to  science  what  faith  is  to  religion,"  says 
Wordsworth,  stating  the  comparison  in  detail  "  between 
religion,  making  up  the  deficiencies  of  reason  by  faith, 
and  poetry,  passionate  for  the  instruction  of  reason ;  be 
tween  religion,  whose  element  is  infinitude  and  whose 
ultimate  trust  is  the  Supreme  of  things,  submitting  her 
self  to  circumscription,  and  reconciled  to  substitutions, 
and  poetry,  ethereal  and  transcendent,  yet  incapable  of 
sustaining  her  existence  without  sensuous  incarnation." 

In  his  too  little  known  "  Defence  of  Poetry  "  Shelley 
has  stated  the  matter  with  perfect  simplicity,  yet  in 
language  of  beauty.  He  says  :  — 

"  Homer  embodied  the  ideal  perfection  of  his  age  in  human 
character;  nor  can  we  doubt  that  those  who  read  his  verses  were 
awakened  to  an  ambition  of  becoming  like  to  Achilles,  Hector, 
and  Ulysses.  The  truth  and  beauty  of  friendship,  patriotism, 
and  persevering  devotion  to  an  object  were  unveiled  to  the  depths 
in  these  immortal  creations ;  the  sentiments  of  the  auditors  must 
have  been  refined  and  enlarged  by  a  sympathy  with  such  great  and 
lovely  impersonations,  until  from  admiring  they  imitated,  and  from 
imitation  they  identified  themselves  with  the  objects  of  their  admi 
ration.  .  .  .  Ethical  science  arranges  the  elements  which  poetry 
has  created,  and  propounds  schemes  and  proposes  examples  of 
civil  and  domestic  life ;  nor  is  it  for  want  of  admirable  doctrines 
that  men  hate  and  despise  and  censure  and  deceive  and  subjugate 
one  another.  But  poetry  acts  in  another  and  diviner  manner.  It 
awakens  and  enlarges  the  mind  itself  by  rendering  it  the  receptacle 
of  a  thousand  unapprehended  combinations  of  thought.  Poetry 
lifts  the  veil  from  the  hidden  beauty  of  the  world,  and  makes 
familiar  objects  be  as  if  they  were  not  familiar;  it  reproduces  all 
that  it  represents,  and  the  impersonations  clothed  in  its  Elysian 
light  stand  thenceforward  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  once 
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contemplated  them  as  memorials  of  that  gentle  and  exalted  con 
tent  which  extends  itself  over  all  thoughts  and  actions  with  which 
it  coexists." 

All  true  poetry  has  in  some  measure  these  three  ele 
ments  of  music,  beauty,  and  truth  ;  but  some  poems  have 
one  of  the  elements  much  more  strongly  developed  than 
any  other.  For  example,  there  is  hardly  anything  that 
could  be  called  intellectual  appeal  in  Tennyson's  beautiful 
lullaby,  — 

"  Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and  low, 

Wind  of  the  western  sea, 
Low,  low,  breathe  and  blow, 
Wind  of  the  western  sea! 
Over  the  rolling  waters  go, 
Come  from  the  dying  moon,  and  blow, 

Blow  him  again  to  me; 
While  my  little  one,  while  my  pretty  one,  sleeps." 

There  is  scarcely  a  ghost  of  reason  in  this ;  but  the 
music  of  the  voweis  and  the  metre  and  the  sound  sug 
gestion  are  unsurpassed,  simple  as  they  are.  Equally 
perfect,  and  more  poetically  suggestive,  are  "  Break, 
Break,  Break  "  and  "  Crossing  the  Bar,"  which  in  place 
of  even  poetic  logic  have  that  pathetic  appeal  which  we 
find  in  pure  music. 

How  different  from  these  is  the  weaving  of  beautiful 
images  which  we  find  carried  to  the  extreme  in  Keats  ! 
Compare  the  opening  stanzas  of  the  "  Ode  on  a  Grecian 
Urn  "  :  — 

"  Thou  still  unravish'd  bride  of  quietness, 

Thou  foster-child  of  silence  and  slow  time, 
Sylvan  historian,  who  canst  thus  express 

A  flowery  tale  more  sweetly  than  our  rhyme : 
What  leaf-fringed  legend  haunts  about  thy  shape 
Of  deities  or  mortals,  or  of  both, 

In  Tempe  or  the  dales  of  Arcady  ? 
What  men  or  gods  are  these?  What  maidens  loth? 
What  mad  pursuit  ?  What  struggle  to  escape  ? 

What  pipes  and  timbrels  ?  What  wild  ecstasy  ? 
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"  Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  but  those  unheard 

Are  sweeter;  therefore,  ye  soft  pipes,  play  on; 
Not  to  the  sensual  ear,  but,  more  endear'd, 
Pipe  to  the  spirit  ditties  of  no  tone." 

There  is  in  this  a  simple  rhythmic  melody  which 
carries  the  reader  on,  as  if  he  were  wafted  by  gentle 
summer  breezes  on  the  swelling  bosom  of  the  sea ;  but 
it  is  the  beauty  and  suggestiveness  of  the  words  and 
images,  the  delicate  painting  of  ideal  figures,  and  the 
hint  of  delicate  emotions,  which  chiefly  fix  the  attention. 
There  is  no  more  statement  of  truth  such  as  is  calculated 
to  "sustain  the  spirit  and  console  the  heart"  than  there 
is  in  Tennyson. 

The  poetic  expression  of  philosophic  truth  in  verse  we 
find  most  unmixed  in  Browning,  who  utters  a  profound 
religious  truth  when  he  says  :  — 

"  I  believe  it!     *T  is  thou,  God,  that  givest ;  't  is  I  who  receive : 
-  In  the  first  is  the  last,  in  thy  will  is  my  power  to  believe." 

Or  he  consoles  and  encourages  our  wavering  minds  when 
he  writes  :  — 

"  Then  welcome  each  rebuff 

That  turns  earth's  smoothness  rough, 
Each  sting  that  bids  nor  sit  nor  stand  but  go ! 

Be  our  joy  three  parts  pain  ! 

Strive,  and  hold  cheap  the  strain  ; 
Learn,  nor  account  the  pang;  dare,  never  grudge  the  throe! 

"  For  thence  —  a  paradox 

Which  comforts  while  it  mocks, — 
Shall  life  succeed  in  what  it  seems  to  fail : 

What  I  aspired  to  be, 

And  was  not,  comforts  me: 
A  brute  I  might  have  been,  but  would  not  sink  i'  the  scale." 

This,  the  reader  will  observe,  is  not  prose  philosophy 
but  mere  intense  statement  which  we  must  take  because 
we  feel  profoundly  the  truth  of  it ;  it  is  "  truth  carried 
alive  into  the  heart  by  passion."  Here  little  remains  of 
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the  word-music  of  poetry  except  the  mere  adherence  to 
a  rhythm  which  is  possibly  suggestive  in  its  ruggedness. 
The  thought  dominates  everything,  and  there  is  little 
even  of  poetic  diction. 

The  greatness  of  poetry  consists  in  the  combination 
of  all  its  powers.  If  we  could  have  the  perfect  word- 
music  of  Tennyson,  the  sensuous  and  commanding 
perception  of  beauty  which  inspired  Keats,  and  the 
philosophic  greatness  of  mind  and  the  profound  com 
prehension  of  the  problems  of  man  which  we  find  in 
Browning,  we  might  have  a  greater  poet  than  any  one 
of  these. 

Now  and  then  we  find  in  Wordsworth  the  loftiest  truth 
expressed  in  rarely  suggestive  poetic  images,  if  not, 
indeed,  with  the  most  perfect  poetic  music.  Consider 
this  from  the  "Ode  on  Immortality":  — 

"  Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting: 
The  Soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  star, 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 

And  cometh  from  afar. 
Not  in  entire  forgetfulness, 
And  not  in  utter  nakedness, 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory,  do  we  come 
From  God,  who  is  our  home." 

Still  better,  though  the  sound  expression  is  simpler,  is 
the  following  from  "Tintern  Abbey,"  in  which  the  lofti 
est  truth  seems  expressed  in  the  most  perfect  of  poetic 
language  :  — 

"  I  cannot  paint 

What  then  I  was.     The  sounding  cataract 
Haunted  me  like  a  passion  :  the  tall  rock, 
The  mountain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood, 
Their  colours  and  their  forms,  were  then  to  me 
An  appetite;  a  feeling  and  a  love 
That  had  no  need  of  a  remoter  charm, 
By  thought  supplied,  nor  any  interest 
Unborrow'd  from  the  eye.     That  time  is  past, 
And  all  its  aching  joys  are  now  no  more. 
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And  all  its  dizzy  raptures.     Not  for  this 

Faint  I,  nor  mourn  nor  murmur;  other  gifts 

Have  follovv'd ;  for  such  loss,  I  would  believe, 

Abundant  recompense.     For  I  have  learn'd 

To  look  on  nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 

Of  thoughtless  youth ;  but  hearing  oftentimes 

The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity, 

Nor  harsh  nor  grating,  though  of  ample  power 

To  chasten  and  subdue.     And  I  have  felt 

A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 

Of  elevated  thoughts ;  a  sense  sublime 

Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 

Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 

And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air, 

And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man ; 

A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 

All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought, 

And  rolls  through  all  things." 

Shakespeare  is  the  greatest  of  all  poets  because  we 
find  in  him  a  perfect  command  of  all  the  powers  of 
poetry.  It  would  perhaps  be  hard  to  find  a  single  pas 
sage  in  which  all  are  in  their  highest  perfection,  but  we 
find  first  one  and  then  another,  and  then  a  union  of  each 
with  each  in  endless  variety. 

Poetry  cannot  be  studied  or  read  like  any  other  kind 
of  literature.  One  may  sit  down  and  read  a  story 
through ;  and  if  he  likes  it,  well  and  good,  and  if  he 
does  not,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said.  But  the 
person  who  would  undertake  to  read  this  volume  through 
without  stopping  would  be  almost  a  fool.  Poems  must 
be  read  one  at  a  time,  and  repeatedly.  The  first  reading 
of  a  poem  is  little.  The  fiftieth  reading  is  more  likely  to 
give  pleasure,  if  the  poem  is  a  great  one.  Poetry  must 
be  read  as  it  is  written,  at  leisure  and  without  any  kind 
of  pressure.  Indeed,  to  read  poetry  successfully,  one 
must  be  at  heart  a  poet ;  and  only  in  proportion  as  one 
is  in  potential  mental  power  the  equal  of  the  poet  who 
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wrote,  can  one  hope  fully  to  understand  any  poet.  This 
does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the  reader  must  have  any 
of  the  command  of  art  which  the  poet  has,  or  the  poet's 
cultivated  and  natural  power  of  expression,  but  only  the 
poet's  sensitiveness  to  nature  and  his  outlook  on  life. 
As  few  of  us  have  these,  the  appreciation  of  all  of  us 
must  be  more  or  less  limited,  though  as  we  cultivate  our 
faculties  and  grow  in  perception  and  power  of  apprecia 
tion,  we  get  more  and  more  out  of  the  poet's  writings. 

Most  of  us  grow  from  one  poet  to  another.  The  sim 
plest  poet  to  understand  is  Longfellow.  He,  almost 
alone,  can  be  understood  and  appreciated  by  children. 
Thousands,  who  care  for  no  other  poet,  like  Longfellow. 
His  verses  have  a  sweet  and  simple  melody  akin  to  the 
homely  songs  of  the  people.  His  poetic  language  can  be 
comprehended  by  all,  and  yet  he  has  brought  inspiration 
and  courage  and  consolation  to  multitudes.  He  has, 
to  a  certain  degree,  all  of  the  poetic  elements,  —  sweet 
ness  of  sound,  a  happy  and  suggestive  poetic  diction,  and 
expression  of  ennobling  poetic  truths  that  sustain  the 
human  spirit. 

Yet  the  persistent  student  of  poetry  may  in  time  feel 
that  he  has  outgrown  Longfellow.  The  current  criticism 
of  Longfellow,  and  the  denial  to  him  of  all  standing  as  a 
poet,  means  simply  that  the  critics  have  got  to  a  point 
where  other  poets  seem  to  have  a  far  subtler  melody  and 
a  far  greater  range  of  figurative  expression.  Hence,  by 
comparison  with  these,  Longfellow  seems  to  be  no  poet 
at  all.  Yet  if  these  same  critics  had  grown  a  little  far 
ther,  they  might  have  developed  a  catholicity  of  taste  that 
would  bring  them  back  to  the  simplicity  of  Longfellow. 

Perhaps  the  next  poet  in  the  popular  range  is  Tenny 
son.  In  his  best  lyrics  he  has  carried  the  music  of  words 
to  a  height  before  unknown.  The  subtle  harmonies  of 
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his  verse  are  entrancingly  sweet,  and  he  introduces  us  to 
poetic  suggestiveness  of  a  delicate  and  touchingly  beau 
tiful  kind.  In  "  Break,  Break,  Break  "  and  "  Crossing 
the  Bar,"  for  example,  with  a  few  words,  a  light  touch, 
he  penetrates  our  emotions,  bringing  a  tender  melancholy 
over  the  heart  and  predisposing  the  mind  to  sacred 
thoughts  and  desires. 

Yet  Tennyson  has  nothing  that  really  satisfies  the 
religious  longing  in  man's  heart ;  he  gives  us  no  such 
consolation  as  we  find  in  Browning  and  Wordsworth, 
and  even  Matthew  Arnold. 

To  praise  a  poet  at  his  best  does  not  imply  any  praise 
of  him  at  his  worst.  It  is  usually  enough  for  the  ordi 
nary  person  if  he  thoroughly  enjoys  a  poet  at  his  best. 
Tennyson  was  a  prolific  producer;  yet  few  of  us  who 
delight  in  the  songs  in  "The  Princess"  would  care  to 
read  the  intervening  text.  It  is  almost  completely 
barren  of  poetic  beauty  or  inspiration.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  Wordsworth's  "  Excursion  "  and,  in  fact,  most  of  his 
production  during  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life,  are 
readable  only  by  his  devoted  admirers.  If  we  like  some 
poems  of  a  poet,  we  may  wish  to  seek  out  his  complete 
works  and  study  him  more  deeply ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  we  shall  soon  find  the  limit  of  that  which  is  valuable 
to  us. 

Each  of  the  great  poets  has  a  certain  mission  in  the 
poetic  world,  so  to  speak.  He  mined  a  certain  vein, 
throwing  out  a  mass  of  ore,  imbedded  in  which  we 
discover  jewels  of  a  particular  variety,  which  we  can 
find  nowhere  else. 

Longfellow  is  the  poet  of  simple  melody ;  Tennyson, 
the  poet  of  harmonious  word-music ;  Burns,  the  poet  of 
simple,  bubbling,  human  passion  ;  Wordsworth,  the  poet 
of  God  in  nature ;  Byron,  the  poet  of  dark  passions  and 
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tempestuous  descriptions ;  Shelley,  the  poet  of  ethereal 
beauty,  of  sound,  of  image,  and  of  thought ;  Keats,  the 
worshiper  of  beauty,  the  rare  workman  in  divine  tra 
ceries,  the  creator  of  classic  forms  of  poetic  loveliness ; 
Browning,  the  poetic  philosopher  of  love  and  passion, 
human  and  divine ;  Whitman,  the  rugged  but  poetic 
prophet  of  the  people ;  Milton,  the  cathedral  organist, 
the  poet  of  the  grand  and  lofty,  who  plays  even  his 
lightest  fantasies  on  an  instrument  of  splendid  propor 
tions  ;  Shakespeare,  the  pagan,  who  gives  us  men  and 
women  as  they  are,  in  elaborately  wrought  poetic  dress. 

Some  one  has  estimated  that  not  one  in  four  thousand 
educated  persons  is  capable  of  appreciating  Keats,  and 
not  one  in  eight  thousand  of  appreciating  Shelley.  How 
ever  that  may  be,  it  is  very  rare  to  find  one  person  who 
reads  all  poets  with  equal  pleasure.  Tastes  in  poetry 
differ  widely;  and  it  is  right  they  should.  And  since 
they  do  differ  so  widely,  it  is  quite  reasonable  that  each 
of  us  should  have  his  favorites.  One  of  us  is  in  need  of 
one  kind  of  consolation,  and  another  of  another ;  one 
of  us  is  susceptible  to  one  kind  of  beauty,  and  another 
to  another  kind.  Let  us  study  all  the  poets  till  we  are 
sure  they  have  no  special  message  for  us,  or  until  we  are 
so  attached  to  them  we  can  never  hope  to  grow  indiffer 
ent  ;  and  then  let  us  cling  to  those  we  love.  Constancy 
of  passion  in  poetry,  as  in  love,  is  likely  to  yield  most 
happiness;  and  happiness  is  the  thing  above  all  others 
which  we  may  seek  hopefully  in  the  reading  of  poetry, 
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Representative  Poets  of  the  First 
Rank 


A  Selection  from  the  Great 
English  Poets 

I 

SHAKESPEARE 

AS   LYRIC    POET  (1564-1616) 

THERE  are  two  distinct  literary  Shake- 
speares, — the  dramatic  poet,  the  author 
of  the  plays,  and  the  lyric  poet,  the 
author  of  the  sonnets  and  songs.  A  liking  for 
}he  plays  does  not  necessarily  carry  with  it  a 
ciking  for  the  sonnets,  and  some  who  love  the 
sonnets  know  little  of  the  plays.  We  must  learn 
to  like  each  separately,  though  the  songs  in  the 
plays  are  a  natural  introduction  to  the  sonnets. 
In  the  present  work  Shakespeare  will  be  consid 
ered  exclusively  as  a  lyric  poet. 

The  sonnets,  like  everything  else  in  Shake 
speare,  have  been  the  subject  of  the  wildest 
speculation  and  the  most  absurd  theories.  All 
we  actually  know  about  them  is  that  they  were 
published  in  1609,  probably  without  the  sanction 
of  the  author,  and  dedicated  by  Thorpe,  the  pub 
lisher,  to  "  Mr.  W.  H.,"  "  their  only  begetter." 
In  1598  Meres,  in  his  "  Palladis  Tamia,"  speaks 
of  Shakespeare's  "  sugred  sonnets  among  his  pri 
vate  friends."  Two  of  the  sonnets  appeared  in 
the  "Passionate  Pilgrim,"  published  in  1599. 
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This  is  absolutely  all  we  know.  Who  "  W.  H." 
was  is  a  matter  of  the  merest  conjecture.  Many 
suppose  he  was  William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pem 
broke,  known  to  be  one  of  Shakespeare's  friends 
and  patrons ;  and  a  considerable  number  of  Shake 
speare  students  believe  that  the  sonnets  are,  as 
they  seem,  autobiographical. 

An  examination  of  the  sonnets  themselves  will 
show  that  they  consist  of  two  distinct  series.  The 
first  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  are  addressed 
to  a  man,  the  end  of  the  series  being  marked  by 
a  poem  not  a  sonnet,  numbered  126.  The  re 
mainder  are  apparently  addressed  to  a  dark- 
haired  woman,  who  is  neither  beautiful  nor 
good.  The  great  fact,  however,  is  that  the  first 
series  constitutes  the  most  musical,  the  most 
beautiful,  and  the  noblest  poem  in  our  language 
on  the  great  theme  of  Love  and  Beauty,  from 
the  personal  standpoint. 

In  order  to  give  us  a  point  of  view  from  which 
we  can  study  this  beautiful  poem,  and  come  to 
appreciate  its  influence  on  all  our  subsequent 
poetic  literature,  even  down  to  Keats  and  Ros- 
setti,  I  offer  the  following  speculative  outline  of 
the  possible  facts  about  the  sonnets  merely  as  a 
theory  among  other  theories.  All  I  know  is  that 
the  conclusion  to  which  it  comes  is  obviously  true. 

Shakespeare's  age  was  one  of  lyric  poetry,  and 
especially  of  sonnets.  It  was  a  revival  of  the 
great  Italian  Renascence.  While  Shakespeare 
was  earning  his  living  by  writing  plays,  which 
he  did  not  even  attempt  to  publish,  he  wrote 
and  published,  with  a  humble  dedication  to  a 
great  patron,  his  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  Lu- 
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crece.  These  were  poetic  attempts  in  the  style 
of  the  day,  which  do  not  seem  either  better  or 
worse  than  others  of  their  kind.  But  the  son 
net  was  the  great  artistic  form,  and  Shakespeare 
was  ambitious  to  be  known  as  a  successful  son 
neteer.  He  felt,  however,  that  he  would  like  to 
make  his  sonnets  distinguished  above  those  of  his 
contemporaries.  The  one  great  theme  of  son 
nets  had  been  Love  and  Beauty  in  women.  To 
be  original,  Shakespeare  at  first  tried  a  series  of 
sonnets  to  a  woman  who  was  neither  beautiful 
nor  good,  but  whom  he  loved  in  spite  of  all. 
This  was  an  original  and  highly  interesting 
theme.  .  The  result  of  his  efforts  was  the  series 
on  the  "  dark  lady."  It  is  probably  to  these 
sonnets  that  Meres  referred,  and  it  was  two 
of  this  series  that  appeared  in  the  "  Passionate 
Pilgrim  "  in  1599. 

But  an  entirely  successful  poem  demands  an 
entirely  noble  theme;  and  this  theme  was  sordid, 
though  interesting.  It  was  then  that  Shakespeare 
conceived  the  idea  of  addressing  a  series  of  son 
nets  on  Love  and  Beauty  to  a  man,  —  a  man 
young,  beautiful,  and  noble,  though  with  just 
faults  enough  to  afford  the  necessary  artistic 
contrast.  The  result  was  the  first  series  of  son 
nets,  which  constitutes  a  far  superior  poem  to  the 
series  printed  last.  Whether  these  sonnets  were 
addressed  to  a  real  man  or  not,  or  in  any  way 
represent  the  outward  facts  of  Shakespeare's  life, 
is  of  no  importance.  We  have  but  to  read  them 
to  know  that  they  speak  the  history  of  his  inner 
heart,  and  are  in  art  well-nigh  perfect.  They  were 
probably  written  at  the  time  he  was  producing 
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Hamlet  and  Othello  and  Macbeth,  and  must  stand 
in  lyric  poetry  side  by  side  with  those  great  plays. 

While  each  is  complete  in  -  itself,  the  sonnets 
arrange  themselves  in  a  succession  of  groups, 
each  group  a  complete  and  beautiful  poem  on  a 
single  theme,  and  all  the  groups  unite  to  form 
a  single  lyric  poem  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  stanzas  and  an  envoi  (a  short  poem  not  a 
sonnet).  We  may  first  learn  to  like  single  son 
nets,  which  will  appeal  to  us  as  complete  poems 
rather  than  extracts  or  beautiful  passages.  Then 
we  may  choose  a  group  here  and  a  group  there 
and  read  the  sonnets  in  a  group  as  parts  of  a 
poem,  which  we  shall  learn  to  like.  At  last,  on 
some  glorious  day  of  exuberant  and  overflowing 
life,  we  will  read  the  whole,  and  discover  in  that  a 
poem  rare  and  varied,  made  up  of  many  forms  of 
perfectness,  and  in  itself  a  higher  form  than  all. 

This  series  of  sonnets,  perhaps  the  only  suc 
cessful  series  of  its  kind  in  this  or  any  language, 
appeals  to  me  like  one  of  Beethoven's  sonatas. 
Each  group  is  a  musical  "  movement,"  dealing 
with  the  general  theme  in  a  different  key,  and 
varying  the  principal  theme  with  many  subsid 
iary  themes,  though  always  returning  to  the 
original  motive. 

The  first  group  consists  of  sonnets  i-xvii, 
on  the  general  theme  of  human  beauty.  Each 
sonnet  ends  with  urging  the  young  and  beautiful 
friend  to  immortalize  his  beauty  by  begetting  an 
equally  beautiful  child.  The  last  sonnet  declares 
that  its  object  shall  live  in  a  beautiful  offspring 
and  "  in  my  rhyme."  These  words  are  the  key 
of  the  second  group,  sonnets  xvm— xxxn,  on 
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the  general  subject  of  the  personal  love  of  the 
author,  the  fame  he  will  give  his  beloved  by  his 
verse,  and  the  intensification  of  personal  love 
that  is  emphasized  by  absence.  The  third  group 
changes  suddenly.  The  object  of  the  author's 
love  has  sinned.  We  see  beauty  emphasized  by 
stain  in  sonnets  XXXIII-XLII.  It  appears  that 
the  friend,  abetted  by  the  author,  has  taken  away 
the  author's  mistress.  Yet  the  stain  is  described 
only  to  be  forgiven,  and  in  the  next  group  we 
have  a  more  passionately  personal  expression  of 
love.  Sonnets  XLIII-LII  are  called  the  princi 
pal  series  on  absence.  Sonnets  LIII-LV  are  tran 
sitional,  taking  up  the  theme  of  beauty  and  decay. 
Sonnets  LVI-LXI  form  the  prelude  to  what  is 
perhaps  the  most  exquisitely  beautiful  group  of 
all,  sonnets  LXII-LXXIV,  —  a  lofty,  meditative 
poem  on  beauty,  decay,  and  death,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  love.  Sonnets  LXXV-LXXXVI 
return  to  the  subject  of  sin  against  love  in  the 
form  of  encouragement  of  a  rival  poet.  In 
sonnets  LXXXVII-XCV  the  movement  suddenly 
becomes  more  plangent,  and  the  author  deals 
boldly  with  the  loss  of  the  loved  one.  Here  there 
appears  to  be  a  break.  At  least  a  year  passes 
before  the  writing  of  sonnets  xcvi-xcix.  Then 
there  is  another  break.  Three  years  would  appear 
to  have  passed  before  the  writing  of  the  next  and 
final  group,  c-cxxv,  which  seems  to  be  the  poet's 
effort  to  save  what  he  can  from  the  ashes  of  a 
love  that  is  gone. 

When  we  learn  to  read  this  poem  aright  we 
are  struck  first  of  all  by  the  changing  and 
wonderful  musical  movement ;  then  by  the  ex- 
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haustless  richness  of  the  imagery  and  the  sug- 
gestiveness  of  the  language;  and  finally,  by  the 
power  of  the  personal  philosophy,  which  satisfies 
us  but  leads  to  no  conclusions,  giving  us  a  foun 
dation  as  broad  as  a  continent  and  as  undefined, 
though  somehow  substantial  and  perfect. 

The  second  series  of  sonnets,  while  it  has  some 
excellent  numbers,  shows  no  such  connection  into 
an  artistic  whole,  and  we  are  depressed  by  the 
sordidness  of  the  subject.  It  was  Shakespeare's 
'prentice  effort. 

The  songs  in  the  plays  require  no  special  com 
ment.  They  may  help  us  to  a  liking  for  the 
sonnets;  and  we  shall  go  back  to  them  with 
enjoyment  after  the  high  wearying  effort  which 
a  mastery  of  the  sonnets  entails. 


SHAKESPEARE'S   SONNETS      ,- 
Selection  from  the  First  Sequence 

XII 

WHEN  I  do  count  the  clock  that  tells  the  time, 
And  see  the  brave  day  sunk  in  hideous  night ; 
When  I  behold  the  violet  past  prime, 
And  sable  curls  all  silver'd  o'er  with  white; 
When  lofty  trees  I  see  barren  of  leaves, 
Which  erst  from  heat  did  canopy  the  herd, 
And  summer's  green  all  girdled  up  in  sheaves, 
Borne  on  the  bier  with  white  and  bristly  beard ; 
Then  of  thy  beauty  do  I  question  make, 
That  thou  among  the  wastes  of  time  must  go, 
Since  sweets  and  beauties  do  themselves  forsake, 
And  die  as  fast  as  they  see  others  grow; 

And  nothing  'gainst  Time's  scythe  can  make  defence 
Save  breed,  to  brave  him  when  he  takes  thee  hence. 
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XVIII 

SHALL  I  compare  thee  to  a  summer's  day  ? 
Thou  art  more  lovely  and  more  temperate  : 
Rough  winds  do  shake  the  darling  buds  of  May, 
And  summer's  lease  hath  all  too  short  a  date. 
Sometimes  too  hot  the  eye  of  heaven  shines, 
And  often  is  his  gold  complexion  dimm'd; 
And  every  fair  from  fair  sometimes  declines, 
By  chance,  or  nature's  changing  course  untrimm'd  ; 
But  thy  eternal  summer  shall  not  fade, 
Nor  lose  possession  of  that  fair  thou  owest ; 
Nor  shall  Death  brag  thou  wander'st  in  his  shade, 
When  in  eternal  lines  to  time  thou  growest. 
So  long  as  men  can  breathe,  or  eyes  can  see, 
So  long  lives  this,  and  this  gives  life  to  thee. 

XXIII 

As  an  unperfect  actor  on  the  stage, 
Who  with  his  fear  is  put  besides  his  part, 
Or  some  fierce  thing  replete  with  too  much  rage, 
Whose  strength's  abundance  weakens  his  own  heart; 
So  I,  for  fear  of  trust,  forget  to  say 
The  perfect  ceremony  of  love's  rite. 
And  in  mine  own  love's  strength  seem  to  decay, 
O'ercharged  with  burthen  of  mine  own  love's  might. 
O,  let  my  books  be  then  the  eloquence 
And  dumb  presagers  of  my  speaking  breast, 
Who  plead  for  love,  and  look  for  recompense, 
More  than  that  tongue  that  more  hath  more  express'd 
O,  learn  to  read  what  silent  love  hath  writ : 
To  hear  with  eyes  belongs  to  love's  fine  wit. 

XXIX 

WHEN,  in  disgrace  with  fortune  and  men's  eyes, 
I  all  alone  beweep  my  outcast  state 
And  trouble  deaf  heaven  with  my  bootless  cries 
And  look  upon  myself  and  curse  my  fate, 
Wishing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope, 
Featured  like  him,  like  him  with  friends  possess'd, 
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Desiring  this  man's  art  and  that  man's  scope, 

With  what  I  most  enjoy  contented  least ; 

Yet  in  these  thoughts  myself  almost  despising, 

Haply  I  think  on  thee,  and  then  my  state, 

Like  to  the  lark  at  break  of  day  arising 

From  sullen  earth,  sings  hymns  at  heaven's  gate : 
For  thy  sweet  love  remember'd  such  wealth  brings 
That  then  I  scorn  to  change  my  state  with  kings. 

GROUP  3  XXXIII 

FULL  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen 
Flatter  the  mountain-tops  with  sovereign  eye, 
Kissing  with  golden  face  the  meadows  green, 
Gilding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alchemy ; 
Anon  permit  the  basest  clouds  to  ride 
With  ugly  rack  on  his  celestial  face, 
And  from  the  forlorn  world  his  visage  hide, 
Stealing  unseen  to  west  with  this  disgrace  : 
Even  so  my  sun  one  early  morn  did  shine 
With  all-triumphant  splendour  on  my  brow; 
But,  out,  alack !  he  was  but  one  hour  mine, 
The  region  cloud  hath  mask'd  him  from  me  now. 

Yet  him  for  this  my  love  no  whit  disdaineth  ; 

Suns  of  the  world  may  stain  when  heaven's  sun  staineth 

XXXIV 

WHY  didst  thou  promise  such  a  beauteous  day, 

And  make  me  travel  forth  without  my  cloak, 

To  let  base  clouds  o'ertake  me  in  my  way, 

Hiding  thy  bravery  in  their  rotten  smoke? 

'Tis  not  enough  that  through  the  cloud  thou  break, 

To  dry  the  rain  on  thy  storm-beaten  face, 

For  no  man  well  of  such  a  salve  can  speak 

That  heals  the  wound  and  cures  not  the  disgrace : 

Nor  can  thy  shame  give  physic  to  my  grief; 

Though  thou  repent,  yet  I  have  still  the  loss  : 

The  offender's  sorrow  lends  but  weak  relief 

To  him  that  bears  the  strong  offence's  cross. 

Ah,  but  those  tears  are  pearl  which  thy  love  sheds, 
And  they  are  rich  and  ransom  all  ill  deeds. 
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xxxv 

No  more  be  grieved  at  that  which  thou  hast  done: 
Roses  have  thorns,  and  silver  fountains  mud ; 
Clouds  and  eclipses  stain  both  moon  and  sun, 
And  loathsome  canker  lives  in  sweetest  bud. 
All  men  make  faults,  and  even  I  in  this, 
Authorizing  thy  trespass  with  compare, 
Myself  corrupting,  salving  thy  amiss, 
Excusing  thy  sins  more  than  thy  sins  are; 
For  to  thy  sensual  fault  I  bring  in  sense  — 
Thy  adverse  party  is  thy  advocate  — 
And  'gainst  myself  a  lawful  plea  commence  : 
Such  civil  war  is  in  my  love  and  hate, 
That  I  an  accessary  needs  must  be 
To  that  sweet  thief  which  sourly  robs  from  me. 

XXXVI 

LET  me  confess  that  we  two  must  be  twain, 
Although  our  undivided  loves  are  one  : 
So  shall  those  blots  that  do  with  me  remain, 
Without  thy  help,  by  me  be  borne  alone. 
In  our  two  loves  there  is  but  one  respect, 
Though  in  our  lives  a  separable  spite, 
Which  though  it  alter  not  love's  sole  effect, 
Yet  doth  it  steal  sweet  hours  from  love's  delight. 
I  may  not  evermore  acknowledge  thee, 
Lest  my  bewailed  guilt  should  do  thee  shame, 
Nor  thou  with  public  kindness  honour  me, 
Unless  thou  take  that  honour  from  thy  name  : 
But  do  not  so;  I  love  thee  in  such  sort, 
As  thou  being  mine,  mine  is  thy  good  report. 

XL 

TAKE  all  my  loves,  my  love,  yen,  take  them  all ; 
What  hast  thou  then  more  than  thou  hadst  before? 
No  love,  my  love,  that  thou  mayst  true  love  call ; 
All  mine  was  thine  before  thou  hadst  this  more. 
Then,  if  for  my  love  thou  my  love  receivest, 
I  cannot  blame  thee  for  my  love  thou  usest ; 
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But  yet  be  blamed,  if  thou  thyself  deceivest 
By  wilful  taste  of  what  thyself  refusest. 
I  do  forgive  thy  robbery,  gentle  thief, 
Although  thou  steal  thee  all  my  poverty ; 
And  yet,  love  knows,  it  is  a  greater  grief 
To  bear  love's  wrong  than  hate's  known  injury. 
Lascivious  grace,  in  whom  all  ill  well  shows, 
Kill  me  with  spites;  yet  we  must  not  be  foes. 

XLI 

THOSE  pretty  wrongs  that  liberty  commits, 
When  I  am  sometime  absent  from  thy  heart, 
Thy  beauty  and  thy  years  full  well  befits, 
For  still  temptation  follows  where  thou  art. 
Gentle  thou  art,  and  therefore  to  be  won, 
Beauteous  thou  art,  therefore  to  be  assail'd  ; 
And  when  a  woman  woos,  what  woman's  son 
Will  sourly  leave  her  till  she  have  prevail'd? 
Ay  me  !  but  yet  thou  mightst  my  seat  forbear, 
And  chide  thy  beauty  and  thy  straying  youth, 
Who  lead  thee  in  their  riot  even  there 
Where  thou  art  forced  to  break  a  twofold  truth, 
Hers,  by  thy  beauty  tempting  her  to  thee, 
Thine,  by  thy  beauty  being  false  to  me. 

XLII 

THAT  thou  hast  her,  it  is  not  all  my  grief, 

And  yet  it  may  be  said  I  loved  her  dearly ; 

That  she  hath  thee,  is  of  my  wailing  chief, 

A  loss  in  love  that  touches  me  more  nearly. 

Loving  offenders,  thus  I  will  excuse  ye : 

Thou  dost  love  her,  because  thou  know'st  I  love  her? 

And  for  my  sake  even  so  doth  she  abuse  me, 

Suffering  my  friend  for  my  sake  to  approve  her. 

If  I  lose  thee,  my  loss  is  my  love's  gain, 

And  losing  her,  my  friend  hath  found  that  loss ; 

Both  find  each  other,  and  I  lose  both  twain, 

And  both  for  my  sake  lay  on  me  this  cross : 

But  here 's  the  joy  :  my  friend  and  I  are  one ; 

Sweet  flattery !  then  she  loves  but  me  alone. 
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LIV 

O,  HOW  much  more  doth  beauty  beauteous  seem 
By  that  sweet  ornament  which  truth  doth  give! 
The  rose  looks  fair,  but  fairer  we  it  deem 
For  that  sweet  odour  which  doth  in  it  live. 
The  canker-blooms  have  full  as  deep  a  dye 
As  the  perfumed  tincture  of  the  roses, 
Hang  on  such  thorns,  and  play  as  wantonly 
When  summer's  breath  their  masked  buds  discloses : 
But,  for  their  virtue  only  is  their  show, 
They  live  unwoo'd  and  unrespected  fade ; 
Die  to  themselves.     Sweet  roses  do  not  so; 
Of  their  sweet  deaths  are  sweetest  odours  made  : 
And  so  of  you,  beauteous  and  lovely  youth, 
When  that  shall  fade,  my  verse  distills  your  truth. 

LV 

NOT  marble  nor  the  gilded  monuments 
Of  princes,  shall  outlive  this  powerful  rhyme  ; 
But  you  shall  shine  more  bright  in  these  contents 
Than  unswept  stone,  besmear'd  with  sluttish  time. 
When  wasteful  war  shall  statues  overturn, 
And  broils  root  out  the  work  of  masonry, 
Nor  Mars  his  sword  nor  war's  quick  fire  shall  burn 
The  living  record  of  your  memory. 
'Gainst  death  and  all-oblivious  enmity 
Shall  you  pace  forth  :  your  praise  shall  still  find  room, 
Even  in  the  eyes  of  all  posterity 
That  wear  this  world  out  to  the  ending  doom. 
So,  till  the  judgment  that  yourself  arise, 
You  live  in  this,  and  dwell  in  lovers'  eyes. 

GROUP  5  LX 

LIKE  as  the  waves  make  towards  the  pebbled  shore, 

So  do  our  minutes  hasten  to  their  end; 

Each  changing  place  with  that  which  goes  before, 

In  sequent  toil  all  forwards  do  contend. 

Nativity,  once  in  the  main  of  light, 

Crawls  to  maturity,  wherewith  being  crown'd, 
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Crooked  eclipses  'gainst  his  glory  fight, 
And  Time  that  gave,  doth  now  his  gift  confound. 
Time  doth  transfix  the  flourish  set  on  youth, 
And  delves  the  parallels  in  beauty's  brow ; 
Feeds  on  the  rarities  of  nature's  truth, 
And  nothing  stands  but  for  his  scythe  to  mow  :  — 
And  yet,  to  times  in  hope,  my  verse  shall  stand 
Praising  Thy  worth,  despite  his  cruel  hand. 


LXI 

Is  it  thy  will  thy  image  should  keep  open 

My  heavy  eyelids  to  the  weary  night? 

Dost  thou  desire  my  slumbers  should  be  broken, 

While  shadows  like  to  thee  do  mock  my  sight? 

Is  it  thy  spirit  that  thou  send'st  from  thee 

So  far  from  home  into  my  deeds  to  pry, 

To  find  out  shames  and  idle  hours  in  me, 

The  scope  and  tenour  of  thy  jealousy  ? 

O,  no  !  thy  love,  though  much,  is  not  so  great : 

It  is  my  love  that  keeps  mine  eye  awake ; 

Mine  own  true  love  that  doth  my  rest  defeat, 

To  play  the  watchman  ever  for  thy  sake  : 

For  thee  watch  I  whilst  thou  doth  wake  elsewhere. 
From  me  far  off,  with  others  all  too  near. 

LXII, 

SIN  of  self-love  possesseth  all  mine  eye 

And  all  my  soul  and  all  my  every  part ; 

And  for  this  sin  there  is  no  remedy, 

It  is  so  grounded  inward  in  my  heart. 

Methinks  no  face  so  gracious  is  as  mine, 

No  shape  so  true,  no  truth  of  such  account; 

And  for  myself  mine  own  worth  do  define, 

As  I  all  other  in  all  worths  surmount. 

But  when  my  glass  shows  me  myself  indeed, 

Beated  and  chopp'd  with  tann'd  antiquity, 

Mine  own  self-love  quite  contrary  I  read  ; 

Self  so  self-loving  were  iniquity. 

'T  is  thee,  myself,  that  for  myself  I  praise, 
Painting  my  age  with  beauty  of  thy  days. 
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LXIII 

AGAINST  my  love  shall  be,  as  I  am  now, 
With  Time's  injurious  hand  crush'd  and  o'erworn ; 
When  hours  have  drain'd  his  blood  and  fill'd  his  brow 
With  lines  and  wrinkles;  when  his  youthful  morn 
Hath  travell'd  on  to  age's  steepy  night, 
And  all  those  beauties  whereof  now  he  's  king 
Are  vanishing  or  vanish'd  out  of  sight, 
Stealing  away  the  treasure  of  his  spring; 
For  such  a  time  do  I  now  fortify 
Against  confounding  age's  cruel  knife, 
That  he  shall  never  cut  from  memory 
My  sweet  love's  beauty,  though  my  lover's  life : 
His  beauty  shall  in  these  black  lines  be  seen, 
And  they  shall  live,  and  he  in  them  still  green. 

LXIV 

WHEN  I  have  seen  by  Time's  fell  hand  defaced 

The  rich-proud  cost  of  outworn  buried  age ; 

When  sometime  lofty  towers  I  see  down-razed, 

And  brass  eternal  slave  to  mortal  rage ; 

When  I  have  seen  the  hungry  ocean  gain 

Advantage  on  the  kingdom  of  the  shore, 

And  the  firm  soil  win  of  the  watery  main, 

Increasing  store  with  loss  and  loss  with  store; 

When  I  have  seen  such  interchange  of  state, 

Or  state  itself  confounded  to  decay  ; 

Ruin  hath  taught  me  thus  to  ruminate, 

That  Time  will  come  and  take  my  love  away. 
This  thought  is  as  a  death,  which  cannot  choose 
But  weep  to  have  that  which  it  fears  to  lose. 

LXV 

SINCE  brass,  nor  stone,  nor  earth,  nor  boundless  sea, 
But  sad  mortality  o'er-sways  their  power, 
How  with  this  rage  shall  beauty  hold  a  plea 
Whose  action  is  no  stronger  than  a  flower? 
O,  how  shall  summer's  honey  breath  hold  out 
Against  the  wreckful  siege  of  battering  days, 
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When  rocks  impregnable  are  not  so  stout, 

Nor  gates  of  steel  so  strong,  but  Time  decays  ? 

O  fearful  meditation  !  where,  alack, 

Shall  Time's  best  jewel  from  Time's  chest  lie  hid  ? 

Or  what  strong  hand  can  hold  his  swift  foot  back  ? 

Or  who  his  spoil  of  beauty  can  forbid  ? 
O,  none,  unless  this  miracle  have  might, 
That  in  black  ink  my  love  may  still  shine  bright. 

LXVI 

TIRED  with  all  these,  for  restful  death  I  cry, 
As,  to  behold  desert  a  beggar  born, 
And  needy  nothing  trimm'd  in  jollity, 
And  purest  faith  unhappily  forsworn, 
And  gilded  honour  shamefully  misplaced, 
And  maiden  virtue  rudely  strumpeted, 
And  right  perfection  wrongfully  disgraced, 
And  strength  by  limping  sway  disabled, 
And  art  made  tongue-tied  by  authority, 
And  folly,  doctor-like,  controlling  skill, 
And  simple  truth  miscall'd  simplicity, 
And  captive  good  attending  captain  ill : 

Tired  with  all  these,  from  these  would  I  be  gone^ 
Save  that,  to  die,  I  leave  my  love  alone. 

LXVI  I 

AH,  wherefore  with  infection  should  he  live 
And  with  his  presence  grace  impiety, 
That  sin  by  him  advantage  should  achieve 
And  lace  itself  with  his  society? 
Why  should  false  painting  imitate  his  cheek, 
And  steal  dead  seeing  of  his  living  hue  ? 
Why  should  poor  beauty  indirectly  seek 
Roses  of  shadow,  since  his  rose  is  true  ? 
Why  should  he  live,  now  Nature  bankrupt  is, 
Beggar'd  of  blood  to  blush  through  lively  veins  ? 
For  she  hath  no  exchequer  now  but  his, 
And,  proud  of  many,  lives  upon  his  gains. 

O,  him  she  stores,  to  show  what  wealth  she  had 
In  days  long  since,  before  these  last  so  bad. 
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LXVIII 

THUS  is  his  cheek  the  map  of  days  outworn, 

When  beauty  lived  and  died  as  flowers  do  now, 

Before  these  bastard  signs  of  fair  were  born, 

Or  durst  inhabit  on  a  living  brow  ; 

Before  the  golden  tresses  of  the  dead, 

The  right  of  sepulchres,  were  shorn  away, 

To  live  a  second  life  on  second  head ; 

Ere  beauty's  dead  fleece  made  another  gay : 

In  him  those  holy  antique  hours  are  seen, 

Without  all  ornament  itself  and  true, 

Making  no  summer  of  another's  green, 

Robbing  no  old  to  dress  his  beauty  new; 
And  him  as  for  a  map  doth  Nature  store, 
To  show  false  Art  what  beauty  was  of  yore. 

LXIX 

THOSE  parts  of  thee  that  the  world's  eye  doth  view 
Want  nothing  that  the  thought  of  hearts  can  mend; 
All  tongues,  the  voice  of  souls,  give  thee  that  due, 
Uttering  bare  truth,  even  so  as  foes  commend. 
Thy  outward  thus  with  outward  praise  is  crown'd  ; 
But  those  same  tongues,  that  give  thee  so  thine  own, 
In  other  accents  do  this  praise  confound 
By  seeing  farther  than  the  eye  hath  shown. 
They  look  into  the  beauty  of  thy  mind, 
And  that,  in  guess,  they  measure  by  thy  deeds; 
Then,  churls,  their  thoughts,  although  their  eyes  were  kind, 
To  thy  fair  flower  add  the  rank  smell  of  weeds  : 
But  why  thy  odour  matcheth  not  thy  show, 
The  solve  is  this,  that  thou  dost  common  grow. 

LXX 

THAT  thou  art  blamed  shall  not  be  thy  defect, 
For  slander's  mark  was  ever  yet  the  fair; 
The  ornament  of  beauty  is  suspect, 
A  crow  that  flies  in  heaven's  sweetest  air. 
So  thou  be  good,  slander  doth  but  approve 
Thy  worth  the  greater,  being  woo'd  of  time ; 
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For  canker  vice  the  sweetest  buds  doth  love, 
And  thou  present's!  a  pure  unstained  prime. 
Thou  hast  pass'd  by  the  ambush  of  young  days, 
Either  not  assail'd,  or  victor  being  charged  ; 
Yet  this  thy  praise  cannot  be  so  thy  praise, 
To  tie  up  envy  evermore  enlarged : 

If  some  suspect  of  ill  mask'd  not  thy  show, 

Then  thou  alone  kingdoms  of  hearts  shouldst  owe, 

LXXI 

No  longer  mourn  for  me  when  I  am  dead 
Than  you  shall  hear  the  surly  sullen  bell 
Give  warning  to  the  world  that  I  am  fled 
From  this  vile  world,  with  vilest  worms  to  dwell: 
Nay,  if  you  read  this  line,  remember  not 
The  hand  that  writ  it ;  for  I  love  you  so, 
That  I  in  your  sweet  thoughts  would  be  forgot, 
If  thinking  on  me  then  should  make  you  woe. 
O,  if,  I  say,  you  look  upon  this  verse 
When  I  perhaps  compounded  am  with  clay, 
Do  not  so  much  as  my  poor  name  rehearse, 
But  let  your  love  even  with  my  life  decay; 

Lest  the  wise  world  should  look  into  your  moan, 
And  mock  you  with  me  after  I  am  gone. 

LXXII 

O,  LEST  the  world  should  task  you  to  recite 
What  merit  lived  in  me,  that  you  should  love 
After  my  death,  dear  love,  forget  me  quite, 
For  you  in  me  can  nothing  worthy  prove  ; 
Unless  you  would  devise  some  virtuous  lie, 
To  do  more  for  me  than  mine  own  desert, 
And  hang  more  praise  upon  deceased  I 
Than  niggard  truth  would  willingly  impart : 
O,  lest  your  true  love  may  seem  false  i»  this, 
That  you  for  love  speak  well  of  me  untrue, 
My  name  be  buried  where  my  body  is, 
And  live  no  more  to  shame  nor  me  nor  you. 
For  I  am  shamed  by  that  which  I  bring  forth, 
And  so  should  you,  to  love  things  nothing  worth. 
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LXXIII 

THAT  time  of  year  thou  mayst  in  me  behold 
When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang 
Upon  those  boughs  which  shake  against  the  cold, 
Bare  ruin'd  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang. 
In  me  thou  seest  the  twilight  of  such  day 
As  after  sunset  fadeth  in  the  west, 
Which  by  and  by  black  night  doth  take  away, 
Death's  second  self,  that  seals  up  all  in  rest. 
In  me  thou  seest  the  glowing  of  such  fire 
That  on  the  ashes  of  his  youth  doth  lie, 
As  the  death-bed  whereon  it  must  expire 
Consumed  with  that  which  it  was  nourish'd  by. 

This  thou  perceivest,  which  makes  thy  love  more  strong, 
To  love  that  well  which  thou  must  leave  ere  long. 

GROUP  7  LXXXVII 

FAREWELL  !  thou  art  too  dear  for  my  possessing, 
And  like  enough  thou  know'st  thy  estimate  : 
The  charter  of  thy  worth  gives  thee  releasing; 
My  bonds  in  thee  are  all  determinate. 
For  how  do  I  hold  thee  but  by  thy  granting  ? 
And  for  that  riches  where  is  my  deserving  ? 
The  cause  of  this  fair  gift  in  me  is  wanting, 
And  so  my  patent  back  again  is  swerving. 
Thyself  thou  gavest,  thy  own  worth  then  not  knowing, 
Or  me,  to  whom  thou  gavest  it,  else  mistaking ; 
So  thy  great  gift,  upon  misprision  growing, 
Comes  home  again,  on  better  judgment  making. 
Thus  have  I  had  thee,  as  a  dream  doth  flatter, 
In  sleep  a  king,  but  waking  no  such  matter. 

LXXXVII  I 

WHEN  thou  shalt  be  disposed  to  set  me  light, 

And  place  my  merit  in  the  eye  of  scorn, 

Upon  thy  side  against  myself  I  '11  fight, 

And  prove  thee  virtuous,  though  thou  art  forsworn. 

With  mine  own  weakness  being  best  acquainted, 

Upon  thy  part  I  can  set  down  a  story 
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Of  faults  concealed,  wherein  I  am  attainted ; 

That  thou  in  losing  me  shalt  win  much  glory : 

And  I  by  this  will  be  a  gainer  too  ; 

For  bending  all  my  loving  thoughts  on  thee, 

The  injuries  that  to  myself  I  do, 

Doing  thee  vantage,  double-vantage  me. 

Such  is  my  love,  to  thee  I  so  belong. 

That  for  thy  right  myself  will  bear  all  wrong. 


LXXXIX 

SAY  that  thou  didst  forsake  me  for  some  fault, 
And  I  will  comment  upon  that  offence  : 
Speak  of  my  lameness,  and  I  straight  will  halt, 
Against  thy  reasons  making  no  defence. 
Thou  canst  not,  love,  disgrace  me  half  so  ill, 
To  set  a  form  upon  desired  change, 
As  I  '11  myself  disgrace  ;  knowing  thy  will, 
I  will  acquaintance  strangle  and  look  strange  ; 
Be  absent  from  thy  walks  ;  and  in  my  tongue 
Thy  sweet  beloved  name  no  more  shall  dwell, 
Lest  I,  too  much  profane,  should  do  it  wrong, 
And  haply  of  our  old  acquaintance  tell. 
For  thee,  against  myself  I  '11  vow  debate, 
For  I  must  ne'er  love  him  whom  thou  dost  hate^ 

XC 

THEN  hate  me  when  thou  wilt ;  if  ever,  now  ; 

Now,  while  the  world  is  bent  my  deeds  to  cross, 

Join  with  the  spite  of  fortune,  make  me  bow, 

And  do  not  drop  in  for  an  after-loss  : 

Ah,  do  not,  when  my  heart  hath  'scaped  this  sorrow. 

Come  in  the  rearward  of  a  conquer'd  woe  ; 

Give  not  a  windy  night  a  rainy  morrow, 

To  linger  out  a  purposed  overthrow. 

If  thou  wilt  leave  me,  do  not  leave  me  last, 

When  other  petty  griefs  have  done  their  spite, 

But  in  the  onset  come  :  so  shall  I  taste 

At  first  the  very  worst  of  fortune's  might ; 

And  other  strains  of  woe,  which  now  seem  woe, 
Compared  with  loss  of  thee  will  not  seem  so. 
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XCI 

SOME  glory  in  their  birth,  some  in  their  skill, 
Some  in  their  wealth,  some  in  their  body's  force  ; 
Some  in  their  garments,  though  new-fangled  ill; 
Some  in  their  hawks  and  hounds,  some  in  their  horse  ; 
And  every  humour  hath  his  adjunct  pleasure, 
Wherein  it  finds  a  joy  above  the  rest : 
But  these  particulars  are  not  my  measure  ; 
All  these  I  better  in  one  general  best. 
Thy  love  is  better  than  high  birth  to  me, 
Richer  than  wealth,  prouder  than  garments'  cost, 
Of  more  delight  than  hawks  or  horses  be  ; 
And  having  thee,  of  all  men's  pride  I  boast : 
Wretched  in  this  alone,  that  thou  mayst  take 
All  this  away  and  me  most  wretched  make. 

XCII 

BUT  do  thy  worst  to  steal  thyself  away, 
For  term  of  life  thou  art  assured  mine  ; 
And  life  no  longer  than  thy  love  will  stay, 
For  it  depends  upon  that  love  of  thine. 
Then  need  I  not  to  fear  the  worst  of  wrongs, 
When  in  the  least  of  them  my  life  hath  end. 
I  see  a  better  state  to  me  belongs 
Than  that  which  on  thy  humour  doth  depend : 
Thou  canst  not  vex  me  with  inconstant  mind, 
Since  that  my  life  on  thy  revolt  doth  lie. 
O,  what  a  happy  title  do  I  find, 
Happy  to  have  thy  love,  happy  to  die  ! 

But  what's  so  blessed-fair  that  fears  no  blot? 

Thou  mayst  be  false,  and  yet  I  know  it  not 

XCIII 

So  shall  I  live,  supposing  thou  art  true, 
Like  a  deceived  husband;  so  love's  face 
May  still  seem  love  to  me,  though  alter'd  new  ; 
Thy  looks  with  me,  thy  heart  in  other  place: 
For  there  can  live  no  hatred  in  thine  eye, 
Therefore  in  that  I  cannot  know  thy  change. 
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In  many's  looks  the  false  heart's  history 
Is  writ  in  moods  and  frowns  and  wrinkles  strange, 
But  heaven  in  thy  creation  did  decree 
That  in  thy  face  sweet  love  should  ever  dwell ; 
Whate'er  thy  thoughts  or  thy  heart's  workings  be, 
Thy  looks  should  nothing  thence  but  sweetness  tell. 
How  like  Eve's  apple  doth  thy  beauty  grow, 
If  thy  sweet  virtue  answer  not  thy  show. 


XCIV 

THEY  that  have  power  to  hurt  and  will  do  none, 
That  do  not  do  the  thing  they  most  do  show, 
Who,  moving  others,  are  themselves  as  stone, 
Unmoved,  cold  and  to  temptation  slow  ; 
They  rightly  do  inherit  heaven's  graces 
And  husband  nature's  riches  from  expense ; 
They  are  the  lords  and  owners  of  their  faces, 
Others  but  stewards  of  their  excellence. 
The  summer's  flower  is  to  the  summer  sweet, 
Though  to  itself  it  only  live  and  die, 
But  if  that  flower  with  base  infection  meet, 
The  basest  weed  outbraves  his  dignity: 

For  sweetest  things  turn  sourest  by  their  deeds ; 

Lilies  that  fester  smell  far  worse  than  weeds. 


XCV 

How  sweet  and  lovely  dost  thou  make  the  shame 
Which,  like  a  canker  in  the  fragrant  rose, 
Doth  spot  the  beauty  of  thy  budding  name  ! 
O,  in  what  sweets  dost  thou  thy  sins  inclose  ! 
That  tongue  that  tells  the  story  of  thy  days, 
Making  lascivious  comments  on  thy  sport, 
Cannot  dispraise  but  in  a  kind  of  praise; 
Naming  thy  name  blesses  an  ill  report. 
O,  what  a  mansion  have  those  vices  got 
Which  for  their  habitation  chose  out  thee, 
Where  beauty's  veil  doth  cover  every  blot 
And  all  things  turn  to  fair  that  eyes  can  see  ! 

Take  heed,  dear  heart,  of  this  large  privilege  ; 

The  hardest  knife  ill  used  doth  lose  his  edge. 
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XCVI 

SOME  say,  thy  fault  is  youth,  some  wantonness; 
Some  say,  thy  grace  is  youth  and  gentle  sport; 
Both  grace  and  faults  are  loved  of  more  and  less : 
Thou  makest  faults  graces  that  to  thee  resort. 
As  on  the  finger  of  a  throned  queen 
The  basest  jewel  will  be  well  esteem'd, 
So  are  those  errors  that  in  thee  are  seen 
To  truths  translated  and  for  true  things  deem'd, 
How  many  lambs  might  the  stern  wolf  betray, 
If  like  a  lamb  he  could  his  looks  translate  ! 
How  many  gazers  mightst  thou  lead  away, 
If  thbu  wouldst  use  the  strength  of  all  thy  state  ! 
But  do  not  so  ;  I  love  thee  in  such  sort, 
As  thou  being  mine,  mine  is  thy  good  report. 

XCVI  I 

How  like  a  winter  hath  my  absence  been 

From  thee,  the  pleasure  of  the  fleeting  year ! 

What  freezings  have  I  felt,  what  dark  days  seen ! 

What  old  December's  bareness  every  where  ! 

And  yet  this  time  removed  was  summer's  time  ; 

The  teeming  autumn,  big  with  rich  increase, 

Bearing  the  wanton  burthen  of  the  prime, 

Like  widow'd  wombs  after  their  lords'  decease  : 

Yet  this  abundant  issue  seem'd  to  me 

But  hope  of  orphans  and  unfathered  fruit; 

For  summer  and  his  pleasures  wait  on  thee, 

And,  thou  away,  the  very  birds  are  mute  ; 
Or,  if  they  sing,  't  is  with  so  dull  a  cheer 
That  leaves  look  pale,  dreading  the  winter's  near. 

XCVIII 

FROM  you  have  I  been  absent  in  the  spring, 
When  proud-pied  April,  dress'd  in  all  his  trim, 
Hath  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  every  thing, 
That  heavy  Saturn  laugh'd  and  leap'd  with  him, 
Yet  nor  the  lays  of  birds,  nor  the  sweet  smell 
Of  different  flowers  in  odour  and  in  hue, 
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Could  make  me  any  summer's  story  tell, 
Or  from  their  proud  lap  pluck  them  where  they  grew' 
Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lily's  white, 
Nor  praise  the  deep  vermilion  in  the  rose ; 
They  were  but  sweet,  but  figures  of  delight, 
Drawn  after  you,  you  pattern  of  all  those. 
Yet  seem'd  it  winter  still,  and,  you  away, 
As  with  your  shadow  I  with  these  did  play. 

CVI 

WHEN  in  the  chronicle  of  wasted  time 
I  see  descriptions  of  the  fairest  wights, 
And  beauty  making  beautiful  old  rhyme 
In  praise  of  ladies  dead,  and  lovely  knights ; 
Then  in  the  blazon  of  sweet  beauty's  best 
Of  hand,  of  foot,  of  lip,  of  eye,  of  brow, 
I  see  their  antique  pen  would  have  exprest 
Ev'n  such  a  beauty  as  you  master  now. 
So  all  their  praises  are  but  prophecies 
Of  this  our  time,  all,  you  prefiguring  ; 
And  for  they  look'd  but  with  divining  eyes, 
They  had  not  skill  enough  your  worth  to  sing: 
For  we,  which  now  behold  these  present  days, 
Have  eyes  to  wonder,  but  lack  tongues  to  praise. 

CVII 

NOT  mine  own  fears,  nor  the  prophetic  soul 
Of  the  wide  world  dreaming  on  things  to  come, 
Can  yet  the  lease  of  my  true  love  control, 
Supposed  as  forfeit  to  a  confined  doom. 
The  mortal  moon  hath  her  eclipse  endured, 
And  the  sad  augurs  mock  their  own  presage ; 
Incertainties  now  crown  themselves  assured, 
And  peace  proclaims  olives  of  endless  age. 
Now,  with  the  drops  of  this  most  balmy  time 
My  love  looks  fresh,  and  Death  to^me  subscribes, 
Since,  spite  of  him,  I  '11  live  in  this  poor  rhyme, 
While  he  insults  o'er  dull  and  speechless  tribes. 
And  thou  in  this  shalt  find  thy  monument, 
When  tyrants'  crests  and  tombs  of  brass  are  spent. 
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CXVI 

LET  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 

Admit  impediments.     Love  is  not  love 

Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds, 

Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove : 

O,  no !  it  is  an  ever-fixed  mark 

That  looks  on  tempests,  and  is  never  shaken; 

It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark, 

Whose  worth  's  unknown,  although  his  height  be  taken. 

Love  's  not  Time's  fool,  though  rosy  lips  and  cheeks 

Within  his  bending  sickle's  compass  come ; 

Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  weeks, 

But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom. 

If  this  be  error,  and  upon  me  proved, 

I  never  writ,  nor  no  man  ever  loved. 

END  OF   FIRST   SEQUENCE 


Selection  from  the  Second  Sequence 

CXXIX 

THE  expense  of  spirit  in  a  waste  of  shame 

Is  lust  in  action  ;  and  till  action,  lust  • 

Is  perjured, murderous,  bloody,  full  of  blame, 

Savage,  extreme,  rude,  cruel,  not  to  trust ; 

Enjoy'd  no  sooner  but  despised  straight ; 

Past  reason  hunted  ;  and  no  sooner  had, 

Past  reason  hated,  as  a  swallow'd  bait, 

On  purpose  laid  to  make  the  taker  mad  : 

Mad  in  pursuit,  and  in  possession  so ; 

Had,  having,  and  in  quest  to  have,  extreme ; 

A  bliss  in  proof,  —  and  proved,  a  very  woe  ; 

Before,  a  joy  proposed;  behind,  a  dream. 
All  this  the  world  well  knows  ;  yet  none  knows  well 
To  shun  the  heaven  that  leads  men  to  this  hell. 

CXLVI 

POOR  Soul,  the  centre  of  my  sinful  earth, 
[Foil'd  by]  those  rebel  powers  that  thee  array, 
Why  dost  thou  pine  within,  and  surfer  dearth, 
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Painting  thy  outward  walls  so  costly  gay  ? 

Why  so  large  cost,  having  so  short  a  lease, 

Dost  thou  upon  thy  fading  mansion  spend? 

Shall  worms,  inheritors  of  this  excess, 

Eat  up  thy  charge  ?  is  this  thy  body's  end  ? 

Then,  Soul,  live  thou  upon  thy  servant's  loss. 

And  let  that  pine  to  aggravate  thy  store  ; 

Buy  terms  divine  in  selling  hours  of  dross ; 

Within  be  fed,  without  be  rich  no  more*  — 

So  shalt  thou  feed  on  Death,  that  feeds  on  men, 
And  Death  once  dead,  there  's  no  more  dying 
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I 

COME  unto  these  yellow  sands, 

And  then  take  hands : 
Courtesied  when  you  have,  and  kiss'd 

The  wild  waves  whist, 
Foot  it  featly  here  and  there; 
And,  sweet  Sprites,  the  burthen  bear. 
Hark,  hark ! 

Bow-wow. 
The  watch-dogs  bark : 

Bow-wow. 
Hark,  hark  !   I  hear 
The  strain  of  strutting  chanticleer 
Cry,  Cock-a-diddle-dow ! 

II 

Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I : 

In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie  ; 

There  I  couch,  when  owls  do  cry  • 

On  the  bat's  back  I  do  fly 

After  summer  merrily. 

Merrily,  merrily,  shall  I  live  now, 
Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough! 

The  Tempest, 
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WINTER 

WHEN  icicles  hang  by  the  wall 
And  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  hi?  nail, 

And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall, 
And  milk  comes  frozen  home  in  pail; 

When  blood  is  nipt,  and  ways  be  foul, 

Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl 
Tu-whit ! 

Tu-who !    A  merry  note  ! 

While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 

When  all  about  the  wind  doth  blow, 
And  coughing  drowns  the  parson's  saw, 

And  birds  sit  brooding  in  the  snow, 
And  Marian's  nose  looks  red  and  raw; 

When  roasted  crabs  hiss  in  the  bowl  — 

Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl 
Tu-whit ! 

Tu-who  !     A  merry  note ! 

While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 

Love's  Labour  V  Lost, 


LOVE    IN    SPRING-TIME 

IT  was  a  lover  and  his  lass, 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino, 
That  o'er  the  green  corn-field  did  pass 

In  the  spring-time,  the  only  pretty  ring  time, 
When  birds  do  sing,  hey  ding  a  ding,  ding; 

Sweet  lovers  love  the  spring. 

Between  the  acres  of  the  rye, 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino, 
These  pretty  country  folk  would  lie, 

In  the  spring-time,  the  only  pretty  ring  time, 
When  birds  do  sing,  hey  ding  a  ding,  ding; 

Sweet  lovers  love  the  spring. 

This  carol  they  began  that  hour, 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho-  and  a  hey  nonino, 
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How  that  a  life  was  but  a  flower 

In  the  spring-time,  the  only  pretty  ring  time, 

When  birds  do  sing,  hey  ding  a  ding,  ding; 
Sweet  levers  love  the  spring. 

And  therefore  take  the  present  time, 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino, 

For  love  is  crowned  with  the  prime 

In  the  spring-time,  the  only  pretty  ring  time, 

When  birds  do  sing,  hey  ding  a  ding,  ding ; 
Sweet  lovers  love  the  spring. 

As  You  Like  //. 


TO   SILVIA 

WHO  is  Silvia?     What  is  she, 

That  all  our  swains  commend  her? 

Holy,  fair,  and  wise  is  she  ; 

The  heaven  such  grace  did  lend  her, 

That  she  might  admired  be. 

Is  she  kind,  as  she  is  fair? 

For  beauty  lives  with  kindness; 
Love  doth  to  her  eyes  repair, 

To  help  him  of  his  blindness : 
And,  being  help'd,  inhabits  there. 

Then  to  Silvia  let  us  sing, 

That  Silvia  is  excelling; 
She  excels  each  mortal  thing 

Upon  the  dull  earth  dwelling; 
To  her  let  us  garlands  bring. 

The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 


SONGS   OF   THE   GREENWOOD 


UNDER  the  greenwood  tree, 
Who  loves  to  lie  with  me, 
And  turn  his  merry  note 
Unto  the  sweet  bird's  throat — • 
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Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither! 

Here  shall  he  see 

No  enemy 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

Who  doth  ambition  shun 
And  loves  to  live  i'  the  sun, 
Seeking  the  food  he  eats 
And  pleased  with  what  he  gets  — 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither  1 
Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemy 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 


II 


Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind, 

Thou  art  not  so  unkind 

As  man's  ingratitude ; 

Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen 

Because  thou  art  not  seen, 

Although  thy  breath  be  rude. 
Heigh  ho  !  sing  heigh  ho  !  unto  the  green  holly: 
Most  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loving  mere  folly: 

Then,  heigh  ho!  the  holly! 

This  life  is  most  jolly. 

Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky, 

Thou  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 

As  benefits  forgot : 

Though  thou  the  waters  warp, 

Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 

As  friend  remembered  not. 

Heigh  ho  !  sing  heigh  ho  !  unto  the  green  holly  : 
Most  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loving  mere  folly: 

Then,  heigh  ho !  the  holly  1 

This  life  is  most  jolly. 

As  You  Like  It. 
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SONG  AT  SUNRISE 

HARK  !  Hark !  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings 

And  Phoebus  'gins  arise, 
His  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs 

On  chaliced flowers  that  lies; 
And  winking  Mary-buds  begin 

To  ope  their  golden  eyes  ; 
With  every  thing  that  pretty  is, 
My  lady  sweet,  arise  ; 
Arise,  arise ! 

Cymbeline. 


LOVE   FORSWORN 

TAKE,  O  take  those  lips  away 
That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn, 
And  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day, 
Lights  that  do  mislead  the  morn : 
But  my  kisses  bring  again, 

Bring  again  — 
Seals  of  love,  but  seal'd  in  vain, 

Seal'd  in  vain ! 

Measure  for  Measure. 


SIGH    NO   MORE,    LADIES! 

SIGH  no  more,  ladies,  sigh  no  more, 

Men  were  deceivers  ever ; 
One  foot  in  sea,  and  one  on  shore; 

To  one  thing  constant  never. 
Then  sigh  not  so,  but  let  them  go, 

And  be  you  blithe  and  bonny, 
Converting  all  your  sounds  of  woe 

Into,  Hey,  nonny,  nonny. 

Sing  no  more  ditties,  sing  no  moe 
Of  dumps  so  dull  and  heavy ; 

The  fraud  of  men  was  ever  so, 
Since  summer  first  was  leavy. 
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Then  sigh  not  so,  but  let  them  go, 

And  be  you  blithe  and  bonny, 
Converting  all  your  sounds  of  woe 

Into,  Hey,  nonny,  nonny.  / 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 


THE    LOVER'S    DESPAIR 

COME  away,  come  away,  Death, 
And  in  sad  cypress  let  me  be  laid  ; 

Fly  away,  fly  away,  breath  ; 
I  am  slain  by  a  fair  cruel  maid. 
My  shroud  of  white,  stuck  all  with  yew, 

O,  prepare  it : 

My  part  of  death,  no  one  so  true 
Did  share  it. 

Not  a  flower,  not  a  flower  sweet, 
On  my  black  coffin  let  there  be  strown ; 

Not  a  friend,  not  a  friend  greet 
My  poor  corpse,  where  my  bones  shall  be  thrown : 
A  thousand  thousand  sighs  to  save, 

Lay  me,  O,  where 
Sad  true  lover  never  find  my  grave, 

To  weep  there. 

1  ivelfth  Night, 


A   SEA    DIRGE. 

FULL  fathom  five  thy  father  lies  : 
Of  his  bones  are  coral  made  ; 
Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes : 
Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade, 
But  doth  surfer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 
Sea-nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell : 
Hark!  now  I  hear  them, — 
Ding,  dong,  bell. 

The  Tempest. 
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OPHELIA'S    SONGS 

I 

How  should  I  your  true  love  know 

From  another  one  ? 
By  his  cockle  hat  and  staff, 

And  his  sandal  shoon. 

He  is  dead  and  gone,  lady, 

He  is  dead  and  gone; 
At  his  head,  a  grass-green  turf, 

At  his  heels  a  stone. 

White  his  shroud  as  the  mountain  snow. 

Larded  with  sweet  flowers ; 
"Which  be  wept  to  the  grave  did  go, 

With  true-love  showers. 


II 

They  bore  him  barefaced  on  the  bier; 
Hey  non  nonny,  nonny,  hey  nonny; 
And  in  his  grave  rain'd  many  a  tear:  — 
For  bonny  sweet  Robin  is  all  my  joy. 

And  will  he  not  come  again? 
And  will  he  not  come  again? 

No,  no,  he  is  dead, 

Go  to  thy  death-bed: 
He  never  will  come  again. 

His  beard  was  as  white  as  snow, 
All  flaxen  was  his  poll; 

He  is  gone,  he  is  gone, 

And  we  cast  away  moan  : 
God  ha'  mercy  on  his  soul! 

Hamlet. 
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LOVERS     MEETING 

O  MISTRESS  mine,  where  are  you  roaming? 
O  stay  and  hear  !  your  true-love  's  coming 

That  can  sing  both  high  and  low  ; 
Trip  no  further,  pretty  sweeting, 
Journeys  end  in  lovers  meeting  — 

Every  wise  man's  son  doth  know. 

What  is  love?  'tis  not  hereafter; 
Present  mirth  hath  present  laughter; 

What's  to  come  is  still  unsure: 
In  delay  there  lies  no  plenty,  — 
Then  come  kiss  me,  Sweet-and-twenty, 

Youth's  a  stuff  will  not  endure. 

Twelfth  Night. 


FIDELE 

FEAR  no  more  the  heat  o'  the  sun 

Nor  the  furious  winter's  rages  ; 
Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  done, 

Home  art  gone  and  ta'en  thy  wages : 
Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must, 
As  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dust. 

Fear  no  more  the  frown  o'  the  great, 
Thou  art  past  the  tyrant's  stroke ; 

Care  no  more  to  clothe  and  eat ; 
To  thee  the  reed  is  as  the  oak : 

The  sceptre,  learning,  physic,  must 

All  follow  this,  and  come  to  dust. 

Fear  no  more  the  lightning-flash 

Nor  the  all-dreaded  thunder-stone; 
Fear  not  slander,  censure  rash  ; 

Thou  hast  finish'd  joy  and  moan: 
All  lovers  young,  all  lovers  must 
Consign  *o  thee,  and  come  to  dust. 

Cymbeline. 
3 
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WILLOW,   WILLOW 

THE  poor  soul  sat  sighing  by  a  sycamore  tree; 

Sing  all  a  green  willow  ; 
Her  hand  on  her  bosom,  her  head  on  her  knee ; 

Sing  willow,  willow,  willow  ; 
The  fresh  streams  ran  by  her,  and  murmur'd  her  moans? 

Sing  willow,  willow,  willow  ; 
Her  salt  tears  fell  from  her,  and  soften'd  the  stones ; 

Sing  willow,  willow,  willow. 
Sing  all  a  green  willow  must  be  my  garland. 

Othello. 


CRABBED   AGE   AND   YOUTH 

CRABBED  Age  and  Youth 

Cannot  live  together : 

Youth  is  full  of  pleasance, 

Age  is  full  of  care  ; 

Youth  like  summer  morn, 

Age  like  winter  weather, 

Youth  like  summer  brave, 

Age  like  winter  bare  : 

Youth  is  full  of  sport, 

Age's  breath  is  short, 

Youth  is  nimble,  Age  is  lame : 

Youth  is  hot  and  bold, 

Age  is  weak  and  cold, 

Youth  is  wild,  and  Age  is  tame :  — 

Age,  I  do  abhor  thee, 

Youth,  I  do  adore  thee ; 

O,  my  Love,  my  Love  is  young ! 

Age,  I  do  defy  thee  — 

O  sweet  shepherd,  hie  thee, 

For  methinks  thou  stay'st  too  long. 

The  Passionate  Pilgrim 


II 

JOHN    MILTON 

(1608-1674) 

"  TT  N  our  race  are  thousands  of  readers,"  says  Matthew 

Arnold,  "  presently  there   will  be  millions,  who 

M     know  not  a  word  of  Greek  or  Latin,  and  will  never 

learn  those  languages.     If  this  host  of  readers  are  ever 

to  gain  any  sense  of  the  power  and  charm  of  the  great 

poets  of  antiquity,  the  way  to  gain   it   is   not  through 

translations   of  the   ancients    but    through    the    original 

poetry  of  Milton,  who   has  the  like  power  and  charm 

because  he  has  the  like  grand  style." 

And  Matthew  Arnold  elsewhere  says: 

"There  are  a  few  characters  which  have  stood  the 
closest  scrutiny  and  the  severest  tests,  which  have  been 
tried  in  the  furnace  and  have  proved  true.  Of  these 
was  Milton.  Certain  high  moral  dispositions  Milton  had 
from  nature ;  he  sedulously  trained  and  developed  them 
until  they  became  habits  of  great  power. 

"  Milton's  power  of  style  has  for  its  great  character 
elevation,  which  clearly  comes  in  the  main  from  a  moral 
quality  in  him  —  his  pureness.  How  high,  clear,  and 
splendid  is  his  pureness ;  and  how  intimately  does  its 
might  enter  into  the  voice  of  his  poetry  !  What  gives 
Milton's  professions  such  a  stamp  of  their  own  is  their 
accent  of  absolute  sincerity.  In  this  elevated  strain  of 
moral  pureness  his  life  was  really  pitched  ;  its  strong 
immortal  "beauty  passed  into  the  diction  and  rhythm  of 
his  poetry." 
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The  ordinary  man  finds  it  practically  impossible 
to  read  more  than  a  page  or  two  of  "  Paradise 
Lost  "  at  a  time.  It  is  too  terribly  majestic,  too 
exhausting  in  its  mighty  flight  through  time  and 
space.  In  some  of  Milton's  sonnets,  however, 
we  find  the  same  loftiness,  the  same  sublime 
purity,  but  within  our  reach;  and  in  such  light 
lyrics  as  "  L'Allegro  "  and  "II  Penseroso  "  we 
may  at  our  ease  enjoy  the  sweet  music  of  the 
cathedral  organ  without  the  pomp  and  ceremony 
of  the  celebration  of  holy  mass.  And  these  will 
prepare  us  to  read  with  enjoyment  the  majestic 
"  Hymn  on  the  Nativity  "  which  we  read  more 
for  its  solemn  and  rolling  beauty,  its  majestic 
sound,  than  for  any  sustaining  thought  which  we 
shall  find  in  it. 

Milton  was  steeped  in  the  ancient  classics. 
Many  of  his  prose  works  he  wrote  in  Latin. 
He  was  moreover  a  churchman,  an  ecclesiastic; 
but  so  possessed  by  the  overmastering  power  of 
natural  beauty  that  he  transcends  the  hard  con 
ventionality  of  creed,  and  gives  us  the  sublimity 
of  religion,  of  time-established  traditions  and  be 
liefs,  in  forms  of  perfect  poetic  beauty.  Great 
Christian  as  he  is,  he  seems  half  pagan.  Or, 
rather,  he  makes  Christianity  a  universal  reli 
gion,  singing  hymns  in  which  all  the  world  can 
join. 

We  may  contrast  Milton  with  Wordsworth, 
—  the  poet  of  purely  natural  religion,  the  reli 
gion  of  material  nature.  Milton  is  the  poet  of 
nature  in  man,  of  man  as  one  of  Nature's  prod 
ucts,  of  human  tradition  and  form  and  conven 
tion,  as  things  that  have  grown  in  just  the  same 
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way  that  an  oak  has  grown  in  the  forest,  or  the 
geological  formations  of  earth  have  come  about 
with  ages.  Too  often  we  forget  that  we,  too, 
are  Nature's  children;  and  when  the  narrowness 
of  creed  and  nationality  and  prejudice  deform 
our  conceptions,  it  is  right  that  we  should  de 
liberately  set  God's  work  over  against  man's 
work.  But  in  Milton  the  sublime  beauty  of  di 
vinity  raises  us  out  of  our  world  of  narrowness 
and  littleness,  and  shows  us  the  growth  of  tra 
dition  as  part  of  God's  work,  and  to  us  by  far 
the  most  majestic  part. 


L'ALLEGRO 

HENCE,  loathed  Melancholy 

Of  Cerberus  and  blackest  Midnight  born 
In  Stygian  cave  forlorn, 

'Mongst  horrid  shapes  and  shrieks,  and  sights 

unholy ! 
Find  out  some  uncouth  cell, 

Where  brooding  Darkness  spreads  his  jealous 

wings, 
And  the  night-raven  sings, 

There,  under  ebon  shades  and  lou-brow'd  rocks, 
As  ragged  as  thy  locks, 

In  dark  Cimmerian  desert  ever  dwell. 
But  come,  thou  Goddess,  fair  and  free, 
In  heaven  yclept  Euphrosyne, 
And  by  men  heart-easing  Mirth; 
Whom  lovely  Venus,  at  a  birth 
With  two  sister  Graces  more, 
To  ivy-crowned  Bacchus  bore : 
Or  whether  (as  some  sager  sing) 
The  frolic  wind  that  breathes  the  spring, 
Zephyr,  with  Aurora  playing, 
As  he  met  her  once  a-Maying, 
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There,  on  beds  of  violets  blue, 

And  fresh-blown  roses  wash'd  in  dew, 

Fill'd  her  with  thee,  a  daughter  fair, 

So  buxom,  blithe,  and  debonair. 

Haste  thee,  nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 

Jest,  and  youthful  Jollity, 

Quips  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles, 

Nods,  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles, 

Such  as  hang  on  Hebe's  cheek, 

And  love  to  live  in  dimple  sleek  : 

Sport  that  wrinkled  Care  derides, 

And  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides. 

Come,  and  trip  it  as  you  go, 

On  the  light  fantastic  toe ; 

And  in  thy  right  hand  lead  with  thee 

The  mountain  nymph,  sweet  Liberty  ; 

And,  if  I  give  thee  honour  due, 

Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew, 

To  live  with  her  and  live  with  thee, 

In  unreproved  pleasures  free  :  — 

To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight, 
And  singing,  startle  the  dull  night, 
From  his  watch-tower  in  the  skies, 
Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rise ; 
Then  to  come,  in  spite  of  sorrow, 
And  at  my  window  bid  good-morrow, 
Through  the  sweet-briar,  or  the  vine, 
Or  the  twisted  eglantine  ; 
While  the  cock,  with  lively  din, 
Scatters  the  rear  of  darkness  thin, 
And  to  the  stack,  or  the  barn-door, 
Stoutly  struts  his  dames  before; 
Oft  listening  how  the  hounds  and  horn 
Cheerly  rouse  the  slumbering  morn, 
From  the  side  of  some  hoar  hill, 
Through  the  high-wood  echoing  shrill  5 
Some  time  walking,  not  unseen, 
By  hedgerow  elms,  on  hillocks  green, 
Right  against  the  eastern  gate, 
.Where  the  great  sun  begins  his  state, 
Robed  in  flames  and  amber  light, 
The  clouds  in  thousand  liveries  dight ; 
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While  the  ploughman,  near  at  hand, 
Whistles  o'er  the  furrow'd  land, 
And  the  milkmaid  singeth  blithe, 
And  the  mower  whets  his  scythe, 
And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale 
Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale. 
•  Straight  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pleasures, 
Whilst  the  landscape  round  it  measures  ; 
Russet  lawns  and  fallows  gray, 
Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray; 
Mountains,  on  whose  barren  breast 
The  labouring  clouds  do  often  rest ; 
Meadows  trim,  with  daisies  pied,  . 
Shallow  brooks,  and  rivers  wide  ; 
Towers  and  battlements  it  sees 
Bosom'd  high  in  tufted  trees, 
Where,  perhaps,  some  beauty  lies, 
The  cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes. 

Hard  by,  a  cottage  chimney  smokes 
From  betwixt  two  aged  oaks, 
Where  Corydon  and  Thyrsis  met, 
Are  at  their  savoury  dinner  set 
Of  herbs,  and  other  country  messes, 
Which  the  neat-handed  Phillis  dresses, 
And  then  in  haste  her  bower  she  leaves, 
With  Thestylis  to  bind  the  sheaves ; 
Or/ if  the  earlier  season  lead, 
To  the  tann'd  haycock  in  the  mead. 

Sometimes,  with  secure  delight, 
The  upland  hamlets  will  invite, 
When  the  merry  bells  ring  round, 
And  the  jocund  rebecks  sound 
To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid 
Dancing  in  the  checker'd  shade, 
And  young  and  old  come  forth  to  play 
On  a  sunshine  holiday, 
Till  the  livelong  daylight  fail  : 
Then  to  the  spicy  nut-brown  ale, 
With  stories  told  of  many  a  feat : 
How  fairy  Mab  the  junkets  eat ; 
She  was  pinch'd  and  pull'd,  she  said  ; 
And  he,  by  friar's  lantern  1/^d, 
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Tells  how  the  drudging  goblin  sweat 
To  earn  his  cream-howl  duly  set, 
When,  in  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  morn, 
His  shadowy  flail  hath  thresh'd  the  corn 
That  ten  day-labourers  could  not  end  ; 
Then  lies  him  down  the  lubber-fiend, 
And  stretch'd  out  all  the  chimney's  length, 
Basks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength, 
And,  crop-full,  out  of  doors  he  flings, 
Ere  the  first  cock  his  matin  rings. 
Thus  done  the  tales,  to  bed  they  creep, 
By  whispering  winds  soon  lull'd  asleep. 

Tower'd  cities  please  us  then, 
And  the  busy  hum  of  men, 
Where  throngs  of  knights  and  barons  bold 
In  weeds  of  peace,  high  triumphs  hold. 
With  store  of  ladies,  whose  bright  eyes 
Rain  influence,  and  judge  the  prize 
Of  wit  or  arms,  while  both  contend 
To  win  her  grace,  whom  all  commend. 
There  let  Hymen  oft  appear 
In  saffron  robe,  with  taper  clear, 
And  pomp,  and  feast,  and  revelry, 
With  masque  and  antique  pageantry ; 
Such  sights  as  youthful  poets  dream 
On  summer  eves  by  haunted  stream. 
Then  to  the  well-trod  stage  anon, 
If  Jonson's  learned  sock  be  on, 
Or  sweetest  Shakespeare,  Fancy's  child, 
Warble  his  native  wood-notes  wild. 

And  ever,  against  eating  cares, 
Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs 
Married  to  immortal  verse, 
Such  as  the  meeting  soul  may  pierce, 
In  notes  with  many  a  winding  bout 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out, 
With  wanton  heed  and  giddy  cunning, 
The  melting  voice  through  mazes  running, 
Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony  ; 
That  Orpheus'  self  may  heave  his  head, 
From  golden  slumbers  on  a  bed 
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Of  heap'd  Elysian  flowers  and  hear 
Such  strains  as  would  have  won  the  ear 
Of  Pluto  to  have  quite  set  free 
His  half-regain'd  Eurydice, 
These  delights  if  thou  canst  give, 
Mirth,  with  thee  I  mean  to  live. 


IL   PENSEROSO 

HENCE,  vain  deluding  Joys, 

The  brood  of  Folly,  without  father  bred ! 
How  little  you  bested, 

Or  fill  the  fixed  mind  with  all  your  toys  ! 
Dwell  in  some  idle  brain, 

And  fancies  fond  with  gaudy  shapes  possess 
As  thick  and  numberless 

As  the  gay  motes  that  people  the  sunbeams, 
Or  likest  hovering  dreams, 

The  fickle  pensioners  of  Morpheus'  train. 
But,  hail  !  thou  Goddess  sage  and  holy, 
Hail,  divinest  Melancholy  ! 
Whose  saintly  visage  is  too  bright 
To  hit  the  sense  of  human  sight, 
And,  therefore,  to  our  weaker  view, 
O'erlaid  with  black,  staid  Wisdom's  hue; 
Black,  but  such  as  in  esteem 
Prince  Memnon's  sister  might  beseem, 
Or  that  starr'd  Ethiop  queen  that  strove 
To  set  her  beauty's  praise  above 
The  Sea-Nymphs  and  their  powers  offended. 
Yet  thou  art  higher  far  descended : 
Thee  bright-hair'd  Vesta,  long  of  yore, 
To  solitary  Saturn  bore  ; 
His  daughter  she  ;  in  Saturn's  reign 
Such  mixture  was  not  held  a  stain  : 
Oft  in  glimmering  bowers  and  glades 
He  met  her,  and  in  secret  shades 
Of  woody  Ida's  inmost  grove, 
Whilst  yet  there  was  no  fear  of  Jove. 

Come,  pensive  Nun,  devout  and  pure, 
Sober,  steadfast,  and  demure, 
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All  in  a  robe  of  darkest  grain, 
Flowing  with  majestic  train, 
And  sable  stole  of  cypress  lawn 
Over  thy  decent  shoulders  drawn. 
Come  ;  but  keep  thy  wonted  state, 
With  even  step,  and  musing  gait, 
And  looks  commercing  with  the  skies. 
Thy  rapt  soul  sitting  in  thine  eyes : 
There,  held  in  holy  passion  still, 
Forget  thyself  to  marble,  till, 
With  a  sad  leaden  downward  cast, 
Thou  fix  them  on  the  earth  as  fast. 
And  join  with  thee  calm  Peace  and  Quiet, 
Spare  Fast,  that  oft  with  gods  doth  diet, 
And  hears  the  Muses,  in  a  ring, 
Aye  round  about  Jove's  altar  sing. 
And  add  to  these  retired  Leisure, 
That  in  trim  gardens  takes  his  pleasure; 
But  first  and  chiefest,  with  thee  bring 
Him  that  yon  soars  on  golden  wing, 
Guiding  the  fiery-wheeled  throne, 
The  Cherub  Contemplation ; 
And  the  mute  Silence  hist  along, 
'Less  Philomel  will  deign  a  song, 
In  her  sweetest  saddest  plight, 
Smoothing  the  rugged  brow  of  Night, 
While  Cynthia  checks  her  dragon  yoke 
Gently  o'er  the  accustom'd  oak. 
Sweet  bird,  that  shunn'st  the  noise  of  folly, 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy  ! 
Thee,  chauntress,  oft,  the  woods  among, 
I  woo,  to  hear  thy  even-song ; 
And,  missing  thee,  I  walk  unseen 
On  the  dry  smooth-shaven  green, 
To  behold  the  wandering  moon 
Riding  near  her  highest  noon, 
Like  one  that  had  been  led  astray 
Through  the  heaven's  wide  pathless  way, 
And  oft,  as  if  her  head  she  bow'd, 
Stooping  through  a  fleecy  cloud. 
Oft,  on  a  plat  of  rising  ground, 
I  hear  the  far-off  curfew  sound 
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Over  some  wide-water'd  shore, 

Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar; 

Or,  if  the  air  will  not  permit, 

Some  still,  removed  place  will  fit, 

Where  glowing  embers  through  the  room 

Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a  gloom ; 

Tar  from  all  resort  of  mirth, 

Save  the  cricket  -on  the  hearth, 

Or  the  bellman's  drowsy  charm 

To  bless  the  doors  from  nightly  harm. 

Or  let  my  lamp,  at  midnight  hour, 
Be  seen  in  some  high  lonely  tower 
Where  I  may  oft  outwatch  the  Bear 
With  thrice  great  Hermes,  or  unsphere 
The  spirit  of  Plato,  to  unfold 
What  worlds  or  what  vast  regions  hold 
The  immortal  mind  that  hath  forsook 
Her  mansion  in  this  fleshly  nook; 
And  of  those  demons  that  are  found 
In  fire,  air,  flood,  or  underground, 
Whose  power  hath  a  true  consent, 
With  planet  or  with  element. 
Sometime  let  gorgeous  Tragedy, 
In  sceptred  pall,  come  sweeping  by, 
Presenting  Thebes,  or  Pelops'  line, 
Or  the  tale  of  Troy  divine. 
Or  what  (though  rare)  of  later  age 
Ennobled  hath  the  buskin'd  stage. 

But,  O,  sad  Virgin,  that  thy  power 
Might  raise  Musaeus  from  his  bower; 
Or  bid  the  soul  of  Orpheus  sing 
Such  notes  as,  warbled  to  the  string, 
Drew  iron  tears  down  Pluto's  cheek, 
And  made  Hell  grant  what  love  did  seelq 
Or  call  up  him  that  left  half  told 
The  story  of  Cambuscan  bold, 
Of  Camball,  and  of  Algarsife, 
And  who  had  Canace  to  wife, 
That  own'd  the  virtuous  ring  and  glass, 
And  of  the  wondrous  horse  of  brass, 
On  which  the  Tartar  king  did  ride; 
And  if  aught  else  great  bards  beside 
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In  sage  and  solemn  tunes  have  sung, 
Of  tourneys,  and  of  trophies  hung, 
Of  forests  and  enchantments  drear, 
Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear. 

Thus,  Night,  oft  see  me  in  thy  pale  career 
Till  civil-suited  Morn  appear, 
Not  trick'd  and  frounced  as  she  was  wont 
With  the  Attic  boy  to  hunt, 
But  kerchief'd  in  a  comely  cloud, 
While  rocking  winds  are  piping  loud ; 
Or  usher'd  with  a  shower  still, 
When  the  gust  hath  blown  his  fill, 
Ending  on  the  rustling  leaves, 
With  minute  drops  from  off  the  eaves. 
And,  when  the  sun  begins  to  fling 
His  flaring  beams,  me,  Goddess,  bring 
To  arched  walks  of  twilight  groves, 
And  shadows  brown,  that  Sylvan  loves, 
Of  pine,  or  monumental  oak, 
Where  the  rude  axe  with  heaved  stroke 
Was  never  heard  the  nymphs  to  daunt, 
Or  fright  them  from  their  hallowed  haunt 
There  in  close  covert  by  some  brook, 
Where  no  profaner  eye  may  look, 
Hide  me  from  day's  garish  eye, 
While  the"  bee,  with  honey'd  thigh, 
That  at  her  flowery  work  doth  sing, 
And  the  waters  murmuring, 
With  such  consort  as  they  keep, 
Entice  the  dewy-feather'd  Sleep; 
And,  let  some  strange  mysterious  dream 
Wave  at  his  wings,  in  airy  stream 
Of  lively  portraiture  display'd, 
Softly  on  my  eyelids  laid. 
And,  as  I  wake,  sweet  music  breathe 
Above,  about,  or  underneath, 
Sent  by  some  Spirit  to  mortals  good, 
Or  the  unseen  Genius  of  the  wood. 

But  let  my  due  feet  never  fail 
To  walk  the  studious  cloister's  pale, 
And  love  the  high  embowed  roof, 
With  antique  pillars  massy  proof, 
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And  storied  windows  richly  dight, 

Casting  a  dim  religious  light: 

There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow, 

To  the  full-voiced  choir  below, 

In  service  high,  and  anthems  clear, 

As  may  with  sweetness  through  mine  ear, 

Dissolve  me  into  ecstasies, 

And  bring  all  Heaven  before  mine  eyes. 

And  may  at  last  my  weary  age 

Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitage, 

The  hairy  gown  and  mossy  cell, 

Where  I  may  sit  and  rightly  spell 

Of  every  star  that  heaven  doth  shew, 

And  every  herb  that  sips  the  dew, 

Till  old  experience  do  attain 

To  something  like  prophetic  strain. 

These  pleasures,  Melancholy,  give, 

And  I  with  thee  will  choose  to  live. 
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Elegy  on  a  Friend  drowned  in  the  Irish  Channel 
1637 

Yet  once  more,  O  ye  laurels,  and  once  more 
Ye  myrtles  brown,  with  ivy  never  sere, 
I  come  to  pluck  your  berries  harsh  and  crude, 
And  with  forced  fingers  rude 
Shatter  your  leaves  before  the  mellowing  year. 
Bitter  constraint  and  sad  occasion  dear 
Compels  me  to  disturb  your  season  due: 
For  Lycidas  is  dead,  dead  ere  his  prime, 
Young  Lycidas,  and  hath  not  left  his  peer. 
Who  would  not  sing  for  Lycidas?  he  knew 
Himself  to  sing,  and  build  the  lofty  rhyme. 
He  must  not  float  upon  his  watery  bier 
Unwept,  and  welter  to  the  parching  wind, 
Without  the  meed  of  some  melodious  tear. 

Begin  then,  Sisters  of  the  sacred  well 
That  from  beneath  the  seat  of  Jove  doth  spring; 
Begin,  and  somewhat  lou.lly  sweep  the  string. 
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Hence  with  denial  vain  and  coy  excuse : 

So  may  some  gentle  Muse 

With  lucky  words  favour  my  destined  urn ; 

And  as  he  passes,  turn 

And  bid  fair  peace  be  to  my  sable  shroud. 

For  we  were  nursed  upon  the  self-same  hill, 
Fed  the  same  flock  by  fountain,  shade,  and  rill: 
Together  both,  ere  the  high  lawns  appear'd 
.  Under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  Morn, 
We  drove  a-field,  and  both  together  heard 
What  time  the  gray-fly  winds  her  sultry  horn, 
Battening  our  flocks  with  the  fresh  dews  of  night, 
Oft  till  the  star  that  rose  at  evening  bright 
Toward  heaven's  descent  had  sloped  his  w^scering  wheel 
Meanwhile  the  rural  ditties  were  not  mute, 
Temper'd  to  the  oaten  flute, 

Rough  Satyrs  danced,  and  Fauns  with  cloven  heel 
From  the  glad  sound  would  not  be  absent  long ; 
And  old  Damoetas  loved  to  hear  our  t>ong. 

But,  oh-!  the  heavy  change,  now  thou  art  gone, 
Now  thou  art  gone,  and  never  must  return  ! 
Thee,  Shepherd,  thee  the  woods  and  desert  caves 
With  wild  thyme  and  the  gadding  vine  o'ergrown, 
And  all  their  echoes,  mourn : 
The  willows  and  the  hazel  copses  green 
Shall  now  no  more  be  seen 
Fanning  their  joyous  leaves  to  thy  soft  lays :  — 
As  killing  as  the  canker  to  the  rose, 
Or  taint-worm  to  the  weanling  herds  that  graze, 
Or  frost  to  flowers,  that  their  gay  wardrobe  wear 
When  first  the  white- thorn  blows ; 
Such,  Lycidas,  thy  loss  to  shepherd's  ear. 

Where  were  ye,  Nymphs,  when  the  remorseless  deep 
Closed  o'er  the  head  of  your  loved  Lycidas  ? 
For  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  steep 
Where  your  old  bards,  the  famous  Druids,  lie, 
Nor  on  the  shaggy  top  of  Mona  high, 
Nor  yet  where  Deva  spreads  her  wizard  stream  • 
Ay  me  I  I  fondly  dream  — 
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Had  ye  been  there  .  .  .  For  what  could  that  have  done? 

What  could  the  Muse  herself  that  Orpheus  bore, 

The  Muse  herself,  for  her  enchanting  son, 

Whom  universal  nature  did  lament, 

When  by  the  rout  that  made  the  hideous  roar 

His  gory  visage  down  the  stream  was  sent, 

Down  the  swift  Hebrus  to  the  Lesbian  shore? 

Alas !  what  boots  it  with  uncessant  care 
To  tend  the  homely,  slighted,  shepherd's  trade 
And  strictly  meditate  the  thankless  Muse  ? 
Were  it  not  better  done,  as  others  use, 
To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade, 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  Neaera's  hair? 
Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise 
(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind) 
To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days ; 
But  the  fair  guerdon  when  we  hope  to  find, 
And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze, 
Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  the  abhorred  shears 
And  slits  the  thin-spun  life.     "  But  not  the  praise," 
Phoebus  replied,  and  touch'd  my  trembling  ears; 
"  Fame  is  no  plant  that  grows  on  mortal  soil, 
Nor  in  the  glistering  foil 

Set  off  to  the  world,  nor  in  broad  rumour  lies  : 
But  J'ves  and  spreads  aloft  by  those  pure  eyes 
And  perfect  witness  of  all-judging  Jo.ve ; 
As  he  pronounces  lastly  on  each  deed, 
Of  so  much  fame  in  heaven  expect  thy  meed." 

O  fountain  Arethuse,  and  thou  honour'd  flood 
Smooth-sliding  Mincius,  crown'd  with  vocal  reeds, 
That  strain  I  heard  was  of  a  higher  mood. 
But  now  my  oat  proceeds, 
And  listens  to  the  herald  of  the  sea 
That  came  in  Neptune's  plea; 
He  ask'd  the  waves,  and  ask'd  the  felon  winds, 
What  hard  mishap  hath  doom'd  this  gentle  swain? 
And  question'd  every  gust  of  rugged  wings 
That  blows  from  off  each  beaked  promontory : 
They  knew  not  of  his  story ; 
And  sage  Hippotades  their  answer  brings, 
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That  not  a  blast  was  from  his  dungeon  stray'd; 

The  air  was  calm,  and  on  the  level  brine 

Sleek  Panope  with  all  her  sisters  play'd. 

It  was  that  fatal  and  perfidious  bark 

Built  in  the  eclipse,  and  rigg'd  with  curses  dark, 

That  sunk  so  low  that  sacred  head  of  thine. 

Next  Camus,  reverend  sire,  went  footing  slow, 
His  mantle  hairy,  and  his  bonnet  sedge 
Inwrought  with  figures  dim,  and  on  the  edge 
Like  to  that  sanguine  flower  inscribed  with  woe : 
"  Ah  !  who  hath  reft,"  quoth  he,  "  my  dearest  pledge  ?  " 
Last  came,  and  last  did  go 
The  Pilot  of  the  Galilean  lake ; 
Two  massy  keys  he  bore  of  metals  twain 
(The  golden  opes,  the  iron  shuts  amain). 
He  shook  his  mitred  locks,  and  stern  bespake : 
"  How  well  could  I  have  spared  for  thee,  young  swain, 
Enow  of  such,  as  for  their  bellies'  sake 
Creep  and  intrude  and  climb  into  the  fold  ! 
Of  other  care  they  little  reckoning  make 
Than  how  to  scramble  at  the  shearers'  feast, 
And  shove  away  the  worthy  bidden  guest. 
Blind  mouths !  that  scarce  themselves  know  how  to  hold 
A  sheep-hook,  or  have  learn'd  aught  else  the  least 
That  to  the  faithful  herdman's  art  belongs  ! 
What  recks  it  thejn  ?     What  need  they  ?     They  are  sped ; 
And  when  they  list,  their  lean  and  flashy  songs 
Grate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw  ; 
The  hungry  sheep  look  up,  and  are  not  fed, 
But,  swoln  with  wind  and  the  rank  mist  they  draw," 
Rot  inwardly,  and  foul  contagion  spread : 
Besides  what  the  grim  wolf  with  privy  paw 
Daily  devours  apace,  and  nothing  said. 
But  that  two-handed  engine  at  the  door 
Stands  ready  to  smite  once,  and  smite  no  more." 

Return,  Alphdus;  the  dread  voice  is  past 
That  shrunk  thy  streams ;  return,  Sicilian  Muse, 
And  call  the  vales,  and  bid  them  hither  cast 
Their  bells  and  flowerets  of  a  thousand  hues. 
Ye  valleys  low,  where  the  mild  whispers  use 
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Of  shades,  and  wanton  winds,  and  gushing  brooks 
On  whose  fresh  lap  the  swart  star  sparely  looks; 
Throw  hither  all  your  quaint  enamell'd  eyes 
That  on  the  green  turf  suck  the  honey'd  showers 
And  purple  all  the  ground  with  vernal  flowers. 
Bring  the  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dies, 
The  tufted  crow-toe,  and  pale  jessamine. 
The  white  pink,  and  the  pansy  freak'd  with  jet, 
The  glowing  violet, 

The  musk-rose,  and  the  well-attired  woodbine, 
With  cowslips  wan  that  hang  the  pensive  head, 
And  every  flower  that  sad  embroidery  wTears  : 
Bid  amarantus  all  his  beauty  shed, 
And  daffadillies  fill  their  cups  with  tears 
To  strew  the  laureat  hearse  where  Lycid  lies. 
For  so  to  interpose  a  little  ease, 
Let  our  frail  thoughts  dally  with  false  surmise  :  — 
Ay  me  !  whilst  thee  the  shores  and  sounding  seas 
Wash  far  away,  — where'er  thy  bones  are  hurl'd, 
Whether  beyond  the  stormy  Hebrides 
Where  thou  perhaps,  under  the  whelming  tide, 
Visit'st  the  bottom  of  the  monstrous  world  ; 
Or  whether  thou,  to  our  moist  vows  denied, 
Sleep'st  by  the  fable  of  Bellerus  old, 
Where  the  great  Vision  of  the  guarded  mount 
Looks  toward  Namancos  and  Bayona's  hold. 
Look  homeward,  Angel,  now,  and  melt  with  ruth  : 
And,  O  ye  dolphins,  waft  the  hapless  youth  ! 


Weep  no  more,  woeful  shepherds,  weep  no  more, 
For  Lycidas,  your  sorrow,  is  not  dead, 
Sunk  though  he  be  beneath  the  watery  floor. 
So  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean  bed, 
And  yet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  head, 
And  tricks  his  beams,  and  with  new-spangled  ore 
Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky: 
So  Lycidas  sunk  low,  but  mounted  high 
Through  the  dear  might  of  Him  that  walk'd  the  waves; 
Where,  other  groves  and  other  streams  along, 
With  nectar  pure  his  oozy  locks  he  laves, 
And  hears  the  unexpressive  nuptial  song 
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In  the  blest  kingdoms  meek  of  joy  and  love. 
There  entertain  him  all  the  Saints  above 
In  solemn  troops,  and  sweet  societies, 
That  sing,  and  singing  in  their  glory  move, 
And  wipe  the  tears  for  ever  from  his  eyes. 
Now,  Lycidas,  the  shepherds  weep  no  more ; 
Henceforth  thou  art  the  Genius  of  the  shore 
In  thy  large  recompense,  and  shalt  be  good 
To  all  that  wander  in  that  perilous  flood. 


Thus  sang  the  uncouth  swain  to  the  oaks  and  rills. 
While  the  still  morn  went  out  with  sandals  gray; 
He  touch'd  the  tender  stops  of  various  quills, 
With  eager  thought  warbling  his  Doric  lay: 
And  now  the  sun  had  stretch'd  out  all  the  hills, 
And  now  was  dropt  into  the  western  bay  : 
At  last  he  rose,  and  twitch'd  his  mantle  blue: 
To-morrow  to  fresh  woods,  and  pastures  new. 


SONNETS 
ON    HIS    BLINDNESS 

WHEN  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent 

Ere  half  my  days  in  this  dark  world  and  wide, 

And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide 

Lodged  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more  bent 

To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 

My  true  account,  lest  He  returning  chide, 

"  Doth  God  exact  day-labour,  light  denied?" 

I  fondly  ask.     But  Patience,  to  prevent 

That  murmur,  soon  replies,  "  God  doth  not  need 

Either  man's  work  or  his  own  gifts.     Who  best 

Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best.     His  state 

Is  kingly :  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed, 

And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest; 

They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 
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ON    THE   LATE    MASSACRE    IN    PIEMONT 

AVENGE,  O  Lord,  thy  slaughtered  saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold; 
Even  them  who  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  of  old 
When  all  our  fathers  worship'd  stocks  and  stones, 
Forget  not :  in  thy  book  record  their  groans 
Who  were  thy  sheep,  and  in  their  ancient  fold 
Slain  by  the  bloody  Piemontese,  th?t  roll'd 
Mother  with  infant  down  the  rocks,      their  moans 
The  vales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  thev 
To  heaven.     Their  martyr'd  blood  and  ashes  sow 
O'er  all  the  Italian  fields,  where  still  doth  sway 
The  triple  Tyrant;  that  from  these  may  grow 
A  hundred-fold,  who,  having  learnt  thy  way, 
Early  may  fly  the  Babylonian  woe. 


WHEN   THE   ASSAULT   WAS    INTENDED   TO 
THE   CITY 

CAPTAIN,  or  colonel,  or  knight  in  arms, 

Whose  chance  on  these  defenceless  doors  may  seize, 

If  deed  of  honour  did  thee  ever  please, 

Guard  them,  and  him  within  protect  from  harms. 

He  can  requite  thee  ;  for  he  knows  the  charms 

That  call  fame  on  such  gentle  acts  as  these, 

And  he  can  spread  thy  name  o'er  lands  and  seas, 

Whatever  clime  the  sun's  bright  circle  warms. 

Lift  not  thy  spear  against  the  Muses'  bower; 

The  great  Emathian  conqueror  bid  spare 

The  house  of  Pindarus,  when  temple  and  tower 

WTent  to' the  ground;  and  the  repeated  air 

Of  sad  Electra's  poet  had  the  power 

To  save  the  Athenian  walls  from  ruin  bare. 

ON   HIS   BEING   ARRIVED   TO   THE   AGE   OF 
TWENTY-THREE 

How  soon  hath  Time,  the  subtle  thief  of  youth, 
Stolen  on  his  wing  my  three-and-twentieth  year! 
My  hasting  days  fly  on  with  full  career, 
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But  my  late  spring  no  bud  or  blossom  shew'th. 

Perhaps  my  semblance  might  deceive  the  truth 

That  I  to  manhood  am  arrived  so  near ; 

And  inward  ripeness  doth  much  less  appear, 

That  some  more  timely-happy  spirits  endu'th. 

Yet,  be  it  less  or  more,  or  soon  or  slow, 

It  shall  be  still  in  strictest  measure  even 

To  that  same  lot,  however  mean  or  high, 

Toward  which  Time  leads  me,  and  the  will  of  Heaven. 

All  is,  if  I  have  grace  to  use  it  so, 

As  ever  in  my  great  Task-master's  eye. 


ON    HIS    DECEASED  WIFE 

METHOUGHT  I  saw  my  late  espoused  saint 
Brought  to  me  like  Alcestis  from  the  grave, 
Whom  Jove's  great  son  to  her  glad  husband  gave, 
Rescued  from  death  by  force,  though  pale  and  faint. 
Mine,  as  whom  wash'd  from  spot  of  child-bed  taint 
Purification  in  the  Old  Law  did  save, 
And  such  as  yet  once  more  I  trust  to  have 
Full  sight  of  her  in  heaven  without  restraint, 
Came  vested  all  in  white,  pure  as  her  mind. 
Her  face  was  veil'd  ;  yet  to  my  fancied  sight 
Love,  sweetness,  goodness,  in  her  person  shined 
So  clear  as  in  no  face  with  more  delight. 
But,  oh  !  as  to  embrace  me  she  inclined, 
I  waked,  she  fled,  and  day  brought  back  my  night. 


ODE    ON    THE    MORNING   OF    CHRIST'S 
NATIVITY 

THIS  is  the  month,  and  this  the  happy  morn 
Wherein  the  Son  of  Heaven's  eternal  King 
Of  wedded  maid  and  virgin  mother  born, 
Our  great  redemption  from  above  did  bring  ; 
For  so  the  holy  sages  once  did  sing 
That  he  our  deadly  forfeit  should  release, 
And  with  his  Father  work  us  a  perpetual  peace. 
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That  glorious  Form,  that  Light  unsufferable, 

And  that  far-beaming  blaze  of  majesty 

Wherewith  He  wont  at  Heaven's  high  council-table 

To  sit  the  midst  of  Trinal  Unity, 

He  laid  aside  ;  and,  here  with  us  to  be, 

Forsook  the  courts  of  everlasting  day, 

And  chose  with  us  a  darksome  house  of  mortal  clay. 

Say,  heavenly  Muse,  shall  not  thy  sacred  vein 

Afford  a  present  to  the  Infant  God  ? 

Hast  thou  no  verse,  no  hymn,  or  solemn  strain 

To  welcome  Him  to  this  His  new  abode, 

Now  while  the  heaven,  by  the  sun's  team  untrod, 

Hath  took  no  print  of  the  approaching  light, 

And  all  the  spangled  host  keep  watch  in  squadrons  bright? 

See  how  from  far,  upon  the  eastern  road, 

The  star-led  wizards  haste  with  odours  sweet : 

O  run,  prevent  them  with  thy  humble  ode 

And  lay  it  lowly  at  His  blessed  feet ; 

Have  thou  the  honour  first  thy  Lord  to  greet, 

And  join  thy  voice  unto  the  Angel  Quire 

From  out  His  secret  altar  touch'd  with  hallow'd  fire. 


THE    HYMN 

IT  was  the  winter  wild, 

While  the  heaven-born  Child 

All  meanly  wrapt  in  the  rude  manger  lies ; 

Nature  in  awe  to  Him 

Had  doff'd  her  gaudy  trim, 

With  her  great  Master  so  to  sympathize: 

It  was  no  season  then  for  her 

To  wanton  with  the  sun,  her  lusty  paramour. 

Only  with  speeches  fair 

She  wooes  the  gentle  air 

To  hide  her  guilty  front  with  innocent  snow, 

And  on  her  naked  shame, 

Pollute  with  sinful  blame, 

The  saintly  veil  of  maiden  white  to  throw  ; 

Confounded  that  her  Maker's  eyes 

Should  look  so  near  upon  her  foul  deformities 
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But  He,  her  fears  to  cease, 

Sent  down  the  meek-eyed  Peace  ; 

She,  crown'd  with  olive  green,  came  softly  sliding 

Down  through  the  turning  sphere, 

His  ready  harbinger, 

"With  turtle  wing  the  amorous  clouds  dividing; 

And  waving  wide  her  myrtle  wand, 

She  strikes  a  universal  peace  through  sea  and  land. 

No  war,  or  battle's  sound 

Was  heard  the  world  around  : 

The  idle  spear  and  shield  were  high  uphung ; 

The  hooked  chariot  stood 

Unstain'd  with  hostile  blood; 

The  trumpet  spake  not  to  the  armed  throng ; 

And  kings  sat  still  with  awful  eye, 

As  if  they  surely  knew  their  sovran  Lord  was  by. 

But  peaceful  was  the  night 

Wherein  the  Prince  of  Light 

His  reign  of  peace  upon  the  earth  began  : 

The  winds,  with  wonder  whist, 

Smoothly  the  waters  kist 

Whispering  new  joys  to  the  mild  ocean  — 

Who  now  hath  quite  forgot  to  rave, 

While  birds  of  calm  sit  brooding  on  the  charmed  wave 

The  stars,  with  deep  amaze, 

Stand  fix'd  in  steadfast  gaze, 

Bending  one  way  their  precious  influence  ; 

And  will  not  take  their  flight 

For  all  the  morning  light, 

Or  Lucifer  that  often  warn'd  them  thence  ; 

But  in  their  glimmering  orbs  did  glow 

Until  their  Lord  Himself  bespake,  and  bid  them  go. 

And  though  the  shady  gloom 

Had  given  day  her  room, 

The  sun  himself  withheld  his  wonted  speed, 

And  hid  his  head  for  shame, 

As  his  inferior  flame 

The  new-enlighten'd  world  no  more  should  need  ; 

He  saw  a  greater  Sun  appear 

Than  his  bright  throne  or  burning  axletree  could  bear 
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The  shepherds  on  the  lawn, 

Or  ere  the  point  of  dawn, 

Sate  simply  chatting  in  a  rustic  row  ; 

Full  little  thought  they  than 

That  the  mighty  Pan 

Was  kindly  come  to  live  with  them  below ; 

Perhaps  their  loves,  or  else  their  sheep 

Was  all  that  did  their  silly  thoughts  so  busy  keep  :  — 

When  such  music  sweet 

Their  hearts  and  ears  did  greet 

As  never  was  by  mortal  finger  strook  — 

Divinely-warbled  voice 

Answering  the  stringed  noise, 

As  all  their  souls  in  blissful  rapture  took : 

The  air,  such  pleasure  loth  to  lose, 

With  thousand  echoes  still  prolongs  each  heavenly  close 

Nature,  that  heard  such  sound 

Beneath  the  hollow  round 

Of  Cynthia's  seat  the  airy  region  thrilling, 

Now  was  almost  won 

To  think  her  part  was  dene, 

And  that  her  reign  had  here  its  last  fulfilling; 

She  knew  such  harmony  alone 

Could  hold  all  Heaven  and  Earth  in  happier  union. 

At  last  surrounds  their  sight 

A  globe  of  circular  light 

That  with  long  beams  the  shamefaced  night  array'd  ; 

The  helmed  Cherubim 

And  sworded  Seraphim 

Are  seen  in  glittering  ranks  with  wings  display'd, 

Harping  in  loud  and  solemn  quire 

With  unexpressive  notes,  to  Heaven's  new-born  Heir. 

Such  music  (as  't  is  said) 

Before  was  never  made 

But  when  of  old  the  Sons  of  Morning  sung, 

While  the  Creator  great 

His  constellations  set 

And  the  well-balanced  world  on  hinges  hung; 

And  cast  the  dark  foundations  deep, 

\nd  bid  the  weltering  waves  their  oozy  channel  keep. 
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Ring  out,  ye  crystal  spheres ! 

Once  bless  our  human  ears, 

If  ye  have  power  to  touch  our  senses  so  ; 

And  let  your  silver  chime 

Move  in  melodious  time  ; 

And  let  the  bass  of  heaven's  deep  organ  blow; 

And  with  your  ninefold  harmony 

Make  up  full  consort  to  the  angelic  symphony. 

For  if  such  holy  song 

Enwrap  our  fancy  long, 

Time  will  run  back,  and  fetch  the  age  of  gold; 

And  speckled  Vanity 

Will  sicken  soon  and  die, 

And  leprous  Sin  will  melt  from  earthly  mould; 

And  Hell  itself  will  pass  away, 

And  leave  her  dolorous  mansions  to  the  peering  day, 

Yea,  Truth  and  Justice  then 

Will  down  return  to  men, 

Orb'd  in  a  rainbow;  and,  like  glories  wearing, 

Mercy  will  sit  between 

Throned  in  celestial  sheen, 

With  radiant  feet  the  tissued  clouds  down  steering ; 

And  Heaven,  as  at  some  festival, 

Will  open  wide  the  gates  of  her  high  palace-hall. 

But  wisest  Fate  says  No ; 

This  must  not  yet  be  so  ; 

The  Babe  yet  lies  in  smiling  infancy 

That  on  the  bitter  cross 

Must  redeem  our  loss, 

So  both  Himself  and  us  to  glorify: 

Yet  first,  to  those  ychain'd  in  sleep 

The  wakeful  trump  of  doom  must  thunder  through  the  deep? 

With  such  a  horrid  clang 

As  on  Mount  Sinai  rang 

While  the  red  fire  and  smouldering  clouds  outbrake *. 

The  aged  Earth  aghast 

With  terror  of  that  blast 

Shall  from  the  surface  to  the  centre  shake, 

When',  at  the  world's  last  sessidn, 

The  dreadful  Judge  in  middle  air  shall  spread  His  throne. 
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And  then  at  last  our  bliss 

Full  and  perfect  is, 

But  now  begins  ;  for  from  this  happy  day 

The  old  Dragon  under  ground, 

In  straiter  limits  bound, 

Not  half  so  far  casts  his  usurped  sway; 

And,  wroth  to  see  his  kingdom  fail, 

Svvindges  the  scaly  horror  of  his  folded  tail. 

The  Oracles  are  dumb  ; 

No  voice  or  hideous  hum 

Runs  through  the  arched  roof  in  words  deceiving. 

Apollo  from  his  shrine 

Can  no  more  divine, 

With  hollow  shriek  the  steep  of  Delphos  leaving: 

No  nightly  trance  or  breathed  spell 

Inspires  the  pale-eyed  priest  from  the  prophetic  cell. 

The  lonely  mountains  o'er 

And  the  resounding  shore 

A  voice  of  weeping  heard,  and  loud  lament ; 

From  haunted  spring  and  dale, 

Edged  with  poplar  pale, 

The  parting  Genius  is  with  sighing  sent; 

With  flower-inwoven  tresses  torn 

The  Nymphs  in  twilight  shade  of  tangled  thickets  mourn 

In  consecrated  earth 

And  on  the  holy  hearth 

The  Lars  and  Lemures  moan  with  midnight  plaint ; 

In  urns,  and  altars  round, 

A  drear  and  dying  sound 

Affrights  the  Flamens  at  their  service  quaint ; 

And  the  chill  marble  seems  to  sweat, 

While  each  peculiar  power  foregoes  his  wonted  seat. 

Peor  and  Baalim 

Forsake  their  temples  dim, 

With  that  twice-batter'd  god  of  Palestine ; 

And  mooned  Ashtaroth, 

Heaven's  queen  and  mother  both, 

Now  sits  not  girt  with  tapers'  holy  shine  ; 

The  Lybic  Hammon  shrinks  his  horn  : 

In  vain  the  Tyrian  maids  their  wounded  Thammuz  mourn. 
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And  sullen  Moloch,  fled, 

Hath  left  in  shadows  dread 

His  burning  idol  all  of  blackest  huej 

In  vain  with  cymbals'  ring 

They  call  the  grisly  king, 

In  dismal  dance  about  the  furnace  blue; 

The  brutish  gods  of  Nile  as  fast, 

Isis,  and  Orus,  and  the  dog  Anubis,  haste. 

Nor  is  Osiris  seen 

In  Memphian  grove  or  green, 

Trampling  the  unshower'd  grass  with  lowings  loud  ; 

Nor  can  he  be  at  rest 

Within  his  sacred  chest ; 

Nought  but  profoundest  Hell  can  be  his  shroud  ; 

In  vain  with  timbrell'd  anthems  dark 

The  sable-stoled  sorcerers  bear  his  worship'd  ark. 

He  feels  from  Juda's  land 

The  dreaded  Infant's  hand; 

The  rays  of  Bethlehem  blind  his  dusky  eyn  ; 

Nor  all  the  gods  beside 

Longer  dare  abide, 

Not  Typhon  huge,  ending  in  snaky  twine  : 

Our  Babe,  to  show  His  Godhead  true, 

Can  in  His  swaddling  bands  control  the  damned  crew. 

So,  when  the  sun  in  bed 

Curtain'd  with  cloudy  red 

Pillows  his  chin  upon  an  orient  wave, 

The  flocking  shadows  pale 

Troop  to  the  infernal  jail, 

Each  fetter'd  ghost  slips  to  his  several  grave ; 

And  the  yellow-skirted  fays 

Fly  after  the  night-steeds,  leaving  their  moon-loved  maze,, 

But  see  !  the  Virgin  blest 

Hath  laid  her  Babe  to  rest  ; 

Time  is,  our  tedious  song  should  here  have  ending: 

Heaven's  youngest-teemed  star 

Hath  fix'd  her  polish'd  car, 

Her  sleeping  Lord  with  hand-maid  lamp  attending: 

And  all  about  the  courtly  stable 

Bright-harness'd  Angels  sit  in  order  serviceable. 


Ill 

ROBERT    BURNS 

(1759-1796) 

I  SUPPOSE  no  man  ever  lived  and  no  poet 
ever  wrote  who  has  done  so  much  to  make  us 
pity  the  weak  and  erring,  to  love  the  human 
heart  with  all  its  faults  and  weaknesses,  to  inspire 
forgiveness  and  sympathy,  and  fill  the  world  with 
tenderness  and  love  even  for  a  mountain  daisy 
and  a  "  wee  sleekit  mousie,"  as  Robert  Burns. 

Burns  was  born  in  grinding  Scotch  poverty, 
and  even  in  the  day  of  his  literary  success  he  did 
not  escape  from  it.  He  had  all  the  faults  and 
vices  of  a  passionate  human  heart.  And  yet  the 
sternest  Christian  of  us  cannot  but  forgive  him 
and  love  him  with  a  tender  pity  for  the  pure  and 
beautiful  songs  he  wrote. 

In  an  age  the  most  artificial  which  English 
literature  has  known,  appeared  Burns,  the  most 
spontaneous,  natural,  inevitable  poet  that  ever 
wrote.  Nature  loves  contrasts,  and  we  certainly 
find  one  of  the  most  perfect  when  we  compare 
Burns  with  Pope.  Wordsworth  is  simple,  but 
he  is  sophisticated.  Burns  is  naturally  simple, 
and  yet  so  broadly  intelligent  that  the  keenest 
human  mind  is  bound  to  delight  in  him. 

Burns  was  a  sinner;  but  we  feel  certain  that 
his  sins  are  the  mere  excess  of  a  superabundant 
nature,  or  the  result  of  the  unnatural  suffering 
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to  which  he  was  subject  during  the  whole  of  his 
short  life;  for  his  love-songs  are  as  pure,  as 
tender,  as  gentle,  as  sweet,  as  the  ripple  of  the 
brook,  and  nothing  is  nobler  than  the  little  poem 
"  the  man  's  the  gowd  for  a'  that,"  nothing  simpler 
and  more  natural  and  more  reverent  than  "  The 
Cotter's  Saturday  Night."  Milton  is  an  eagle 
in  the  clouds,  Burns  a  daisy  in  the  field;  but  we 
are  forced  to  see  the  same  loveliness  of  beauty 
at  both  extremes ;  and  millions  on  the  earth  will 
love  Burns  to  one  who  has  the  strength  of  pin 
ion  to  soar  to  the  cold  height  in  which  Milton 
delights. 

Burns's  poetry  is  touched  with  humor.  In  this 
it  is  unique.  Poets  like  Wordsworth  and  Milton 
are  hopelessly  solemn,  Byron  can  be  satirical  but 
hardly  humorous,  and  Shelley  and  Keats  and 
Tennyson  seemed  to  live  in  a  land  where  humor 
had  no  uses.  But  there  is  no  great  humanity 
without  pathos,  and  pathos  is  but  the  reverse  of 
humor.  It  breathes  through  all  that  Burns  wrote 
like  a  purifying  salt  breeze  from  the  sea,  or  a 
mountain  brook  full  of  sparkle  and  ozone.  And 
with  it  all  Burns  is  invariably  poetic,  —  that  is, 
he  sees  all  in  the  light  of  beauty,  and  shapes 
everything  in  divine  loveliness  quite  as  much  as 
Shelley  does.  Hood  was  pathetic  and  humorous, 
but  not  always  poetic. 

Burns  is  what  he  is  because  his  emotions  mas 
tered  his  poetic  intelligence,  and  his  heart  and  his 
mind  speak  in  the  same  voice,  singing  endearing 
gentleness  with  perfect  sweetness. 


Robert  Burns 


AULD    LANG   SYNE 

SHOULD  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 
And  never  brought  to  min'  ? 

Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 
And  auld  lang  syne  ? 

Chorus 

For  auld  lang  syne,  my  dear, 

For  auld  lang  syne, 
We  '11  tak  a  cup  o'  kindness  yet, 

For  auld  lang  syne  ! 

And  surely  ye  '11  be  your  pint-stowp, 

And  surely  I  '11  be  mine ; 
And  we  '11  tak  a  cup  o'  kindness  yet 

For  auld  lang  syne. 
For  auld,  &c. 


We  twa  hae  run  about  the  braes, 

And  pu'd  the  gowans  fine  ; 
But  we  Ve  wander'd  mony  a  weary  fit 

Sin'  auld  lang  syne. 
For  auld,  &c. 

We  twa  hae  paidled  i*  the  burn, 

Frae  mornin  sun  till  dine; 
But  seas  between  us  braid  hae  roar'd 

Sin'  auld  lang  syne. 
For  auld,  &c. 

And  here  's  a  hand,  my  trusty  ficre, 

And  gie  's  a  hand  o'  thine ; 
And  we  '11  tak  a  right  guid-willie  waught 

For  auld  lang  syne. 
For  auld,  &c. 
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BANNOCKBURN 

ROBERT  BRUCE'S   ADDRESS   TO   HIS   ARMY 

SCOTS,  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled, 
Scots,  wham  Bruce  has  aften  led, 
Welcome  to  your  gory  bed, 
Or  to  glorious  victorie. 

Now 's  the  day,  and  now  's  the  hour; 
See  the  front  o'  battle  lower; 
See  approach  proud  Edward's  power  — 
Edward  !  chains  and  slaverie ! 

•     Wha  will  be  a  traitor  knave  ? 
Wha  can  fill  a  coward's  grave  ? 
Wha  sae  base  as  be  a  slave  ? 
Traitor !  coward  !  turn  and  flee  I 

Wha  for  Scotland's  King  and  law 
Freedom's  sword  will  strongly  draw, 
Free-man  stand,  or  free-man  fa', 
Caledonian  !  on  wi'  me  ! 

By  Oppression's  woes  and  pains ! 
By  your  sons  in  servile  chains ! 
We  will  drain  our  dearest  veins, 
But  they  shall  —  they  shall  be  free ! 

Lay  the  proud  usurpers  low ! 
Tyrants  fall  in  every  foe  ! 
Liberty  's  in  every  blow  ! 
Forward  !  let  us  do,  or  die ! 

FOR   A'   THAT   AND   A'   THAT 

Is  there  for  honest  poverty 

That  hangs  his  head,  and  a'  that? 
The  coward  slave,  we  pass  him  by, 
We  dare  be  poor  for  a'  that ! 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

Our  toils  obscure,  and  a'  that ; 
The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp; 
The  man  's  the  gowd  for  a'  that. 
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What  tho'  on  hamely  fare  we  dine, 

Wear  hoddin  grey,  and  a'  that; 
Gie  fools  their  silks,  and  knaves  their  wine, 
A  man 's  a  man  for  a'  that. 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

Their  tinsel  show,  and  a'  that, 
The  honest  man,  tho'  e'er  sae  poor, 
Is  king  o1  men  for  a'  that. 

Ye  see  yon  birkie,  ca'd  a  lord, 

Wha  struts,  and  stares,  and  a'  that? 
Tho'  hundreds  worship  at  his  word, 
He  's  but  a  cuif  for  a'  that. 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

His  ribband,  star,  and  a'  that, 
The  man  o'  independent  mind, 
He  looks  and  laughs  at  a'  that. 

A.  prince  can  mak  a  belted  knight, 

A  marquis,  duke,  and  a'  that ; 
Put  an  honest  man  's  aboon  his  might  — 
Guid  faith,  he  mauna  fa'  that ! 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

Their  dignifies,  and  a'  that, 
The  pith  o'  sense,  an'  pride  o'  worth, 
Are  higher  rank  than  a'  that. 

Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may 

(As  come  it  will  for  a'  that) 
That  Sense  and  Worth,  o'er  a'  the  earth, 
May  bear  the  gree,  and  a'  that! 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

It 's  comin  yet,  for  a'  that, 
That  man  to  man,  the  world  o'er, 
Shall  brithers  be  for  a'  that. 


THE  BANKS  O'  BOON 

YE  banks  and  braes  o'  bonnie  Boon 
How  can  ye  blume  sae  fair ! 

How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds, 
And  I  sae  fu'  o'  care ! 
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Thou  'It  break  my  heart,  thou  bonnie  bird 
That  sings  upon  the  bough  ; 

Thou  minds  me  o'  the  happy  days 
When  my  fause  luve  was  true. 

Thou  'It  break  my  heart,  thou  bonnie  bird 
That  sings  beside  thy  mate  ; 

For  sae  I  sat,  and  sae  I  sang, 
And  wist  na  o'  my  fate. 

Aft  hae  I  roved  by  bonnie  Doon 

To  see  the  woodbine  twine, 
And  ilka  bird  sang  o'  its  luve ; 

And  sae  did  I  o'  mine. 

Wi'  lightsome  heart  I  pu'd  a  rose, 

Frae  aff  its  thorny  tree ; 
And  my  fause  luver  staw  the  rose, 

But  left  the  thorn  wi'  me. 


O,    MY   LUVE   IS    LIKE   A   RED,    RED   ROSE 

O,  MY  luve  is  like  a  red,  red  rose 
That 's  newly  sprung  in  June; 

O,  my  luve  is  like  the  melodic 
That's  sweetly  play'd  in  tune. 

As  fair  art  thou,  my  bonnie  lass, 

So  deep  in  luve  am  I : 
And  I  will  luve  thee  still,  my  dear, 

Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry  ; 

Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry,  my  dear, 
And  the  rocks  melt  wi'  the  sun  ; 

I  will  luve  thee  still,  my  dear, 
While  the  sands  o'  life  shall  run. 

And  fare  thee  weel,  my  only  luve  I 

And  fare  thee  weel  awhile  ! 
And  I  will  come  again,  my  luve, 

Tho'  it  were  ten  thousand  mile. 
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HIGHLAND    MARY 

YE  banks  and  braes  and  streams  around 

The  castle  o'  Montgomery, 
Green  be  your  woods,  and  fair  your  flowers, 

Your  waters  never  drumlie  ! 
There  simmer  first  unfald  her  robes, 

And  there  the  langest  tarry  ; 
For  there  I  took  the  last  fareweel 

O'  my  sweet  Highland  Mary. 

How  sweetly  bloom'd  the  gay  green  birk, 

How  rich  the  hawthorn's  blossom, 
As  underneath  their  fragrant  shade 

I  clasp'd  her  to  my  bosom  ! 
The  golden  hours  on  angel  wings 

Flew  o'er  me  and  my  dearie ; 
For  dear  to  me  as  light  and  life 

Was  my  sweet  Highland  Mary. 

Wi'  mony  a  vow  and  lock'd  embrace 

Our  parting  was  fu'  tender ; 
And  pledging  aft  to  meet  again, 

We  tore  oursels  asunder ; 
But,  O,  fell  Death's  untimely  frost, 

That  nipt  my  flower  sae  early  ! 
Now  green  's  the  sod,  and  cauld  's  the  clay. 

That  wraps  my  Highland  Mary! 

O,  pale,  pale  now,  those  rosy  lips, 

I  aft  hae  kiss'd  sae  fondly ! 
And  closed  for  aye  the  sparkling  glance 

That  dwelt  on  me  sae  kindly; 
And  mouldering  now  in  silent  dust 

That  heart  that  lo'ed  me  dearly  ! 
But  still  within  my  bosom's  core 

Shall  live  my  Highland  Mary. 
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MARY   MORISON 

0  MARY,  at  thy  window  be ! 

It  is  the  wish'd,  the  trysted  hour. 
Those  smiles  and  glances  let  me  see, 
That  make  the  miser's  treasure  poor. 
How  blithely  wad  I  bide  the  stoure, 
A  weary  slave  frae  sun  to  sun, 
Could  I  the  rich  reward  secure, 
The  lovely  Mary  Morison  ! 

Yestreen  when  to  the  trembling  string 
The  dance  gaed  thro'  the  lighted  ha', 
To  thee  my  fancy  took  its  wing,  — 

1  sat,  but  neither  heard  nor  saw : 
Tho'  this  was  fair,  and  that  was  braw, 
And  yon  the  toast  of  a'  the  town, 

I  sigh'd,  and  said  amang  them  a', 
"Ye  are  na  Mary  Morison." 

O  Mary,  canst  thou  wreck  his  peace 
Wha  for  thy  sake  wad  gladly  dee  ? 
Or  canst  thou  break  that  heart  of  his, 
Whase  only  faut  is  loving  thee  ? 
If  love  for  love  thou  wilt  na  gie, 
At  least  be  pity  to  me  shown ; 
A  thought  ungentle  canna  be 
The  thought  o'  Mary  Morison. 


PRAYER   FOR   MARY1 

POWERS  celestial,  whose  protection 

Ever  guards  the  virtuous  fair, 
While  in  distant  climes  I  wander, 

Let  my  Mary  be  your  care  : 
Let  her  form  sae  fair  and  faultless, 

Fair  and  faultless  as  your  own ; 
Let  my  Mary's  kindred  spirit 

Draw  your  choicest  influence  down. 

1  One  of  Burns's  few  good  songs  ;n  literary  English. 
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Make  the  gales  you  waft  around  her 

Soft  and  peaceful  as  her  breast; 
Breathing  in  the  breeze  that  fans  her, 

Soothe  her  bosom  into  rest : 
Guardian  angels,  O  protect  her, 

When  in  distant  lands  I  roam  ; 
To  realms  unknown  while  fate  exiles  me, 

Make  her  bosom  still  my  home. 


TO   MARY   IN   HEAVEN 

THOU  lingering  star,  with  less'ning  ray, 

That  lov'st  to  greet  the  early  morn, 
Again  thou  usher'st  in  the  day 

My  Mary  from  my  soul  was  torn. 
O  Mary  !  dear  departed  shade  ! 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest  ? 
Seest  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  ? 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast? 

That  sacred  hour  can  I  forget  ? 

Can  I  forget  the  hallow'd  grove, 
Where  by  the  winding  Ayr  we  met, 

To  live  one  day  of  parting  love  ? 
Eternity  will  not  efface 

Those  records  dear  of  transports  past, 
Thy  image  at  our  last  embrace  — 

Ah !  little  thought  we  't  was  our  last! 

Ayr  gurgling  kiss'd  his  pebbled  shore, 

O'erhung  with  wild  woods,  thick'ning  green; 
The  fragrant  birch,  and  hawthorn  hoar, 

Twined  am'rous  round  the  raptured  scene. 
The  flowers  sprang  wanton  to  be  prest, 

The  birds  sang  love  on  ev'ry  spray 
Till  too,  too  soon,  the  glowing  west 

Proclaim'd  the  speed  of  winged  day. 

Still  o'er  these  scenes  my  mem'ry  wakes 
And  fondly  broods  with  miser  care  ! 

Time  but  the  impression  deeper  makes, 
As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear. 
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My  Mary,  dear  departed  shade  ! 

.     Where  is  thy  blissful  place  of  rest? 

Seest  them  thy  lover  lowly  laid  ? 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast? 


FAREWELL   TO    NANCY 

AE  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever  ! 
Ae  fareweel,  and  then  for  ever! 
Deep  in  heart-wrung  tears  I  '11  pledge  thee, 
Warring  sighs  and  groans  I  '11  wage  thee. 
Who  shall  say  that  fortune  grieves  him 
While  the  star  of  hope  she  leaves  him  ? 
Me,  nae  cheerfu'  twinkle  lights  me; 
Dark  despair  around  benights  me. 

I  '11  ne'er  blame  my  partial  fancy : 
Naething  could  resist  my  Nancy  ! 
But  to  see  her  was  to  love  her, 
Love  but  her  and  love  for  ever. 
Had  we  never  loved  sae  kindly, 
Had  we  never  loved  sae  blindly, 
Never  met  —  or  never  parted  — 
We  had  ne'er  been  broken  hearted. 

Fare  thee  weel,  thou  first  and  fairest ! 
Fare  thee  weel,  thou  best  and  dearest  J 
Thine  be  ilka  joy  and  treasure, 
Peace,  enjoyment,  love  and  pleasure  ! 
Ae  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever  : 
Ae  fareweel,  alas,  for  ever ! 
Deep  in  heart-wrung  tears  I  '11  pledge  thee. 
Warring  sighs  and  groans  I  '11  wage  thee. 


JEAN 

OF  a'  the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw 

I  dearly  like  the  West, 
For  there  the  bonnie  lassie  lives, 

The  lassie  I  lo'e  best : 
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There  wild  woods  grow,  and  rivers  row, 

And  mony  a  hill  between  ; 
But  day  and  night  my  fancy's  flight 

Is  ever  wi'  my  Jean. 

I  see  her  in  the  dewy  flowers, 

I  see  her  sweet  and  fair : 
I  hear  her  in  the  tunefu'  birds, 

I  hear  her  charm  the  air  : 
There  's  not  a  bonnie  flower  that  springs 

By  fountain,  shaw,  or  green, 
There  's  not  a  bonnie  bird  that  sings 

But  minds  me  o'  my  Jean. 

O  blaw  ye  westlin  winds,  blaw  saft 

Amang  the  leafy  trees ; 
Wi'  balmy  gale,  frae  hill  and  dale 

Bring  hame  the  laden  bees  ; 
And  bring  the  lassie  back  to  me 

That's  aye  sae  neat  and  clean; 
Ae  smile  o'  her  wad  banish  care, 

Sae  charming  is  my  Jean. 

What  sighs  and  vows  amang  the  knowes 

Hae  pass'd  atween  us  twa  ! 
How  fond  to  meet,  how  wae  to  part 

That  night  she  gaed  awa  ! 
The  Powers  aboon  can  only  ken 

To  whom  the  heart  is  seen. 
That  nane  can  be  sae  dear  to  me 

As  my  sweet  lovely  Jean  ! 


JOHN   ANDERSON    MY   JO 

JOHN  ANDERSON  my  jo,  John, 
When  we  were  first  acquent 
Your  locks  were  like  the  raven, 
Your  bonnie  brow  was  brent ; 
But  now  your  brow  is  bald.  John, 
Your  locks  are  like  the  snow ; 
But  blessings  on  your  frosty  pow. 
John  Anderson  my  jo. 
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John  Anderson  my  jo,  John, 
We  clamb  the  hill  thegither, 
And  mony  a  canty  day,  John, 
We  've  had  wi'  ane  anither: 
Now  we  maun  totter  down,  John, 
But  hand  in  hand  we  '11  go, 
And  sleep  thegither  at  the  foot, 
John  Anderson  my  jo. 


O  WHISTLE,  AND  I  'LL  COME  TO  YE,  MY  LAD 

O  WHISTLE,  and  I  '11  come  to  ye,  my  lad ; 
O  whistle,  and  1  '11  come  to  ye,  my  lad: 
Tho'  father  and  mither  and  a'  should  gae  mad, 
O  whistle,  and  I  '11  come  to  ye,  my  lad. 

But  warily  tent,  when  ye  come  to  court  me, 
And  come  na  unless  the  back-yett  be  a-jee ; 
Syne  up  the  back-stile,  and  let  naebody  see, 
And  come  as  ye  were  na  comin  to  me, 
And  come  as  ye  were  na  comin  to  me  ! 
O  whistle,  &c. 

At  kirk,  or  at  market,  whene'er  ye  meet  me, 
Gang  by  me  as  tho'  that  ye  cared  na  a  flic  : 
But  steal  me  a  blink  o'  your  bonnie  black  e'e, 
Yet  look  as  ye  were  na  lookin  at  me, 
Yet  look  as  ye  were  na  lookin  at  me  ! 
O  whistle,  &c. 

Ay  vow  and  protest  that  ye  care  na  for  me, 
And  whiles  ye  may  lightly  my  beauty  a  wee ; 
But  court  na  anither,  tho'  jokin  ye  be, 
For  fear  that  she  wyle  your  fancy  frae  me, 
For  fear  that  she  wyle  your  fancy  frae  me ! 
O  whistle,  £c. 

AFTON    WATER 

FLOW  gently,  sweet  Afton,  among  thy  green  braes  ! 
Flow  gently,  I  '11  sing  thee  a  song  in  thy  praise ! 
My  Mary  's  asleep  by  thy  murmuring  stream  — 
Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  disturb  not  her  dream. 
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Thou  stock-dove  whose  echo  resounds  thro'  the  glen, 
Ye  wild  whistling  blackbirds  in  yon  thorny  den, 
Thou  green-crested  lapwing,  thy  screaming  forbear, 
I  charge  you  disturb  not  my  slumbering  fair  ! 

How  lofty,  sweet  Afton,  thy  neighbouring  hills, 
Far  mark'd  with  the  courses  of  clear,  winding  rills ! 
There  daily  I  wander  as  noon  risQS  high, 
My  flocks  and  my  Mary's  sweet  cot  in  my  eye. 

How  pleasant  thy  banks  and  green  valleys  below, 
Where  wild  in  the  woodlands  the  primroses  blow; 
There  oft  as  mild  ev'ning  weeps  over  the  lea, 
The  sweet-scented  birk  shades  my  Mary  and  me. 

Thy  crystal  stream,  Afton,  how  lovely  it  glides, 
And  winds  by  the  cot  where  my  Mary  resides  i 
How  wanton  thy  waters  her  snowy  feet  lave, 
As  gathering  sweet  flow'rets  she  stems  thy  clear  wave ! 

Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  among  thy  green  braes  ! 
Flow  gently,  sweet  river,  the  theme  of  my  lays ! 
My  Mary 's  asleep  by  thy  murmuring  stream  — 
Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  disturb  not  her  dream. 


DUNCAN    GRAY 

DUNCAN  GRAY  cam  here  to  won. 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't ! 
On  blythe  Yule-Night  when  we  were  fou, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't ! 
Maggie  coost  her  head  fu'  high, 
Look'd  asklent  and  unco  skeigh, 
Gart  poor  Duncan  stand  abeigh  ; 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't ! 

Duncan  fleech'd,  and  Duncan  pray'd; 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't ! 
Meg  was  deaf  as  Ailsa  Craig, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o'*: ! 
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Duncan  sigh'd  baith  out  and  in, 
Grat  his  een  baith  bleer't  and  blin'j 
Spak  o'  lowpin  o'er  a  linn  ; 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't ! 

Time  and  chance  are  but  a  tide, 
Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't ! 

Slighted  love  is  sair  to  bide, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't ! 

"  Shall  I,  like  a  fool,"  quoth  he, 

"  For  a  haughty  hizzie  die  ? 

She  may  gae  to  —  France  for  me  ! '' 
Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't ! 

How  it  comes  let  doctors  tell, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't ! 

Meg  grew  sick  —  as  he  grew  well, 
Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't ! 

Something  in  her  bosom  wrings, 

For  relief  a  sigh  she  brings ; 

And  O,  her  een,  they  spak  sic  things  ! 
Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't ! 

Duncan  was  a  lad  o'  grace, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't ! 

.Maggie's  was  a  piteous  case, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't! 

Duncan  couldna  be  her  death, 

Swelling  pity  smoor'd  his  wrath ; 

Now  they're  crouse  and  cantie  baith  ! 
Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't ! 


THE   COTTER'S    SATURDAY   NIGHT 

Let  not  Ambition  mock  their  useful  toil, 
Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure  ; 

Nor  Grandeur  hear,  with  a  disdainful  smile, 
The  short  but  simple  annals  of  the  poor.  —  Gray. 

MY  loved,  my  honour'd,  much  respected  friend 
No  mercenary  bard  his  homage  pays; 
With  honest  pride,  I  scorn  each  selfish  end, 
, My  dearest  meed,  a  friend's  esteem  and  praise? 
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To  you  I  sing,  in  simple  Scottish  lays, 

The  lowly  train  in  life's  sequestered  scene; 

The  native  feelings  strong,  the  guileless  ways  ; 

What  Aiken  in  a  cottage  would  have  been ; 

Ah  !  though  his  worth  unknown,  far  happier  there,  I  ween. 

November  chill  blaws  loud  \vi'  angry  sugh ; 

The  short'ning  winter-day  is  near  a  close; 

The  miry  beasts  retreating  frae  the  pleugh  ; 

The  black'ning  trains  o'  craws  to  their  repose; 

The  toil-worn  Cotter  frae  his  labour  goes,  — 

This  night  his  weekly  moil  is  at  an  end, 

Collects  his  spades,  his  mattocks,  and  his  hoes, 

Hoping  the  morn  in  ease  and  rest  to  spend, 

And  weary,  o'er  the  moor,  his  course  does  hameward  bend. 

At  length  his  lonely  cot  appears  in  view, 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  aged  tree ; 
Th'  expectant  wee-things,  toddlin,  stacher  thro', 
To  meet  their  Dad,  wi'  fiichterin  noise  an'  glee. 

His  wee  bit  ingle,  blinkin  bonnily, 

His  clean  hearth-stane,  his  thriftie  wifie's  smile, 

The  lisping  infant  prattling  on  his  knee, 

Does  a'  his  weary  carking  cares  beguile, 

An'  makes  him  quite  forget  his  labour  an'  his  toil. 

Belyve,  the  elder  bairns  come  drapping  in, 

At  service  out,  amang  the  farmers  roun'  ; 

Some  ca'  the  pleugh,  some  herd,  some  tentie  rin 

A  cannie  errand  to  a  neebor  town  : 

Their  eldest  hope,  their  Jenny,  woman  grown, 

In  youthfu'  bloom,  love  sparkling  in  her  e'e, 

Comes  hame,  perhaps,  to  show  a  braw  new  gown, 

Or  deposite  her  sair-won  penny-fee, 

To  help  her  parents  dear,  if  they  in  hardship  be. 

Wi'  joy  unfeign'd  brothers  and  sisters  meet, 
An'  each  for  other's  welfare  kindly  spiers: 
The  social  hours,  swift-wing'd,  unnoticed  fleet, 
Each  tells  the  uncos  that  he  sees  or  hears; 
The  parents,  partial,  eye  their  hopeful  years, 
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Anticipation  forward  points  the  view. 
The  mother,  wi'  her  needle  an'  her  sheers, 
Gars  auld  claes  look  amaist  as  weel 's  the  new; 
The  father  mixes  a'  wi'  admonition  due. 


Their  master's  an'  their  mistress's  command, 

The  younkers  a'  are  warned  to  obey; 

And  mind  their  labours  wi'  an  eydent  hand, 

And  ne'er,  tho'  out  o'  sight,  to  jauk  or  play : 

"  And,  oh  !  be  sure  to  fear  the  Lord  alway, 

And  mind  your  duty,  duly  morn  and  night! 

Lest  in  temptation's  path  ye  gang  astray, 

Implore  His  counsel  and  assisting  might : 

They  never  sought  in  vain  that  sought  the  Lord  aright !  " 

But,  hark !  a  rap  comes  gently  to  the  door  ; 

Jenny,  wha  kens  the  meaning  o'  the  same, 

Tells  how  a  neibor  lad  came  o'er  the  moor, 

To  do  some  errands,  and  convoy  her  hame. 

The  wily  mother  sees  the  conscious  flame 

Sparkle  in  Jenny's  e'e,  and  flush  her  cheek  ; 

Wi'  heart-struck  anxious  care,  inquires  his  name, 

While  Jenny  hafflins  is  afraid  to  speak ; 

Weel  pleased  the  mother  hears,  it 's  nae  wild  worthless  rake. 

Wi'  kindly  welcome  Jenny  brings  him  ben ; 

A  strappin'  youth  ;  he  takes  the  mother's  eye  ; 

Blythe  Jenny  sees  the  visit 's  no  ill  ta'en  ; 

The  father  cracks  of  horses,  pleughs,  and  kye. 

The  youngster's  artless  heart  o'erflows  wi'  joy, 

But,  blate  and  laithfu',  scarce  can  weel  behave ; 

The  mother,  wi'  a  woman's  wiles,  can  spy 

What  makes  the  youth  sae  bashfu'  an'  sae  grave  ; 

Weel  pleased  to  think  her  bairn  's  respected  like  the  lave. 

O  happy  love  !  where  love  like  this  is  found ; 

0  heart-felt  raptures  !  bliss  beyond  compare  ! 

1  've  paced  much  this  weary  mortal  round, 
And  sage  experience  bids  me  this  declare  — 

"  If  Heaven  a  draught  of  heavenly  pleasure  spare, 
One  cordial  in  this  melancholy  vale, 
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*T  is  when  a  youthful,  loving,  modest  pair, 
In  other's  arms  breathe  out  the  tender  tale, 
Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn  that  scents  the  evening  gale: 

Is  there,  in  human  form,  that  bears  a  heart 

A  wretch  !  a  villain  !  lost  to  love  and  truth ! 

That  can,  with  studied,  sly,  ensnaring  art, 

Betray  sweet  Jenny's  unsuspecting  youth? 

Curse  on  his  perjured  arts  !  dissembling  smooth  ! 

Are  honour,  virtue,  conscience,  all  exiled  ? 

Is  there  no  pity,  no  relenting  ruth, 

Points  to  the  parents  fondling  o'er  their  child, 

Then  paints  the  ruin'd  maid,  and  their  distraction  wild.^ 

But  now  the  supper  crowns  their  simple  board, 
The  halesome  parritch,  chief  o'  Scotia's  food : 
The  sowpe  their  only  hawkie  does  afford, 
That  'yont  the  hallan  snugly  chows  her  cood  ; 
.  The  dame  brings  forth  in  complimental  mood, 
To  grace  the  lad,  her  weel-hain'd  kebbuck,  fell, 
An'  aft  he 's  prest,  an'  aft  he  ca's  it  guid  ; 
The  frugal  wifie,  garrulous,  will  tell 
How  't  was  a  towmond  auld,  sin'  lint  was  i'  the  bell. 

The  cheerfu'  supper  done,  wi'  serious  face, 

They,  round  the  ingle,  form  a  circle  wide ; 

The  sire  turns  o'er,  wi'  patriarchal  grace, 

The  big  ha'-Bible,  ance  his  father's  pride. 

His  bonnet  reverently  is  laid  aside, 

His  lyart  haffets  wearing  thin  an'  bare  ; 

Those  strains  that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  glide, 

He  wales  a  portion  with  judicious  care  ; 

And  "Let  us  worship  God!  "  he  says,  with  solemn  air. 

They  chant  their  artless  notes  in  simple  guise  ; 
They  tune  their  hearts,  by  far  the  noblest  aim  : 
Perhaps  "  Dundee's"  wild  warbling  measures  rise, 
Or  plaintive  "  Martyrs,"  worthy  of  the  name  ; 
Or  noble  "  Elgin  "  beets  the  heavenward  flame, 
The  sweetest  far  of  Scotia's  holy  lays  : 
Compared  with  these,  Italian  trills  are  tame; 
The  tickled  ears  no  heart-felt  raptures  raise  ; 
Nae  unison  hae  they  with  our  Creator's  praise. 
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The  priest-like  father  reads  the  sacred  page, 
How  Abram  was  the  friend  of  God  on  high ; 
Or  Moses  bade  eternal  warfare  wage 
With  Amalek's  ungracious  progeny; 
Or  how  the  royal  Bard  did  groaning  lie 
Beneath  the  stroke  of  Heaven's  avenging  ire ; 
Or  Job's  pathetic  plaint,  and  wailing  cry  ; 
Or  rapt  Isaiah's  wild,  seraphic  fire  ; 
Or  other  holy  seers  that  tune  the  sacred  lyre. 

Perhaps  the  Christian  volume  is  the  theme, 
How  guiltless  blood  for  guilty  man  was  shed  ; 
How  He,  who  bore  in  Heaven  the  second  name, 
Had  not  on  earth  whereon  to  lay  His  head  : 
How  His  first  followers  and  servants  sped ; 
The  precepts  sage  they  wrote  to  many  a  land  : 
How  he,  who  lone  in  Patmos  banished, 
Saw  in  the  sun  a  mighty  angel  stand ; 

And  heard  great  Babylon's  doom  pronounced  by  Heaven's 
command. 

Then  kneeling  down,  to  Heaven's  Eternal  King, 

The  saint,  the  father,  and  the  husband  prays ; 

Hope  "  springs  exulting  on  triumphant  wing." 

That  thus  they  all  shall  meet  in  future  days, 

There  ever  bask  in  uncreated  rays, 

No  more  to  sigh,  or  shed  the  bitter  tear, 

Together  hymning  their  Creator's  praise, 

In  such  society,  yet  still  more  dear  ; 

While  circling  time  moves  round  in  an  eternal  sphere. 

Compared  with  this,  how  poor  Religion's  pride, 
In  all  the  pomp  of  method  and  of  art, 
When  men  display  to  congregations  wide 
Devotion's  every  grace,  except  the  heart  ! 
The  Power,  incensed,  the  pageant  will  desert, 
The  pompous  strain,  the  sacerdotal  stole  ; 
But  haply,  in  some  cottage  far  apart, 
May  hear,  well  pleased,  the  language  of  the  soul, 
And  in  His  book  of  life  the  inmates  poor  enroll. 

Then  homeward  all  take  off  their  several  way  ; 
The  youngling  cottagers  retire  to  rest ; 
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The  parent-pair  their  secret  homage  pay, 

And  proffer  up  to  Heaven  the  warm  request, 

That  He,  who  stills  the  raven's  clamorous  nest, 

And  decks  the  lily  fair  in  flowery  pride, 

Would,  in  the  way  His  wisdom  sees  the  best, 

For  them,  and  for  their  little  ones  provide; 

But  chiefly,  in  their  hearts  with  grace  divine  preside. 

From  scenes  like  these  old  Scotia's  grandeur  springs, 
That  makes  her  loved  at  home,  revered  abroad : 
Princes  and  lords  are  but  the  breath  of  kings  ; 
•"  An  honest  man  's  the  noblest  work  of  God  "  : 
And  certes,  in  fair  virtue's  heavenly  road, 
The  cottage  leaves  the  palace  far  behind; 
What  is  a  lordling's  pomp  ?  a  cumbrous  load, 
Disguising  oft  the  wretch  of  human  kind, 
Studied  in  arts  of  hell,  in  wickedness  refined ! 

O  Scotia  !  my  dear,  my  native  soil ! 

For  whom  my  warmest  wish  to  Heaven  is  sent, 

Long  may  thy  hardy  sons  of  rustic  toil 

Be  blest  with  health,  and  peace,  and  sweet  content! 

And  oh  !  may  Heaven  their  simple  lives  prevent 

From  luxury's  contagion,  weak  and  vile  ! 

Then,  howe'er  crowns  and  coronets  be  rent, 

A  virtuous  populace  may  rise  the  while, 

And  stand  a  wall  of  fire  around  their  much-loved  Isle. 

O  Thou !  who  pour'd  the  patriotic  tide 

That  stream'd  thro'  Wallace's  undaunted  heart ; 

Who  dared  to  nobly  stem  tyrannic  pride, 

Or  nobly  die,  the  second  glorious  part, 

(The  patriot's  God  peculiarly  Thou  art, 

His  friend,  inspirer,  guardian,  and  reward!) 

O  never,  never,  Scotia's  realm  desert  ; 

But  still  the  patriot,  and  the  patriot-bard, 

in  bright  succession  raise,  her  ornament  and  guard! 
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TO   A   MOUSE 

ON   TURNING    HER   UP   IN    HER   NEST   WITH   THE   PLOUGH, 
NOVEMBER,    1785 

WEE,  sleekit,  cowrin,  tim'rous  beastie, 
O,  what  a  panic  's  in  thy  breastie  ! 
Thou  need  na  start  awa  sae  hasty, 

Wi'  bickering  brattle  ! 
I  wad  be  laith  to  rin  an'  chase  thee, 

Wi'  murd'ring  pattle ! 

I  'm  truly  sorry  man's  dominion 
Has  broken  Nature's  social  union, 
An'  justifies  that  ill  opinion, 

Which  makes  thee  startle 
At  me,  thy  poor,  earth-born  companion, 

An'  fellow-mortal  1 

I  doubt  na,  whiles,  but  thou  may  thieve ; 
What  then?  poor  beastie,  thou  maun  live! 
A  daimen  icker  in  a  thrave 

'S  a  sma'  request : 
I  '11  get  a  blessing  wi'  the  lave, 

And  never  miss  't ! 

Thy  wee  bit  housie,  too,  in  ruin! 
Its  silly  wa's  the  win's  are  strewin  ! 
An'  naething,  now,  to  big  a  new  ane, 

O'  foggage  green ! 
An'  bleak  December's  winds  ensuin, 

Baith  snell  an'  keen  ! 

Thou  saw  the  fields  laid  bare  and  waste. 
An'  weary  winter  comin'  fast, 
An'  cozie  here,  beneath  the  blast, 

Thou  thought  to  dwell, 
Till  crash  !  the  cruel  coulter  past, 

Out  thro'  thy  cell. 
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That  wee  bit  heap  o'  leaves  an'  stibble, 
Has  cost  thee  mony  a  weary  nibble! 
Now  thou  's  turn'd  out  for  a'  thy  trouble, 

But  house  or  hald, 
To  thole  the  winter's  sleety  dribble, 

An'  cranreuch  cauld ! 

But,  Mousie,  thou  art  no  thy  lane, 
In  proving  foresight  may  be  vain  : 
The  best  laid  schemes  o'  mice  an'  men 

Gang  aft  a-gley, 
An'  lea'e  us  nought  but  grief  an'  pain, 

For  promised  joy. 

Still  thou  art  blest,  compared  wi'  me  ! 
The  present  only  toucheth  thee  : 
But  och  !  I  backward  cast  my  e'e 

On  prospects  drear  ! 
An'  forward,  tho'  I  canna  see, 

I  guess  an'  fear! 


TO   A   MOUNTAIN    DAISY 

ON  TURNING   ONE  DOWN   WITH   THE   PLOUGH,   IN   APRIL, 
1786 

WEE,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flow'r, 
Thou  's  met  me  in  an  evil  hour ; 
For  I  maun  crush  amang  the  stoure 

Thy  slender  stem. 
To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  pow'r, 

Thou  bonnie  gem. 

Alas  !  it's  no  thy  neebor  sweet, 
The  bonnie  Lark,  companion  meet ! 
Bending  thee  'mang  the  dewy  weet ! 

Wi '  spreckled  breast, 
When  upward-springing,  blythe,  to  greet 

The  purpling  east. 
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Cauld  blew  the  bitter-biting  north 
Upon  thy  early,  humble  birth ; 
Yet  cheerfully  thou  glinted  forth 

Amid  the  storm, 
Scarce  rear'd  above  the  parent-earth 

Thy  tender  form. 

The  flaunting  flow'rs  our  gardens  yield, 
High  shelt'ring  woods  and  wa's  maun  shield. 
But  thou,  beneath  the  random  bield 

O'  clod  or  stane, 
Adorns  the  histie  stibble-field, 

Unseen,  alane. 

There,  in  thy  scanty  mantle  clad, 
Thy  snawie  bosom  sun-ward  spread, 
Thou  lifts  thy  unassuming  head 

In  humble  guise  ; 
But  now  the  share  uptears  thy  bed, 

And  low  thou  lies  ! 

Such  is  the  fate  of  artless  Maid, 
Sweet  flow'ret  of  the  rural  shade ! 
By  love's  simplicity  betray'd 

And  guileless  trust, 
Till  she,  like  thee,  all  soil'd  is  laid 

Low  i'  the  dust. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  simple  Bard, 

On  life's  rough  ocean  luckless  starr'df 

Unskilful  he  to  note  the  card 

Of  prudent  lore, 
Till  billows  rage,  and  gales  blow  hard, 

And  whelm  him  o'er! 

Such  fate  to  suffering  worth  is  giv'n, 
Who  long  with  wants  and  woes  has  striv'riy 
By  human  pride  or  cunning  driven 

To  mis'ry's  brink, 
Till,  wrench'd  of  ev'ry  stay  but  Heav'n, 

He,  ruin'd,  sink ! 
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Ev'n  thou  who  mourn'st  the  Daisy's  fate, 
That  fate  is  thine  —  no  distant  date; 
Stern  Ruin's  ploughshare  drives,  elate, 

Full  on  thy  bloom, 
Till  crush'd  beneath  the  furrow's  weight, 

Shall  be  thy  doom  1 


TAM    O'    SHANTER 

WHEN  chapman  billies  leave  the  street, 
And  drouthy  neebors,  neebors  meet, 
As  market-days  are  wearing  late, 
An'  folk  begin  to  tak  the  gate ; 
While  we  sit  bousing  at  the  nappy, 
An'  getting  fou  and  unco  happy, 
We  think  na  on  the  lang  Scots  miles, 
The  mosses,  waters,  slaps.,  and  styles, 
That  lie  between  us  and  our  hame, 
Whare  sits  our  sulky  sullen  dame, 
Gathering  her  brows  like  gathering  storm, 
Nursing  her  wrath  to  keep  it  warm. 

This  truth  fand  honest  Tarn  o'  Shanter, 
As  he  frae  Ayr  ae  night  did  canter, 
(Auld  Ayr,  wham  ne'er  a  town  surpasses, 
For  honest  men  and  bonnie  lasses). 

O  Tarn  !  hadst  thou  but  been  sae  wise, 
As  ta'en  thy  ain  wife  Kate's  advice  ! 
She  tauld  thee  weel  thou  wast  a  skellum, 
A  blethering,  blustering,  drunken  blellum ; 
That  frae  November  till  October, 
Ae  market-day  thou  was  nae  sober ; 
That  ilka  melder  wi'  the  miller, 
Thou  sat  as  lang  as  thou  had  siller; 
That  ev'ry  naig  was  ca'd  a  shoe  on, 
The  smith  and  thee  gat  roaring  fou  on ; 
That  at  the  Lord's  house,  ev'n  on  Sunday, 
Thou  drank  wi'  Kirkton  Jean  till  Monday. 
She  prophesied  that,  late  or  soon, 
Thou  would  be  found  deep  drown'd  in  Doon; 
Or  catch'd  wi'  warlocks  in  the  mirk, 
By  Alloway's  auld  haunted  kirk. 
6 
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Ah,  gentle  dames  !  it  gars  me  greet, 
To  think  how  mony  counsels  sweet, 
How  mony  lengthen'd  sage  advices, 
The  husband  frae  the  wife  despises ! 

But  to  our  tale  :  Ae  market  night, 
Tarn  had  got  planted  unco  right ; 
Fast  by  an  ingle,  bleezing  finely, 
Wi'  reaming  swats,  that  drank  divinely; 
And  at  his  elbow,  Souter  Johnny, 
His  ancient,  trusty,  drouthy  crony  ; 
Tarn  lo'ed  him  like  a  vera  brither; 
They  had  been  fou  for  weeks  thegither. 
The  night  drave  on  wi'  sangs  an'  clatter; 
And  ay  the  ale  was  growing  better : 
The  landlady  and  Tarn  grew  gracious, 
Wi'  favours,  secret,  sweet,  and  precious : 
The  souter  tauld  his  queerest  stories : 
The  landlord's  laugh  was  ready  chorus  : 
The  storm  without  might  rair  and  rustle, 
Tarn  did  na  mind  the  storm  a  whistle. 

Care,  mad  to  see  a  man  sae  happy, 
E'en  drown'd  himsel  amang  the  nappy: 
As  bees  flee  hame  wi'  lades  o'  treasure, 
The  minutes  wing'd  their  way  wi'  pleasure; 
Kings  may  be  blest,  but  Tarn  was  glorious, 
O'er  a'  the  ills  o'  life  victorious  ! 

But  pleasures  "are  like  poppies  spread, 
You  seize  the  flow'r,  its  bloom  is  shed ; 
Or  like  the  snow-falls  in  the  river, 
A  moment  white  —  then  melts  for  ever; 
Or  like  the  borealis  race, 
That  flit  ere  you  can  point  their  place  ; 
Or  like  the  rainbow's  lovely  form 
Evanishing  amid  the  storm.  — 
Nae  man  can  tether  time  or  tide; 
The  hour  approaches  Tarn  maun  ride ; 
That  hour,  o'  night's  black  arch  the  key-stanes 
That  dreary  hour  he  mounts  his  beast  in ; 
And  sic  a  night  he  taks  the  road  in, 
As  ne'er  poor  sinner  was  abroad  in. 

The  wind  blew. as  't  wad  blawn  its  last; 
The  rattling  show'rs  rose  on  the  blast  ; 
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The  speedy  gleams  the  darkness  swallow'd; 
Loud,  deep,  and  lang,  the  thunder  bellow'd : 
That  night,  a  child  might  understand, 
The  Deil  had  business  on  his  hand. 

Weel  mounted  on  his  grey  mare,  Meg, 
A  better  never  lifted  leg, 
Tam  skelpit  on  thro'  dub  and  mire, 
Despising  wind,  and  rain,  and  fire ; 
Whiles  holding  fast  his  guid  blue  bonnet; 
Whiles  crooning  o'er  some  auld  Scots  sonnet; 
Whiles  glow'ring  round  wi'  prudent  cares, 
Lest  bogles  catch  him  unawares; 
Kirk-Alloway  was  drawing  nigh, 
Whare  ghaists  and  houlets  nightly  cry.  — 

By  this  time  he  was  cross  the  ford, 
Whare  in  the  snaw,  the  chapman  smoor'd; 
And  past  the  birks  and  meikle  stane, 
Whare  drunken  Charlie  brak  's  neck-bane; 
And  thro'  the  whins,  and  by  the  cairn, 
Whare  hunters  fand  the  murder'd  bairn; 
And  near  the  thorn,  aboon  the  well, 
Whare  Mungo's  mither  hang'd  hersel.  — 
Before  him  Doon  pours  all  his  floods ; 
The  doubling  storm  roars  thro'  the  woods ; 
The  lightnings  flash  from  pole  to  pole ; 
Near  and  more  near  the  thunders  roll : 
When,  glimmering  thro'  the  groaning  trees, 
Kirk-Alloway  seem'd  in  a  bleeze  ; 
Thro'  ilka  bore  the  beams  were  glancing; 
And  loud  resounded  mirth  and  dancing.  — 

Inspiring  bold  John  Barleycorn  ! 
What  dangers  thou  canst  make  us  scorn ! 
Wi'  tippenny  we  fear  nae  evil; 
Wi'  usquebae,  we  '11  face  the  devil ! 
The  swats  sae  ream'd  in  Tammie's  noddle, 
Fair  play,  he  cared  na  deils  a  boddle. 
But  Maggie  stood,  right  sair  astonish'd, 
Till,  by  the  heel  and  hand  admonish'd, 
She  ve'ntured  forward  on  the  light ; 
And  vow  !     Tam  saw  an  unco  sight ! 

Warlocks  and  witches  in  a  dance; 
Nae  cotillion  brent  new  frae  France, 
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But  hornpipes,  jigs,  strathspeys,  and  reels, 

Put  life  and  mettle  in  their  heels. 

A  winnock-bunker  in  the  east, 

There  sat  auld  Nick,  in  shape  o'  beast ; 

A  towzie  tyke,  black,  grim,  and  large, 

To  gie  them  music  was  his  charge  : 

He  screw' d  the  pipes  and  gart  them  skirl, 

Till  roof  and  rafters  a'  did  dirl.  — 

Coffins  stood  round  like  open  presses, 

That  shaw'd  the  dead  in  their  last  dresses; 

And  by  some  devilish  cantrip  slight  — 

Each  in  its  cauld  hand  held  a  light,  — 

By  which  heroic  Tarn  was  able 

To  note  upon  the  haly  table, 

A  murderer's  banes  in  gibbet-aims  ; 

Twa  span-lang,  wee,  unchristen'd  bairns ; 

A  thief,  new-cutted  frae  the  rape, 

Wi'  his  last  gasp  his  gab  did  gape; 

Five  tomahawks,  wi'  blude  red  rusted ; 

Five  scymitars,  wi'  murder  crusted; 

A  garter,  which  a  babe  had  strangled ; 

A  knife,  a  father's  throat  had  mangled, 

Whom  his  ain  son  o'  life  bereft; 

The  grey  hairs  yet  stack  to  the  heft; 

Wi'  mair  o'  horrible  and  awfu', 

Which  ev'n  to  name  wad  be  unlawfu'. 

As  Tammie  glowr'd,  amazed  and  curious, 
The  mirth  and  fun  grew  fast  and  furious  : 
The  piper  loud  and  louder  blew ; 
The  dancers  quick  and  quicker  flew; 
They  reel'd,  they  set,  they  cross'd,  they  cleekit, 
Till  ilka  carlin  swat  and  reekit, 
And  coost  her  duddies  to  the  wark, 
And  linket  at  it  in  her  sark  ! 

Now  Tarn,  O  Tarn  !  had  thae  been  queans, 
A'  plump  and  strapping  in  their  teens  ! 
Their  sarks,  instead  o'  creeshie  flannen, 
Been  snaw-white  seventeen-hunder  linen  !  — 
Thir  breeks  o'  mine,  my  only  pair, 
That  ance  were  plush,  o'  guid  blue  hair, 
I  wad  hae  gi'en  them  off  my  hurdles, 
For  ae  blink  o'  the  bonnie  burdies  ! 
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But  wither'd  beldams,  auld  and  droll, 
Rigwoodie  hags  wad  spean  a  foal, 
Louping  an'  flinging  on  a  crummock, 
I  wonder  didna  turn  thy  stomach. 

But  Tarn  kenn'd  what  was  what  fu'  brawlie, 
There  was  ae  winsome  wench  and  waulie, 
That  night  enlisted  in  the  core, 
(Lang  after  kenn'd  on  Carrick  shore  ; 
For  mony  a  beast  to  dead  she  shot, 
And  perish'd  mony  a  bonny  boat, 
And  shook  baith  meikle  corn  and  bear, 
And  kept  the  country-side  in  fear). 
Her  cutty-sark,  o'  Paisley  harn, 
That  while  a  lassie  she  had  worn, 
In  longitude  tho'  sorely  scanty, 

It  was  her  best,  and  she  was  vauntie 

Ah  !  little  kenn'd  thy  reverend  grannie, 
That  sark  she  coft  for  her  wee  Nannie, 
Wi'  twa  pund  Scots  ('t  was  a'  her  riches), 
Wad  ever  graced  a  dance  o'  witches  ! 

But  here  my  muse  her  wing  maun  cour; 
Sic  flights  are  far  beyond  her  pow'r; 
To  sing  how  Nannie  lap  and  flang 
(A  souple  jade  she  was,  and  strang), 
And  how  Tarn  stood,  like  ane  bewitch'd, 
And  thought  his  very  een  enrich 'd  ; 
Even  Satan  glowr'd,  and  fidged  fu'  fain, 
And  hotch'd  and  blew  wi'  might  and  main  : 
Till  first  ae  caper,  syne  anither. 
Tarn  tint  his  reason  a'  thegither, 
And  roars  out,  4<  Weel  done,  Cutty-sark  !  " 
And  in  an  instant  all  was  dark  : 
And  scarcely  had  he  Maggie  rallied, 
When  out  the  hellish  legion  sallied. 

As  bees  bizz  out  wi'  angry  fyke, 
When  plundering  herds  assail  their  byke, 
As  open  pussie's  mortal  foes, 
When,  pop  !  she  starts  before  their  nose; 
As  eager  runs  the  market  crowd, 
When  "  Catch  the  thief !  "  resounds  aloud  ; 
So  Maggie  runs,  the  witches  follow, 
Wi'  mony  an  eldritch  skreech  and  hollow. 
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Ah,  Tarn  !  Ah,  Tarn  !  thou  'It  get  thy  fairin  ! 
In  hell  they'll  roast  thee  like  a  herrin  ! 
In  vain  thy  Kate  awaits  thy  comin! 
Kate  soon  will  be  a  woefu'  woman  ! 
Now,  do  thy  speedy  utmost,  Meg, 
And  win  the  key-stane  o'  the  brig : 
There  at  them  thou  thy  tail  may  toss, 
A  running  stream  they  darena  cross. 
But  ere  the  key-stane  she  could  make, 
The  fient  a  tail  she  had  to  shake ! 
For  Nannie,  far  before  the  rest, 
Hard  upon  noble  Maggie  prest, 
And  flew  at  Tarn  wi'  furious  ettle  ; 
But  little  wist  she  Maggie's  mettle  — 
Ae  spring  brought  off  her  master  hale, 
But  left  behind  her  ain  grey  tail : 
The  carlin  claught  her  by  the  rump, 
And  left  poor  Maggie  scarce  a  stump. 

Now,  wha  this  tale  o'  truth  shall  read 
Ilk  man  and  mother's  son,  take  heed, 
Whene'er  to  drink  you  are  inclined, 
Or  cutty  sarks  run  in  your  mind, 
Think,  ye  may  buy  the  joys  o'er  dear. 
Remember  Tarn  o'  Shanter's  mare. 


IV 

WILLIAM    WORDSWORTH 

(1770-1850) 

WORDSWORTH  was  the  son  of  a  solic 
itor,  in  rather  narrow  circumstances. 
After  his  father  and  mother  died  his 
uncles  provided  for  his  education  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  his  degree.  He  did  not  feel  called 
to  be  a  clergyman,  and  shrank  from  the  law.  He 
fancied  he  might  be  a  soldier.  He  went  to  France 
just  as  the  Revolution  was  breaking  out;  but  his 
friends  succeeded  in  getting  him  home  before  the 
terrors  of  1793.  Thenceforth  he  led  the  quiet  and 
uneventful  life  of  a  country  poet.  He  and  his 
devoted  sister  Dorothy  had  just  enough  to  sup 
port  them.  After  a  time  they  settled  in  a  little 
cottage  at  Grasmere,  later  moving  to  a  more  com 
fortable  house  at  Rydal  Mount,  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  valley.  Wordsworth  married ;  but  his 
sister  Dorothy  never  ceased  to  be  his  intimate 
companion.  The  most  exciting  variation  in  this 
placid  life  was  Wordsworth's  friendship  with 
Coleridge,  which  produced  in  1798  the  Lyrical 
Ballads,  to  which  Coleridge  contributed  "The  An 
cient  Mariner,"  and  Wordsworth  "  Tintern  Ab 
bey."  In  this  first  volume  appeared  the  greatest 
single  production  of  each  poet. 

"  Tintern  Abbey  "   contains  the  creed  of  the 
worshippers  of  God  in  nature.    It  is  instinct  with 
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a  lofty  religious  passion,  a  love  of  beauty,  and  a 
pervading  plainness,  sincerity,  and  earnestness. 
It  has  been  said  that  Wordsworth's  vocation  was 
"  to  console  the  afflicted ;  to  add  sunshine  to  day 
light  by  making  the  happy  happier;  to  teach  the 
young  and  the  gracious  of  every  age  to  see,  to 
think,  and  feel,  and  therefore  to  become  more 
actively  and  sincerely  virtuous."  But  he  did  more 
than  that.  He  was  the  unpretentious  priest  of 
nature,  revealing  the  beauty  of  the  landscape  to 
the  religious  heart  capable  of  entering  into  his 
holy  of  holies,  about  which,  however,  he  threw 
no  veil  of  mystery. 

Wordsworth's  popularity  grew  with  extreme 
slowness,  and  was  constantly  being  eclipsed  by 
more  brilliant  lights;  but  since  his  death,  Mat 
thew  Arnold  has  placed  him  next  to  Shakespeare 
and  Milton.  Says  Arnold : 

"  Nature  herself  seems  to  take  the  pen  out  of  his  hand 
and  write  for  him  with  her  own  bare,  sheer,  penetrating 
power.  .  .  .  Wordsworth's  poetry  is  great  because  of 
the  extraordinary  power  with  which  Wordsworth  feels  the 
joy  offered  to  us  in  nature,  the  joy  offered  to  us  in  the 
simple  elementary  affections  and  duties,  and  because  of 
the  extraordinary  power  with  which,  in  case  after  case, 
he  shows  us  this  joy  and  renders  it  so  as  to  make  us 
share  it." 

Says  Coleridge: 

"  He  shows  us,  as  no  other  man  has  done,  the  beauty, 
the  glory,  the  holiness  of  nature." 

A  liking  for  Wordsworth  can  come  only  with 
time  and  repeated  reading;  but  as  the  years  go 
by  and  we  feel  the  weariness  of  the  strife  and 
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struggle  and  clash  of  the  world  about  us,  we  shall 
be  likely  more  and  more  often  to  seek  the  calm 
and  serenity  of  his  simple  and  lofty  verse,  for  its 
sustaining  faith  and  restful  quiet.  The  common 
things  around  us  will  take  on  a  beauty  we  had 
not  before  suspected,  duty  will  appear  to  be  divine 
service,  and  in  the  glories  of  nature  we  shall  find 
a  heaven  that  lies  about  us  even  from  our  in 
fancy.  It  is  the  mission  of  poets  to  clothe  the 
world  in  beauty.  Wordsworth  has  revealed  to 
us  the  beauty  in  the  common  and  universal,  in 
mountain,  stream,  and  valley,  in  the  flower  by 
the  wayside,  in  the  child  playing  in  the  dust  of 
the  road,  in  the  bent  form  of  the  peasant  sitting 
in  his  cottage  door.  And  for  him  this  beauty  is 
transformed  into  the  spirit  of  holiness,  and  every 
act  of  our  daily  lives  becomes  an  act  of  worship 
unhardened  by  the  worn  formality  of  sect  or 
creed. 


SHE   WAS   A   PHANTOM    OF   DELIGHT 

SHE  was  a  Phantom  of  delight 
When  first  she  gleam'd  upon  my  sight-; 
A  lovely  Apparition,  sent 
To  be  a  moment's  ornament; 
Her  eyes  as  stars  of  Twilight  fair ; 
Like  Twilight's,  too,  her  dusky  hair; 
But  all  things  else  about  her  drawn 
From  May-time  and  the  cheerful  Dawn; 
A  dancing  Shape,  an  Image  gay, 
To  haunt,  to  startle,  and  way-lay. 

I  saw  her  upon  nearer  view, 

A  Spirit,  yet  a  Woman  too  ! 

Her  household  motions  light  and  free, 

And  steps  of  virgin-liberty; 
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A  countenance  in  which  did  meet 

Sweet  records,  promises  as  sweet ; 

A  Creature  not  too  bright  or  good 

For  human  nature's  daily  food  ; 

For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles, 

Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears,  and  smiles. 

And  now  I  see  with  eye  serene 
The  very  pulse  of  the  machine  ; 
A  Being  breathing  thoughtful  breath, 
A  traveller  between  life  and  death  ; 
The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will, 
Endurance,  foresight,  strength,  and  skill ; 
A  perfect  Woman,  nobly  plann'd, 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command  ; 
And  yet  a  Spirit  still,  and  bright 

With  something  of  angelic  light. 


THE   DAFFODILS 

I  WANDER'D  lonely  as  a  cloud 

That  floats  on  high  o'er  vales  and  hills, 

When  all  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd, 

A  host,  of  golden  daffodils  ; 

Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees, 

Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze. 

Continuous  as  the  stars  that  shine 
And  twinkle  on  the  milky  way, 
They  stretch'd  in  never-ending  line 
Along  the  margin  of  a  bay : 
Ten  thousand  saw  I  at  a  glance, 
Tossing  their  heads  in  sprightly  dance. 

The  waves  beside  them  danced  ;  but  they 

Out-did  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee : 

A  poet  could  not  but  be  gay, 

In  such  a  jocund  company: 

I  gazed  —  and  gazed  —  but  little  thought 

What  wealth  the  show  to  me  had  brought 
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For  oft,  when  on  my  couch  I  lie 
in  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood, 
They  flash  upon  tl\at  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude ; 
And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills, 
And  dances  with  the  daffodils. 

1804. 


STRANGE   FITS   OF   PASSION   HAVE   I 
KNOWN 

STRANGE  fits  of  passion  have  I  known  : 

And  I  will  dare  to  tell, 

But  in  the  Lover's  ear  alone, 

What  once  to  me  befell. 

When  she  I  loved  look'd  every  day 
Fresh  as  a  rose  in  June, 
T  to  her  cottage  bent  my  way, 
Beneath  an  evening-moon. 

Upon  the  moon  I  fix'd  my  eye, 

All  over  the  wide  lea ; 

With  quick'ning  pace  my  horse  drew  nigh 

Those  paths  so  dear  to  me. 

And  now  we  reach'd  the  orchard-plot ; 
And,  as  we  climb'd  the  hill, 
The  sinking  moon  to  Lucy's  cot 
Came  near,  and  nearer  still. 

In  one  of  those  sweet  dreams  I  slept, 
Kind  Nature's  gentlest  boon  ! 
And  all  the  while  my  eyes  I  kept 
On  the  descending  moon. 

My  horse  moved  on  ;  hoof  after  hoof 
He  raised,  and  never  stopp'd  : 
When  down  behind  the  cottage  roof, 
At  once,  the  bright  moon  dropp'd. 
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What  fond  and  wayward  thoughts  will  slide 

Into  a  Lover's  head  ! 

"  O  mercy  !  "  to  myself  I  cried, 

"  If  Lucy  should  be  dead !  " 

1799. 


SHE   DWELT   AMONG   THE   UNTRODDEN 
WAYS 

SHE  dwelt  among  the  untrodden  ways 

Beside  the  springs  of  Dove, 
A  Maid  whom  there  were  none  to  praise 

And  very  few  to  love  : 

A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone 

Half  hidden  from  the  eye  ! 
—  Fair  as  a  star,  when  only  one 

Is  shining  in  the  sky. 

She  lived  unknown,  and  few  could  know 

When  Lucy  ceased  to  be; 
But  she  is  in  her  grave,  and,  oh, 

The  difference  to  me  ! 

1799. 


I  TRAVELL'D  AMONG  UNKNOWN  MEN 

I  TRAVELL'D  among  unknown  men, 

In  lands  beyond  the  sea; 
Nor,  England  !  did  I  know  till  then 

What  love  I  bore  to  thee. 

'T  is  past,  that  melancholy  dream  ! 

Nor  will  I  quit  thy  shore 
A  second  time ;  for  still  I  seem 

To  love  thee  more  and  more. 

Among  thy  mountains  did  I  feel 

The  joy  of  my  desire  ; 
And  she  I  cherish'd  turn'd  her  wheel 

Beside  an  English  fire. 
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Thy  mornings  show'd,  thy  nights  conceal'd 

The  bowers  where  Lucy  play'd; 
And  thine  too  is  the  last  green  field 

That  Lucy's  eyes  survey'd. 

1799- 


THREE   YEARS    SHE   GREW 

THREE  years  she  grew  in  sun  and  shower ; 
Then  Nature  said,  "  A  lovelier  flower 
On  earth  was  never  sown ; 
This  Child  I  to  myself  will  take  ; 
She  shall  be  mine,  and  I  will  make 
A  Lady  of  my  own. 

**  Myself  will  to  my  darling  be 

Both  law  and  impulse  :  and  with  me 

The  Girl,  in  rock  and  plain, 

In  earth  and  heaven,  in  glade  and  bower, 

Shall  feel  an  overseeing  power 

To  kindle  or  restrain. 

"  She  shall  be  sportive  as  the  fawn 
That  wild  with  glee  across  the  lawn, 
Or  up  the  mountain  springs  ; 
And  hers  shall  be  the  breathing  balm, 
And  hers  the  silence  and  the  calm 
Of  mute  insensate  things. 

"  The  floating  clouds  their  state  shall  lend 

To  her  ;  for  her  the  willow  bend  ; 

Nor  shall  she  fail  to  see 

Even  in  the  motions  of  the  Storm 

Grace  that  shall  mould  the  iMaiden's  form 

By  silent  sympathy. 

"  The  stars  of  midnight  shall  be  dear 

To  her>  and  she  shall  lean  her  ear 

In  many  a  secret  place 

Where  rivulets  dance  their  wayward  round, 

And  beauty  born  of  murmuring  sound 

Shall  pass  into  her  face. 
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"  And  vital  feelings  of  delight 
Shall  rear  her  form  to  stately  height, 

Her  virgin  bosom  swell  ; 
Such  thoughts  to  Lucy  I  will  give 
While  she  and  I  together  live 
Here  in  this  happy  dell." 

Thus  Nature  spake  —  the  work  was  done 

How  soon  my  Lucy's  race  was  run  ! 

She  died,  and  left  to  me 

This  heath,  this  calm,  and  quiet  scene; 

The  memory  of  what  has  been, 

And  never  more  will  be. 


A  SLUMBER   DID    MY   SPIRIT   SEAL 

A  SLUMBER  did  my  spirit  seal ; 

I  had  no  human  fears  : 
She  seem'd  a  thing  that  could  not  feel 

The  touch  of  earthly  years. 

No  motion  has  she  now,  no  force ; 

She  neither  hears  nor  sees  ; 
Roll'd  round  in  earth's  diurnal  course, 

With  rocks,  and  stones,  and  trees. 

1799, 


TO   A   HIGHLAND   GIRL 

AT  INVERSNEYDE,    UPON    LOCH   LOMOND 

SWEET  Highland  Girl,  a  very  shower 

Of  beauty  is  thy  earthly  dower ! 

Twice  seven  consenting  years  have  shed 

Their  utmost  bounty  on  thy  head : 

And  these  grey  rocks  ;  that  household  lawn; 

Those  trees,  a  veil  just  half  withdrawn  ; 

This  fall  of  water  that  doth  make 

A  murmur  near  the  silent  lake ; 
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This  little  bay;  a  quiet  road 
That  holds  in  shelter  thy  Abode  — 
In  truth  together  do  ye  seem 
Like  something  fashion'd  in  a  dream ; 
Such  Forms  as  from  their  covert  peep 
When  earthly  cares  are  laid  asleep ! 
But,  O  fair  Creature  !  in  the  light 
Of  common  day,  so  heavenly  bright, 
I  bless  Thee,  Vision  as  thou  art, 
I  bless  thee  with  a  human  heart ; 
God  shield  thee  to  thy  latest  years  ! 
Thee,  neither  know  I,  nor  thy  peers; 
And  yet  my  eyes  are  fill'd  with  tears. 

With  earnest  feeling  I  shall  pray 
For  thee  when  I  am  far  away : 
For  never  saw  I  mien,  or  face, 
In  which  more  plainly  I  could  trace 
Benignity  and  home-bred  sense 
Ripening  in  perfect  innocence. 
Here  scatter'd,  like  a  random  seed,  • 
Remote  from  men,  Thou  dost  not  need 
The  embarrass'd  look  of  shy  distress, 
And  maidenly  shamefacedness  : 
Thou  wear'st  upon  thy  forehead  clear 
The  freedom  of  a  Mountaineer: 
A  face  with  gladness  overspread ! 
Soft  smiles,  by  human  kindness  bred ! 
And  seemliness  complete,  that  sways 
Thy  courtesies,  about  thee  plays; 
With  no  restraint,  but  such  as  springs 
From  quick  and  eager  visitings 
Of  thoughts  that  lie  beyond  the  reach 
Of  thy  few  words  of  English  speech  : 
A  bondage  sweetly  brook'd,  a  strife 
That  gives  thy  gestures  grace  and  life! 
So  have  I,  not  unmoved  in  mind, 
Seen  birds  of  tempest-loving  kind  — 
Thus  beating  up  against  the  wind. 

What  hand  but  would  a  garland  cull 
For  thee  who  art  so  beautiful? 
O  happy  pleasure  !  here  to  dwell 
Beside  thee  in  some  heathy  dell; 
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Adopt  your  homely  ways,  and  dress, 
A  Shepherd,  thou  a  Shepherdess  ! 
But  I  could  frame  a  wish  for  thee 
More  like  a  grave  reality : 
Thou  art  to  me  but  as  a  wave 
Of  the  wild  sea ;  and  I  would  have 
Some  claim  upon  thee,  if  I  could, 
Though  but  of  common  neighbourhood. 
What  joy  to  hear  thee,  and  to  see  ! 
Thy  elder  Brother  I  would  be, 
Thy  Father  —  anything  to  thee  ! 

Now  thanks  to  Heaven  !  that  of  its  grace 
Hath  led  me  to  this  lonely  place. 
Joy  have  I  had  ;  and  going  hence 
I  bear  away  my  recompence. 
In  spots  like  these  it  is  we  prize 
Our  Memory,  feel  that  she  hath  eyes : 
Then,  why  should  I  be  loth  to  stir? 
I  feel  this  place  was  made  for  her ; 
To  give  new  pleasure  like  the  past, 
Continued  long  as  life  shall  last. 
Nor  am  I  loth,  though  pleased  at  heart, 
Sweet  Highland  Girl!  from  thee  to  part: 
For  I,  methinks,  till  I  grow  old, 
As  fair  before  me  shall  behold, 
As  I  do  now,  the  cabin  small, 
The  lake,  the  bay,  the  waterfall ; 
And  Thee,  the  Spirit  of  them  all ! 


STEPPING   WESTWARD 

While  my  Fellow-traveller  and  I  were  walking  by  the  side  of  Loch  Ketterine, 
one  fine  evening  after  sunset,  in  our  road  to  a  Hut  where,  in  the  course  of  our 
Tour,  we  had  been  hospitably  entertained  some  weeks  before,  we  met,  in  one  of 
the  loneliest  parts  of  that  solitary  region,  two  well-dressed  Women,  one  of  whom 
said  to  us,  by  way  of  greeting,  "  What,  you  are  stepping  westward? " 

"  WHAT, you  are  stepping  westward?"  —  "  Yea  " 

—  'T  would  be  a  ivildish  destiny, 

If  we,  who  thus  together  roam 

In  a  strange  Land,  and  far  from  home, 
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Were  in  this  place  the  guests  of  Chance: 
Yet  who  would  stop,  or  fear  to  advance, 
Though  home  or  shelter  he  had  none, 
With  such  a  sky  to  lead  him  on  ? 

* 

The  dewy  ground  was  dark  and  cold ; 
Behind,  all  gloomy  to  behold  ; 
And  stepping  westward  seemed  to  be 
A  kind  of   heavenly  destiny  : 
I  liked  the  greeting;  'twas  a  sound 
Of  something  without  place  or  bound; 
And  seemed  to  give  me  spiritual  right 
To  travel  through  that  region  bright. 

The  voice  was  soft,  and  she  who  spake 
Was  walking  by  her  native  lake  : 
The  salutation  had  to  me 
The  very  sound  of  courtesy  : 
Its  power  was  felt;  and  while  my  eye 
Was  fix'd  upon  the  glowing  Sky, 
The  echo  of  the  voice  enwrought 
A  human  sweetness  with  the  thought 
Of  travelling  through  the  world  that  lay 
Before  me  in  my  endless  way. 


THE   SOLITARY   REAPER 

BEHOLD  her,  single  in  the  field, 
Yon  solitary  Highland  Lass ! 
Reaping  and  singing  by  herself; 
Stop  here,  or  gently  pass  ! 
Alone  she  cuts  and  binds  the  grain, 
And  sings  a  melancholy  strain; 
O  listen  !  for  the  Vale  profound 
Is  overflowing  with  the  sound. 

No  Nightingale  did  ever  chaunt 
More  welcome  notes  to  weary  bands 
Of  travellers  in  some  shady  haunt, 
Among  Arabian  sands : 
7 
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A  voice  so  thrilling  ne'er  was  heard 
In  spring-time  from  the  Cuckoo-bird, 
Breaking  the  silence  of  the  seas 
Among  the  farthest  Hebrides. 

Will  no  one  tell  me  what  she  sings  ?  — 

Perhaps  the  plaintive  numbers  flow 

For  old,  unhappy,  far-off  things, 

And  battles  long  ago : 

Or  is  it  some  more  humble  lay, 

Familiar  matter  of  to-day  ? 

Some  natural  sorrow,  loss,  or  pain, 

That  has  been,  and  may  be  again  ? 

Whate'er  the  theme,  the  Maiden  sang 
As  if  her  song  could  have  no  ending; 
I  saw  her  singing  at  her  work, 
And  o'er  the  sickle  bending;  — 
I  listen'd,  motionless  and  still ; 
And,  as  I  mounted  up  the  hill, 
The  music  in  my  heart  I  bore, 
Long  after  it  was  heard  no  more. 


ODE   TO   DUTY 

STERN  Daughter  of  the  Voice  of  God! 
O  Duty !  if  that  name  thou  love 
Who  art  a  light  to  guide,  a  rod 
To  check  the  erring,  and  reprove  ; 

Thou,  who  art  victory  and  law 

When  empty  terrors  overawe; 

From  vain  temptations  dost  set  free ; 

And  calm'st  the  weary  strife  of  frail  humanity  I 

There  are  who  ask  not  if  thine  eye 
Be  on  them ;  who,  in  love  and  truth, 
Where  no  misgiving  is,  rely 
Upon  the  genial  sense  of  youth  : 
Glad  Hearts  !  without  reproach  or  blot 
Who  do  thy  work,  and  know  it  not : 
Oh  !  if  through  confidence  misplaced 
They  fail,  thy  saving  arms,  dread  Power !  around  them 
cast. 
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Serene  will  be  our  days  and  bright, 

And  happy  will  our  nature  be, 

When  love  is  an  unerring  light, 

And  joy  its  own  security. 

And  they  a  blissful  course  may  hold 

Even  now,  who^  not  unwisely  bold, 

Live  in  the  spirit  of  this  creed  ; 

Yet  seek  thy  firm  support,  according  to  their  need. 

I,  loving  freedom,  and  untried  : 

No  sport  of  every  random  gust, 

Yet  being  to  myself  a  guide, 

Too  blindly  have  reposed  my  trust : 

And  oft,  when  in  my  heart  was  heard 

Thy  timely  mandate,  I  deferred 

The  task,  in  smoother  walks  to  stray; 

But  thee  I  now  would  serve  more  strictly,  if  I  may. 

Through  no  disturbance  of  my  soul, 

Or  strong  compunction  in  me  wrought, 

I  supplicate  for  thy  control ; 

But  in  the  quietness  of  thought : 

Me  this  uncharter'd  freedom  tires ; 

I  feel  the  weight  of  chance-desires  : 

My  hopes  no  more  must  change  their  name, 

I  long  for  a  repose  that  ever  is  the  same. 

Stern  Lawgiver !  yet  thou  dost  wear 
The  Godhead's  most  benignant  grace ; 
Nor  know  we  anything  so  fair 
As  is  the  smile  upon  thy  face  : 
Flowers  laugh  before  thee  on  their  beds 
And  fragrance  in  thy  footing  treads ; 
Thou  dost  preserve  the  stars  from  wrong; 
And  the  most  ancient  heavens,  through  Thee,  are  fresh 
and  strong. 

To  humbler  functions,  awful  Power ! 
I  call  thee :  I  myself  commend 
Unto  thy  guidance  from  this  hour; 
Oh,  let  my  weakness  have  an  end ! 
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Give  unto  me,  made  lowly  wise, 
The  spirit  of  self-sacrifice; 
The  confidence  of  reason  give; 
And  in  the  light  of  truth  thy  Bondman  let  me  live ! 

1805. 


TO   A   SKY-LARK 

UP  with  me !  up  with  me  into  the  clouds ! 

For  thy  song,  Lark,  is  strong ; 
Up  with  me,  up  with  me  into  the  clouds ! 

Singing,  singing, 
With  clouds  and  sky  about  thee  ringing, 

Lift  me,  guide  me  till  I  find 
That  spot  which  seems  so  to  thy  mind ! 

I  have  walk'd  through  wildernesses  dreary 

And  to-day  my  heart  is  weary ; 

Had  I  now  the  wings  of  a  Faery, 

Up  to  thee  would  I  fly. 

There  is  madness  about  thee,  and  joy  divine 

In  that  song  of  thine; 

Lift  me,  guide  me  high  and  high 

To  thy  banqueting-place  in  the  sky. 

Joyous  as  morning 
Thou  art  laughing  and  scorning; 
Thou  hast  a  nest  for  thy  love  and  thy  rest, 
And,  though  little  troubled  with  sloth, 
Drunken  Lark  !  thou  would'st  be  loth 
To  be  such  a  traveller  as  I. 
Happy,  happy  Liver, 

With  a  soul  as  strong  as  a  mountain  river 

Pouring  out  praise  to  the  almighty  Giver, 

Joy  and  jollity  be  with  us  both  ! 

Alas  !  my  journey,  rugged  and  uneven, 
Through  prickly  moors  or  dusty  ways  must  wind ; 
But  hearing  thee,  or  others  of  thy  kind, 
As  full  of  gladness  and  as  free  of  heaven, 
I,  with  my  fate  contented,  will  plod  on, 
And  hope  for  higher  raptures,  when  life's  day  is  done. 

1805.  , 
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TO   THE   CUCKOO 

0  BLITHE  New-comer !  I  have  heard, 

1  hear  thee  and  rejoice. 

O  Cuckoo !  shall  I  call  thee  Bird, 
Or  but  a  wandering  Voice? 

While  I  am  lying  on  the  grass 
Thy  twofold  shout  I  hear. 
From  hill  to  hill  it  seems  to  pass, 
At  once  far  off,  and  near. 

Though  babbling  only  to  the  Vale, 
Of  sunshine  and  of  flowers, 
Thou  bringest  unto  me  a  tale 
Of  visionary  hours. 

Thrice  welcome,  darling  of  the  Spring ! 

Even  yet  thou  art  to  me 

No  bird,  but  an  invisible  thing, 

A  voice,  a  mystery  ; 

The  same  whom  in  my  school-boy  days 
I  listened  to ;  that  Cry 
Which  made  me  look  a  thousand  ways 
In  bush,  and  tree,  and  sky. 

To  seek  thee  did  I  often  rove 
Through  woods  and  on  the  green ; 
And  thou  wert  still  a  hope,  a  love; 
Still  long'd  for,  never  seen. 

And  I  can  listen  to  thee  yet ; 
Can  lie  upon  the  plain 
And  listen,  till  I  do  beget 
That  golden  time  again. 

O  blessed  Bird  !  the  earth  we  pace 
Again  appears  to  be 
An  unsubstantial,  faery  place  ; 
That  is  fit  home  for  Thee  ! 
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THE  TWO   APRIL  MORNINGS 

WE  walk'd  along,  while  bright  and  red 
Uprose  the  morning  sun  ; 
And  Matthew  stopp'd,  he  look'd,  and  said 
"  The  will  of  God  be  done  ! " 

A  village  schoolmaster  was  he, 
With  hair  of  glittering  gray  ; 
As  blithe  a  man  as  you  could  see 
On  a  spring  holiday. 

And  on  that  morning,  through  the  grass 
And  by  the  steaming  rills 
We  travell'd  merrily,  to  pass 
A  day  among  the  hills. 

"  Our  work,"  said  I,  "  was  well  begun  : 
Then,  from  thy  breast  what  thought, 
Beneath  so  beautiful  a  sun, 
So  sad  a  sigh  has  brought  ?  " 

A  second  time  did  Matthew  stop  ; 
And  fixing  still  his  eye 
Upon  the  eastern  mountain-top, 
To  me  he  made  reply  : 

"  Yon  cloud  with  that  long  purple  cleft. 
Brings  fresh  into  my  mind 
A  day  like  this,  which  I  have  left 
Full  thirty  years  behind. 

"  And  just  above  yon  slope  of  corn 
Such  colours,  and  no  other, 
Were  in  the  sky  that  April  morn 
Of  this  the  very  brother. 

"  With  rod  and  line  I  sued  the  sport 
Which  that  sweet  season  gave, 
And  coming  to  the  church,  stopp'd  short 
Beside  my  daughter's  gravt. 
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"  Nine  summers  had  she  scarcely  seen, 
The  pride  of  all  the  vale ; 
And  then  she  sang:  —  she  would  have  been 
A  very  nightingale. 

"  Six  feet  in  earth  my  Emma  lay  ; 
And  yet  I  loved  her  more  — 
For  so  it  seem'd,  —  than  till  that  day 
I  e'er  had  loved  before. 

"And  turning  from  her  grave,  I  met 
Beside  the  churchyard  yew 
A  blooming  Girl,  whose  hair  was  wet 
With  points  of  morning  dew. 

"  A  basket  on  her  head  she  bare  ; 
Her  brow  was  smooth  and  white  : 
To  see  a  child  so  very  fair, 
It  was  a  pure  delight  ! 

"  No  fountain  from  its  rocky  cave 
E'er  tripp'd  with  foot  so  free  ; 
She  seem'd  as  happy  as  a  wave 
That  dances  on  the  sea. 

"  There  came  from  me  a  sigh  of  pain 
Which  I  could  ill  confine; 
I  look'd  at  her,  and  look'd  again: 
And  did  not  wish  her  mine !  " 

—  Matthew  is  in  his  grave,  yet  now 
Methinks  I  see  him  stand 
As  at  that  moment,  with  a  bough 
Of  wilding  in  his  hand. 


THE   FOUNTAIN 

A   CONVERSATION 

WE  talk'd  with  open  heart,  and  tongue 
Affectionate  and  true, 
A  pair  of  friends,  though  I  was  young, 
And  Matthew  seventy-two. 
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We  lay  beneath  a  spreading  oak, 
Beside  a  mossy  seat ; 
And  from  the  turf  a  fountain  broke 
And  gurgled  at  our  feet. 

"Now,  Matthew!"  said  I,  "let  us  match 
This  water's  pleasant  tune 
With  some  old  border  song,  or  catch 
That  suits  a  summer's  noon. 

44  Or  of  the  church-clock  and  the  chimes    j 
Sing  here  beneath  the  shade 
That  half-mad  thing  of  witty  rhymes 
Which  you  last  April  made  ! " 

In  silence  Matthew  lay,  and  eyed 
The  spring  beneath  the  tree  ; 
And  thus  the  dear  old  man  replied, 
The  gray-hair'd  man  of  glee  : 

"  No  check,  no  stay,  this  Streamlet  fears, 
How  merrily  it  goes  I 
*T  will  murmur  on  a  thousand  years 
And  flow  as  now  it  flows. 

"  And  here,  on  this  delightful  day 
I  cannot  choose  but  think 
How  oft,  a  vigorous  man,  I  lay 
Beside  this  fountain's  brink. 

"  My  eyes  are  dim  with  childish  tears, 
My  heart  is  idly  stirr'd, 
For  the  same  sound  is  in  my  ears 
Which  in  those  days  I  heard. 

"  Thus  fares  it  still  in  our  decay  : 
And  yet  the  wiser  mind 
Mourns  less  for  what  age  takes  away 
Than  what  it  leaves  behind. 

"  The  blackbird  amid  leafy  trees, 
The  lark  above  the  hill, 
Let  loose  their  carols  when  they  please, 
Are  quiet  when  they  will. 
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"  With  Nature  never  do  they  wage 
A  foolish  strife  ;  they  see 
A  happy  youth,  and  their  old  age 
Is  beautiful  and  free  : 

"  But  we  are  press'd  by  heavy  laws ; 
And  often,  glad  no  more, 
We  wear  a  face  of  joy,  because 
We  have  been  glad  of  yore. 

"  If  there  be  one  who  need  bemoan 
His  kindred  laid  in  earth, 
The  household  hearts  that  were  his  own, 
It  is  the  man  of  mirth. 

"  My  days,  my  Friend,  are  almost  gone, 
My  life  has  been  approved, 
And  many  love  me  ;  but  by  none 
Am  I  enough  beloved." 

"  Now  both  himself  and  me  he  wrongs, 
The  man  who  thus  complains ! 
I  live  and  sing  my  idle  songs 
Upon  these  happy  plains ; 

"And,  Matthew,  for  thy  children  dead 
I  '11  be  a  son  to  thee !  " 
At  this  he  grasp'd  my  hand  and  said, 
"  Alas  \  that  cannot  be." 

We  rose  up  from  the  fountain-side; 
And  down  the  smooth  descent 
Of  the  green  sheep-track  did  we  glide  ; 
And  through  the  wood  we  went ; 

And,  ere  we  came  to  Leonard's  rock 
He  sang  those  witty  rhymes 
About  the  crazy  old  church-clock, 
And  the  bewilder'd  chimes. 
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SONNETS 


THE  WORLD  IS  TOO  MUCH  WITH  US 

THE  world  is  too  much  with  us :  late  and  soon, 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers : 
Little  we  see  in  Nature  that  is  ours ; 
We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon ! 
This  Sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon  ; 
The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hours, 
And  are  up-gather'd  now  like  sleeping  flowers ; 
For  this,  for  every  thing,  we  are  out  of  tune  ; 
It  moves  us  not.  —  Great  God  !  I  'd  rather  be 
A  Pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn  ; 
So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 
Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn; 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea  ; 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn. 


ON   THE   EXTINCTION    OF   THE   VENETIAN 
REPUBLIC 

ONCE  did  She  hold  the  gorgeous  East  in  fee ; 

And  was  the  safeguard  of  the  West ;  the  worth 

Of  Venice  did  not  fall  below  her  birth, 

Venice,  the  eldest  child  of  liberty. 

She  was  a  maiden  city,  bright  and  free ; 

No  guile  seduced,  no  force  could  violate; 

And  when  she  took  unto  herself  a  mate 

She  must  espouse  the  everlasting  Sea. 

And  what  if  she  had  seen  those  glories  fade, 

Those  titles  vanish,  and  that  strength  decay; 

Yet  shall  some  tribute  of  regret  be  paid 

When  her  long  life  hath  reach'd  its  final  day: 

Men  are  we,  and  must  grieve  when  even  the  shade 

Of  that  which  once  was  great,  is  pass'd  away. 
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UPON    WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE, 
SEPT.  3,  1802 

EARTH  has  not  anything  to  show  more  fair: 
Dull  would  he  be  of  soul  who  could  pass  by 
A  sight  so  touching  in  its  majesty : 
This  City  now  doth,  like  a  garment,  wear 
The  beauty  of  the  morning:  silent,  bare, 
Ships,  towers,  domes,  theatres,  and  temples  lie 
Open  unto  the  fields,  and  to  the  sky ; 
All  bright  and  glittering  in  the  smokeless  air. 
Never  did  sun  more  beautifully  steep 
In  his  first  splendour  valley,  rock,  or  hill  ; 
Ne'er  saw  I,  never  felt,  a  calm  so  deep  ! 
The  river  glideth  at  his  own  sweet  will : 
Dear  God  !  the  very  houses  seem  asleep ; 
And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  still  ! 

LONDON,  1802 


O  FRIEND  !  I  know  not  which  way  I  must  look 

For  comfort,  being,  as  I  am,  opprest 

To  think  that  now  our  life  js  only  drest 

For  show  ;  mean  handy-work  of  craftsman,  cook, 

Or  groom  !  —  We  must  run  glittering  like  a  brook 

In  the  open  sunshine,  or  we  are  unblest; 

The  wealthiest  man  among  us  is  the  best : 

No  grandeur  now  in  nature  or  in  .book 

Delights  us.     Rapine,  avarice,  expense, 

This  is  idolatry  ;  and  these  we  adore  : 

Plain  living  and  high  thinking  are  no  more : 

The  homely  beauty  of  the  good  old  cause 

Is  gone;  our  peace,  our  fearful  innocence, 

And  pure  religion  breathing  household  laws. 

H 

MILTON  !  thou  shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour : 
England  hath  need  of  thee  :  she  is  a  fen 
Cf  stagnant  waters  :  altar,  sword,  and  pen, 
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Fireside,  the  heroic  wealth  of  hall  and  bower, 

Have  forfeited  their  ancient  English  dower 

Of  inward  happiness.     We  are  selfish  men  : 

Oh  !  raise  us  up,  return  to  us  again ; 

And  give  us  manners,  virtue,  freedom,  power. 

Thy  soul  was  like  a  Star,  and  dwelt  apart : 

Thou  hadst  a  voice  whose  sound  was  like  the  sea, 

Pure  as  the  naked  heavens,  majestic,  free; 

So  didst  thou  travel  on  life's  common  way 

In  cheerful  godliness;  and  yet  thy  heart 

The  lowliest  duties  on  herself  did  lay. 


THE   RIVER   DUDDON 

AFTER-THOUGHT 

I  THOUGHT  of  Thee,  my  partner  and  my  guide, 

As  being  past  away. —  Vain  sympathies  ! 

For,  backward,  Duddon,  as  I  cast  my  eyes, 

I  see  what  was,  and  is,  and  will  abide  ; 

Still  glides  the  Stream,  and  shall  for  ever  glide ; 

The  Form  remains,  the  Function  never  dies ; 

While  we,  the  brave,  the  mighty,  and  the  wise, 

We  Men,  who  in  our  morn  of  youth  defied 

The  elements,  must  vanish  ;  —  be  it  so  ! 

Enough,  if  something  from  our  hands  have  power 

To  live,  and  act,  and  serve  the  future  hour; 

And  if,  as  toward  the  silent  tomb  we  go, 

Through  love,  through  hope,  and  faith's  transcendent  dower, 

We  feel  that  we  are  greater  than  we  know. 


MOST   SWEET    IT    IS 

MOST  sweet  it  is  with  unuplifted  eyes 
To  pace  the  ground,  if  path  be  there  or  none, 
While  a  fait  region  round  the  traveller  lies 
Which  he  forbears  again  to  look  upon  ; 
Pleased  rather  with  some  soft  ideal  scene, 
The  work  of  Fancy,  or  some  happy  tone 
Of  meditation,  slipping  in  between 
The  beauty  coming  and  the  beauty  gone 
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If  Thought  and  Love  desert  us,  from  that  day 
Let  us  break  off  all  commerce  with  the  Muse : 
With  Thought  and  Love  companions  of  our  way, 
Whate'er  the  senses  take  or  may  refuse, 
The  Mind's  internal  heaven  shall  shed  her  dews 
Of  inspiration  on  the  humblest  lay. 


IT   IS   A   BEAUTEOUS    EVENING 

IT  is  a  beauteous  evening,  calm  and  free; 

The  holy  time  is  quiet  as  a  Nun 

Breathless  with  adoration  ;  the  broad  sun 

Is  sinking  down  in  its  tranquillity  ; 

The  gentleness  of  heaven  broods  o'er  the  Sea : 

Listen  !  the  mighty  Being  is  awake, 

And  doth  with  his  eternal  motion  make 

A  sound  like  thunder  —  everlastingly. 

Dear  Child  !  dear  Girl !  that  walkest  with  me  here, 

If  thou  appear  untouch'd  by  solemn  thought 

Thy  nature  is  not  therefore  less  divine  : 

Thou  liest  in  Abraham's  bosom  all  the  year, 

And  worshipp'st  at  the  Temple's  inner  shrine, 

God  being  with  thee  when  we  know  it  not. 


WRITTEN    IN    EARLY   SPRING 

I  HEARD  a  thousand  blended  notes 
While  in  a  grove  I  sate  reclined, 
In  that  sweet  mood  when  pleasant  thoughts 
Bring  sad  thoughts  to  the  mind. 

To  her  fair  works  did  Nature  link 
The  human  soul  that  through  me  ran ; 
And  much  it  grieved  my  heart  to  think 
What  man  has  made  of  man. 

Through  primrose  tufts,  in  that  green  bower, 
The  periwinkle  trail'd  its  wreaths; 
And  't  is  my  faith  that  every  flower 
Enjoys  the  air  it  breathes. 
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The  birds  around  me  hopp'd  and  play'd, 
Their  thoughts  I  cannot  measure,  — 
But  the  least  motion  which  they  made 
It  seem'd  a  thrill  of  pleasure. 

The  budding  twigs  spread  out  their  fan 
To  catch  the  breezy  air; 
And  I  must  think,  do  all  I  can, 
That  there  was  pleasure  there. 

If  this  belief  from  heaven  be  sent, 
If  such  be  Nature's  holy  plan, 
Have  I  not  reason  to  lament 
What  man  has  made  of  man  ? 


THE    RAINBOW 

MY  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 

A  rainbow  in  the  sky : 
So  was  it  when  my  life  began, 
So  is  it  now  I  am  a  man, 
So  be  it  when  I  shall  grow  old, 

Or  let  me  die  ! 

The  Child  is  father  of  the  Man : 
And  I  could  wish  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety. 


ODE    ON    INTIMATIONS    OF    IMMORTALITY 

From  "Recollections  of  Early  Childhood" 

.THERE  was  a  time  when  meadow,  grove,  and  stream, 
The  earth,  and  every  common  sight 

To  me  did  seem 
ApparelPd  in  celestial  light, 
The  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream. 
It  is  not  now  as  it  hath  been  of  yore  ;  — 
Turn  wheresoe'er  I  may,  N 

By  night  or  day, 
The  things  which  I  have  seen  I  now  can  see  no  more. 
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The  rainbow  comes  and  goes, 

And  lovely  is  the  rose; 

The  moon  doth  with  delight 
Look  round  her  when  the  heavens  are  bare ; 

Waters  on  a  starry  night 

Are  beautiful  and  fair  ; 
The  sunshine  is  a  glorious  birth ; 
But  yet  I  know,  where'er  I  go, 
That  there  hath  past  away  a  glory  from  the  earth. 

Now,  while  the  birds  thus  sing  a  joyous  song, 
And  while  the  young  lambs  bound 

As  to  the  tabor's  sound, 
To  me  alone  there  came  a  thought  of  grief : 
A  timely  utterance  gave  that  thought  relief, 

And  I  again  am  strong. 

The  cataracts  blow  their  trumpets  from  the  steep ;  — 
No  more  shall  grief  of  mine  the  season  wrong: 
I  hear  the  Echoes  through  the  mountains  throng, 
The  Winds  come  to  me  from  the  fields  of  sleep, 
And  all  the  earth  is  gay; 

Land  and  sea 
Give  themselves  up  to  jollity, 

And  with  the  heart  of  May 
Doth  every  Beast  keep  holiday;  — 

Thou  child  of  joy, 

Shout  round  me,  let  me  hear  thy  shouts,  thou  happy 
Shepherd  boy  ! 

Ye  blessed  Creatures,  I  have  heard  the  call 

Ye  to  each  other  make;  I  see 
The  heavens  laugh  with  you  in  your  jubilee; 
My  heart  is  at  your  festival, 
My  head  hath  its  coronal, 
The  fulness  of  your  bliss,  I  feel  —  I  feel  it  all. 
O  evil  day  !  if  1  were  sullen 
While  Earth  herself  is  adorning 

This  sweet  May-morning; 
And  the  children  are  culling 

On  every  side 

In  a  thousand  valleys  far  and  wide. 
Fresh  flowers  ;  while  the  sun  shines  warm 
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And  the  babe  leaps  up  on  his  mother's  arm :  — 
I  hear,  I  hear,  with  joy  I  hear! 
—  But  there  's  a  tree,  of  many,  one, 
A  single  field  which  I  have  look'd  upon, 
Both  of  them  speak  of  something  that  is  gone: 
The  pansy  at  my  feet 
Doth  the  same  tale  repeat : 
Whither  is  fled  the  visionary  gleam  ? 
.    Where  is  it  now,  the  glory  and  the  dream? 

Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting ; 
The  Soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  Star, 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 

And  cometh  from  afar; 
Not  in  entire  forgetfulness, 
And  not  in  utter  nakedness, 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 

From  God,  who  is  our  home: 
Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy ! 
Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  close 

Upon  the  growing  Boy, 
But  he  beholds  the  light,  and  whence  it  flows, 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy ; 

The  Youth,  who  daily  farther  from  the  east 
Must  travel,  still  is  Nature's  priest, 
And  by  the  vision  splendid 
Is  on  his  way  attended ; 
At  length  the  Man  perceives  it  die  away, 
And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day. 

Earth  fills  her  lap  with  pleasures  of  her  own; 
Yearnings  she  hath  in  her  own  natural  kind, 
And,  even  with  something  of  a  Mother's  mind 

And  no  unworthy  aim, 
The  homely  Nurse  doth  all  she  can 
To  make  her  foster-child,  her  inmate,  Man, 

Forget  the  glories  he  hath  known, 
And  that  imperial  palace  whence  he  came. 

Behold  the  Child  among  his  new-born  blisses, 

A  six  years'  darling  of  a  pigmy  size  ! 

See,  where  'mid  work  of  his  own  hand  he  lies, 
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Fretted  by  sallies  of  his  mother's  kisses, 
With  light  upon  him  from  his  father's  eyes! 
See,  at  his  feet,  some  little  plan  or  chart, 
Some  fragment  from  his  dream  of  human  life, 
Shaped  by  himself  with  newly-learned  art; 

A  wedding  or  a  festival, 

A  mourning  or  a  funeral; 

And  this  hath  now  his  heart, 

And  unto  this  he  frames  his  song: 

Then  will  he  fit  his  tongue 
To  dialogues  of  business,  love,  or  strife ; 

But  it  will  not  be  long 

Ere  this  be  thrown  aside, 

And  with  new  joy  and  pride 
The  little  actor  cons  another  part ; 
Filling  from  time  to  time  his  "  humourous  stage" 
With  all  the  Persons,  down  to  palsied  Age, 
That  life  brings  with  her  in  her  equipage; 

As  if  his  whole  vocation 

Were  endless  imitation. 

Thou,  whose  exterior  semblance  doth  belie 

Thy  soul's  immensity; 
Thou  best  philosopher,  who  yet  dost  keep 
Thy  heritage,  thou  eye  among  the  blind, 
That,  deaf  and  silent,  read'st  the  eternal  deep, 
Haunted  for  ever  by  the  eternal  Mind, — 

Mighty  Prophet !  Seer  blest ! 

On  whom  those  truths  do  rest 
Which  we  are  toiling  all  our  lives  to  find, 
In  darkness  lost,  the  darkness  of  the  grave  ; 
Thou,  over  whom  thy  Immortality 
Broods  like  the  day,  a  master  o'er  a  slave, 
A  Presence  which  is  not  to  be  put  by; 
Thou  little  child,  yet  glorious  in  the  might 
Of  heaven-born  freedom  on  thy  being's  height, 
Why  with  such  earnest  pains  dost  thou  provoke 
The  years  to  bring  the  inevitable  yoke, 
Thus  blindly  with  thy  blessedness  at  strife  ? 
Full  soon  thy  soul  shall  have  her  earthly  freight, 
And  custom  lie  upon  thee  with  a  weight 
Heavy  as  frost,  and  deep  almost  as  life  1 
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O  joy  !  that  in  our  embers 
Is  something  that  doth  live, 
That  Nature  yet  remembers 
What  was  so  fugitive  ! 

The  thought  of  our  past  years  in  me  doth  breed 
Perpetual  benediction  :  not  indeed 
For  that  which  is  most  worthy  to  be  blest, 
Delight  and  liberty,  the  simple  creed 
Of  Childhood,  whether  busy  or  at  rest, 
With  new-fledged  hope  still  fluttering  in  his  breast; 
—  Not  for  these  I  raise 
The  song  of  thanks  and  praise  ; 
But  for  those  obstinate  questionings 
Of  sense  and  outward  things, 
Fallings  from  us,  vanishings  ; 

Blank  misgivings  of  a  creature 
Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realized, 
High  instincts,  before  which  our  mortal  nature 
Did  tremble  like  a  guilty  thing  surprised  : 
But  for  those  first  affections, 
Those  shadowy  recollections, 

Which,  be  they  what  they  may, 
Are  yet  the  fountain-light  of  all  our  day, 
Are  yet  a  master-light  of  all  our  seeing; 

Uphold  us,  cherish,  and  have  power  to  make 
Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 
Of  the  eternal  Silence  :  truths  that  wake, 

To  perish  never; 
Which  neither  listlessness,  nor  mad  endeavour, 

Nor  man  nor  boy 
Nor  all  that  is  at  enmity  with  joy, 
Can  utterly  abolish  or  destroy  1 

Hence  in  a  season  of  calm  weather 

Though  inland  far  we  be, 
Our  souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  sea 

Which  brought  us  hither; 
Can  in  a  moment  travel  thither  — 
And  see  the  children  sport  upon  the  shore, 
And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore. 

Then,  sing  ye  birds,  sing,  sing  a  joyous  song  I 
And  let  the  young  lambs  bound 
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As  to  the  tabor's  sound  ! 
We,  in  thought,  will  join  your  throng, 

Ye  that  pipe  and  ye  that  play, 

Ye  that  through  your  hearts  to-day 

Feel  the  gladness  of  the  May  1 

What  though  the  radiance  which  was  once  so  bright 
Be  now  for  ever  taken  from  my  sight, 

Though  nothing  can  bring  back  the  hour 
Of  splendour  in  the  grass,  of  glory  in  the  flower ; 

We  will  grieve  not,  rather  find 

Strength  in  what  remains  behind; 

In  the  primal  sympathy 

Which  having  been  must  ever  be ; 

In  the  soothing  thoughts  that  spring 

Out  of  human  suffering  ; 

In  the  faith  that  looks  through  death, 
In  years  that  bring  the  philosophic  mind. 

And  O,  ye  Fountains,  Meadows,  Hills,  and  Groves, 

Forbode  not  any  severing  of  our  loves  ! 

Yet  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I  feel  your  might ; 

I  only  have  relinquished  one  delight 

To  live  beneath  your  more  habitual  sway  : 

I  love  the  brooks  which  down  their  channels  fret 

Even  more  than  when  I  tripp'd  lightly  as  they; 

The  innocent  brightness  of  a  new-born  day 

Is  lovely  yet; 

The  clouds  that  gather  round  the  setting  sun 
Do  take  a  sober  colouring  from  an  eye 
That  hath  kept  watch  o'er  man's  mortality; 
Another  race  hath  been,  and  other  palms  are  won. 
Thanks  to  the  human  heart  by  which  we  live, 
Thanks  to  its  tenderness,  its  joys,  and  fears, 
To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 
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LINElS    COMPOSED   A   FEW   MILES   ABOVE 
TINTERN   ABBEY 

ON    REVISITING   THE   BANKS   OF   THE   WYE,    DURING  A 
TOUR,  JULY    13,    1798 

FIVE  years  have  past ;  five  summers,  with  the  length 

Of  five  long  winters  !  and  again  I  hear 

These  waters,  rolling  from  their  mountain-springs 

With  a  soft  inland  murmur.  —  Once  again 

Do  I  behold  these  steep  and  lofty  cliffs, 

That  on  a  wild  secluded  scene  impress 

Thoughts  of  more  deep  seclusion;  and  connect 

The  landscape  with  the  quiet  of  the  sky. 

The  day  is  come  when  I  again  repose 

Here,  under  this  dark  sycamore,  and  view 

These  plots  of  cottage-ground,  these  orchard-tufts, 

Which  at  this  season,  with  their  unripe  fruits, 

Are  clad  in  one  green  hue,  and  lose  themselves 

'Mid  groves  and  copses.     Once  again  I  see 

These  hedge-rows,  hardly  hedge-rows,  little  lines 

Of  sportive  wood  run  wild  :  these  pastoral  farms, 

Green  to  the  very  door :  and  wreaths  of  smoke 

Sent  up,  in  silence,  from  among  the  trees! 

With  some  uncertain  notice,  as  might  seem 

Of  vagrant  dwellers  in  the  houseless  woods, 

Or  of  some  Hermit's  cave,  where  by  his  fire 

The  Hermit  sits  alone. 

These  beauteous  forms, 

Through  a  long  absence,  have  not  been  to  me 
As  is  a  landscape  to  a  blind  man's  eye  : 
But  oft,  in  lonely  rooms,  and  'mid  the  din 
Of  towns  and  cities,  I  have  owed  to  them 
In  hours  of  weariness,  sensations  sweet, 
Felt  in  the  blood,  and  felt  along  the  heart ; 
And  passing  even  into  my  purer  mind, 
With  tranquil  restoration  :  —  feelings  too 
Of  unremember'd  pleasure  :  such,  perhaps, 
As  have  no  slight  or  trivial  influence 
On  that  best  portion  of  a  good  man's  life, 
His  little,  nameless,  unremember'd  acts 
Of  kindness  and  of  love.     Nor  less,  I  trust, 
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To  them  I  may  liave  owed  another  gift, 

Of  aspect  more  sublime  ;  that  blessed  mood, 

In  which  the  burthen  of  the  mystery, 

In  which  the  heavy  and  the  weary  weight 

Of  all  this  unintelligible  world, 

Is  lighten'd  :  —  that  serene  and  blessed  mood, 

In  which  the  affections  gently  lead  us  on,  — 

Until,  the  breath  of  this  corporeal  frame 

And  even  the  motion  of  our  human  blood 

Almost  suspended,  we  are  laid  asleep 

In  body,  and  become  a  living  soul  : 

While  with  an  eye  made  quiet  by  the  power 

Of  harmony,  and. the  deep  power  of  joy, 

We  see  into  the  life  of  things. 

If  this 

Be  but  a  vain  belief,  yet,  oh  !  how  oft  — 
In  darkness  and  amid  the  many  shapes 
Of  joyless  daylight ;  when  the  fretful  stir 
Unprofitable,  and  the  fever  of  the  world, 
Have  hung  upon  the  beatings  of  my  heart  — 
How  oft,  in  spirit,  have  I  turn'd  to  thee, 

0  sylvan  Wye !  thou  wanderer  thro'  the  woods, 
How  often  has  my  spirit  turn'd  to  thee ! 

And  now,  with  gleams  of  half-extinguish'd  thought, 
With  many  recognitions  dim  and  faint, 
And  somewhat  of  a  sad  perplexity, 
The  picture  of  the  mind  revives  again : 
While  here  I  stand,  not  only  with  the  sense 
Of  present  pleasure,  but  with  pleasing  thoughts 
That  in  this  moment  there  is  life  and  food 
For  future  years.     And  so  I  dare  to  hope, 
Though  changed,  no  doubt,  from  what  I  was  when  first 

1  came  among  these  hills  ;  when  like  a  roe 
I  bounded  o'er  the  mountains,  by  the  sides 
Of  the  deep  rivers,  and  the  lonely  streams, 
Wherever  nature  led  :  more  like  a  man 
Flying  from  something  that  he  dreads,  than  one 
Who  sought  the  thing  he  loved.     For  nature  then 
(The  coarser  pleasures  of  my  boyish  days, 

And  their  glad  animal  movements  all  gone  by) 
To  me  was  all  in  all.  —  I  cannot  paint 
What  then  I  was.     The  sounding  cataract 
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•Haunted  me  like  a  passion  ;  the  tall  rock, 

The  mountain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood, 

Their  colours  and  their  forms,  were  then  to  me 

An  appetite;  a  feeling  and  a  love, 

That  had  no  need  of  a  remoter  charm, 

By  thought  supplied,  nor  any  interest 

Unborrow'd  from  the  eye.  —  That  time  is  past, 

And  all  its  aching  joys  are  now  no  more, 

And  Ull  its  dizzy  raptures.     Not  for  this 

Faint  I,  nor  mourn  nor  murmur  ;  other  gifts 

Have  follow'd  ;  for  such  loss,  I  would  believe, 

Abundant  recompense.     For  I  have  learn'd 

To  look  on  nature,  not  as  in  the  hou* 

Of  thoughtless  youth  ;  but  hearing  oftentimes 

The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity, 

Nor  harsh  nor  grating,  though  of  ample  power 

To  chasten  and  subdue.     And  I  have  felt 

A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 

Of  elevated  thoughts  ;  a  sense  sublime 

Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 

Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 

And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air, 

And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man ; 

A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 

All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought, 

And  rolls  through  all  things.     Therefore  am  I  still 

A  lover  of  the  meadows  and  the  woods 

And  mountains  ;  and  of  all  that  we  behold 

From  this  green  earth;  of  all  the  mighty  world 

Of  eye,  and  ear,  —  both  what  they  half  create, 

And  what  perceive  ;  well  pleased  to  recognise 

In  nature  and  the  language  of  the  sense, 

The  anchor  of  my  purest  thoughts,  the  nurse, 

The  guide,  the  guardian  of  my  heart,  and  soul 

Of  all  my  moral  being. 

Nor  perchance, 

If  I  were  not  thus  taught,  should  I  the  more 
Suffer  my  genial  spirits  to  decay  : 
For  thou  art  with  me  here  upon  the  banks 
Of  this  fair  river  ;  thou  my  dearest  Friend, 
My  dear,  dear  Friend  ;  and  in  thy  voice  I  catch 
The  language  of  my  former  heart,  and  read 
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My  former  pleasures  in  the  shooting  lights 

Of  thy  wild  eyes.     Oh  !  yet  a  little  while 

May  I  behold  in  thee  what  I  was  once, 

My  dear,  dear  Sister !  and  this  prayer  I  make, 

Knowing  that  Nature  never  did  betray 

The  heart  that  loved  her  ;  'tis  her  privilege, 

Through  all  the  years  of  this  our  life,  to  lead 

From  joy  to  joy  ;  for  she  can  so  inform 

The  mind  that  is  within  us,  so  impress 

With  quietness  and  beauty,  and  so  feed 

With  lofty  thoughts,  that  neither  evil  tongues, 

Rash  judgments,  nor  the  sneers  of  selfish  men, 

Nor  greetings  where  no  kindness  is,  nor  all 

The  dreary  intercourse  of  daily  life, 

Shall  e'er  prevail  against  us,  or  disturb 

Our  cheerful  faith,  that  all  which  we  behold 

Is  full  of  blessings.     Therefore  let  the  moon 

Shine  on  thee  in  thy  solitary  walk ; 

And  let  the  misty  mountain-winds  be  free 

To  blow  against  thee :  and,  in  after  years, 

When  these  wild  ecstasies  shall  be  matured 

Into  a  sober  pleasure  ;  when  thy  mind 

Shall  be  a  mansion  for  all  lovely  forms, 

Thy  memory  be  as  a  dwelling-place 

For  all  sweet  sounds  and  harmonies ;  oh  !  then, 

If  solitude,  or  fear,  or  pain,  or  grief, 

Should  be  thy  portion,  with  what  healing  thoughts 

Of  tender  joy  wilt  thou  remember  me, 

And  these  my  exhortations  !     Nor,  perchance  — 

If  I  should  be  where  I  no  more  can  hear 

Thy  voice,  nor  catch  from  thy  wild  eyes  these  gleams 

Of  past  existence  —  wilt  thou  then  forget 

That  on  the  banks  of  this  delightful  stream 

We  stood  together;  and  that  I,  so  long 

A  worshipper  of  Nature,  hither  came 

Unwearied  in  that  service  :  rather  say 

With  warmer  love  —  oh  !  with  far  deeper  zeal 

Of  holier  love.     Nor  wilt  thou  then  forget 

That  after  many  wanderings,  many  years 

Of  absence,  these  steep  woods  and  lofty  cliffs, 

And  this  green  pastoral  landscape,  were  to  me 

More  dear,  both  for  themselves  and  for  thy  sake! 
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SAMUEL    TAYLOR    COLERIDGE 

(1772-1834) 

SEVERAL  of  the  great  English  poets  have 
been  more  or  less  insane,  according  to  the 
standards  of  commonplace  human  mortals. 
Blake,  in  his  later  years,  faded  away  in  a  mystical 
cloud.  Rossetti  was  addicted  to  the  use  of  chloral 
for  insomnia,  till  his  mind  was  in  a  measure  like 
a  vessel  loosened  from  its  moorings.  Poe  felt 
and  acknowledged  the  moments  of  insanity  in 
which  he  did  and  wrote  things  to  himself  unac 
countable.  And  Coleridge  belongs  to  the  same 
class,  but  his  golden  mind  succeeded  in  catching 
the  witching  loveliness  of  terrifying  dreams,  and 
singing  with  ethereal  melody  the  strange  and 
supernatural,  as  if  they  really  were  a  part  of 
our  common  existence. 

Coleridge  produced  less  than  half-a-dozen 
poems  of  the  first  excellence,  and  all  of  these 
early  in  life.  He  wandered  into  metaphysical 
speculations,  and  for  years  he  lived  under  the  ex 
citing  and  deadening  influence  of  opium.  There 
is  a  tradition  of  his  occasional  brilliancy  of  con 
versation;  but  in  spite  of  many  plans  and  the 
encouragement  of  friends,  he  accomplished  noth 
ing.  Some  one  has  remarked  that  Coleridge's 
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good  work  could  be  compressed  into  twenty 
pages,  but  that  should  be  bound  in  pure  gold. 
We  are  tempted  to  regret  that  so  brilliant  a 
mind  should  so  have  wasted  its  efforts  and  failed 
in  its  purposes.  But  as  those  moments  of  strange 
terror  and  revelation  come  to  us  but  seldom,  if 
ever,  and  frequent  visitations  would  shatter  our 
sanity,  it  seems  fairer  to  believe  that  Coleridge 
put  into  his  twenty  pages  tlie  mental  power  of 
a  lifetime.  Certainly  we  need  no  more  to  place 
h;m  forever  in  the  company  of  the  greatest  poets. 
Speaking  of  "  Christabel  "  and  "  The  Ancient 
Mariner,"  an  American  poet  says: 

"They  act  upon  the  mind  with  a  weird-like  influence, 
searching  out  the  most  obscure  recesses  of  the  soul  and 
making  mysterious  emotions  in  the  very  centre  of  our 
being,  and  then  sending  them  to  glide  along  every  nerve 
and  vein  with  the  effect  of  enchantment.  It  is  as  if  we 
were  possessed  with  a  subtle  insanity  or  had  stolen  a 
glance  into  the  occult  secrets  of  the  universe.  All  our 
customary  impressions  of  things  are  shaken  by  the  in 
trusion  of  an  indefinite  sense  of  fear  and  amazement  into 
the  soul.  .  .  .  He  could  stir  that  supernatural  fear  in 
the  heart  which  he  has  so  powerfully  expressed  in  one 
stanza  of  the  Ancient  Mariner  —  a  fear  from  which  no 
person,  poet  or  prosaist,  has  ever  been  entirely  free,  and 
which  makes  the  blood  of  the  pleasantest  atheist  at  times 
turn  cold  and  his  philosophy  slide  away  under  his  feet." 

But  there  was  in  "  The  Ancient  Mariner  "  some 
thing  more  than  terror.  Says  Swinburne :  "  The 
tenderness  of  sentiment  which  touches  with  sig 
nificant  color  the  pure  white  imagination  is  here 
soft  and  piteous  enough,  but  womanly  rather  than 
effeminate."  "  I  conceive  the  leading  point  about 
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Coleridge's  work  is  human  love,"  says  Rossetti. 
More  might  be  said,  but  fortunately  almost 
every  one  may  read  and  appreciate  Coleridge 
for  himself. 


THE  RIME  OF  THE  ANCIENT  MARINER 

PART   I 

IT  is  an  ancient  Mariner, 

And  he  stoppeth  one  of  three. 

"  By  thy  long  grey  beard  and  glittering  eye, 

Now  wherefore  stopp'st  thou  me  ? 

"  The  Bridegroom's  doors  are  open'd  wide, 
And  I  am  next  of  kin ; 
The  guests  are  met,  the  feast  is  set : 
May'st  hear  the  merry  din." 

He  holds  him  with  his  skinny  hand  — 
"There  was  a  ship,"  quoth  he. 
"  Hold  off!  unhand  me,  grey-beard  loon  !" 
Eftsoons  his  hand  dropt  he. 

He  holds  him  with  his  glittering  eye  — 
The  Wedding-Guest  stood  still, 
And  listens  like  a  three  years'  child  : 
The  Mariner  hath  his  will. 

The  Wedding-Guest  sat  on  a  stone  : 
He  cannot  chuse  but  hear; 
And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  man, 
The  bright-eyed  Mariner. 

"  The  ship  was  cheer'd,  the  harbour  clear'd, 

Merrily  did  we  drop 

Below  the  kirk,  below  the  hill, 

Below  the  lighthouse  top. 

*'  The  Sun  came  up  upon  the  left, 
Out  of  the  sea  came  he  ! 
And  he  shone  bright,  and  on  the  right 
Went  down  into  the  sea. 
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"  Higher  and  higher  every  day, 

Till  over  the  mast  at  noon  —  " 

The  Wedding-Guest  here  beat  his  breast, 

For  he  heard  the  loud  bassoon. 

The  bride  hath  paced  into  the  hall, 
Red  as  a  rose  is  she  ; 
Nodding  their  heads  before  her  goes 
The  merry  minstrelsy. 

The  Wedding-Guest  he  beat  his  breast, 
Yet  he  cannot  chuse  but  hear  ; 
And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  man, 
The  bright-eyed  Mariner. 

"  And  now  the  storm-blast  came,  and  he 
Was  tyrannous  and  strong : 
He  struck  with  his  o'ertaking  wings, 
And  chased  us  south  along. 

**  With  sloping  masts  and  dipping  prow, 
As  who  pursued  with  yell  and  blow 
Still  treads  the  shadow  of  his  foe, 
And  forward  bends  his  head, 
The  ship  drove  fast,  loud  roar'd  the  blast, 
And  southward  aye  we  fled. 

"  And  now  there  came  both  mist  and  snow, 
And  it  grew  wondrous  cold : 
And  ice,  mast-high,  came  floating  by, 
As  green  as  emerald. 

"And  through  the  drifts  the  snowy  clifts 
Did  send  a  dismal  sheen  : 
Nor  shapes  of  men  nor  beasts  we  ken  — 
The  ice  was  all  between. 

"  The  ice  was  here,  the  ice  was  there, 

The  ice  was  all  around  : 

It  crack'd  and  growl'd,  and  roar'd  and  howl'd, 

Like  noises  in  a  swound  ! 

"  At  length  did  cross  an  Albatross. 
Thorough  the  fog  it  came  ; 
As  if  it  had  been  a  Christian  soul, 
We  hail'd  it  in  God's  name. 
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"  It  ate  the  food  it  ne'er  had  eat, 
And  round  and  round  it  flew. 
The  ice  did  split  with  a  thunder-fit, 
The  helmsman  steer'd  us  through. 

"  And  a  good  south  wind  sprung  up  behind  ; 

The  Albatross  did  follow, 

And  every  day,  for  food  or  play, 

Came  to  the  mariners'  hollo  ! 

"  In  mist  or  cloud,  on  mast  or  shroud, 

It  perch'd  for  vespers  nine  ; 

Whiles  all  the  night,  through  fog-smoke  white, 

Glimmer'd  the  white  moon-shine." 

"  God  save  thee,  ancient  Mariner  ! 
From  the  fiends  that  plague  thee  thus  !  — 
Why  look'sc  thou  so?" —  "  With  my  cross-bow 
I  shot  the  Albatross." 


PART   II 

"  The  Sun  now  rose  upon  the  right : 
Out  of  the  sea  came  he, 
Still  hid  in  mist,  and  on  the  left 
Went  down  into  the  sea. 

"  And  the  good  south  wind  still  blew  behind, 
But  no  sweet  bird  did  follow, 
Nor  any  day  for  food  or  play 
Came  to  the  mariners'  hollo  I 

"  And  I  had  done  a  hellish  thing, 

And  it  would  work  'em  woe : 

For  all  averr'd,  I  had  kill'd  the  bird 

That  made  the  breeze  to  blow. 

«  Ah  wretch  ! '  said  they,  *  the  bird  to  slay, 

That  made  the  breeze  to  blow  ! ' 

"  Nor  dim  nor  red,  like  God's  own  head 

The  glorious  Sun  uprist : 

Then  all  averr'd,  I  had  kill'd  the  bird 

That  brought  the  fog  and  mist. 

'  'T  was  right,'  said  they,  *  such  birds  to  slay, 

That  bring  the  fog  and  mist.' 
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"  The  fair  breeze  blew,  the  white  foam  flew, 

The  furrow  follow'd  free  ; 

We  were  the  first  that  ever  burst 

Into  that  silent  sea. 

"  Down  dropt  the  breeze,  the  sails  dropt  down, 
'T  was  sad  as  sad  could  be  ; 
And  we  did  speak  only  to  break 
The  silence  of  the  sea  ! 

"  All  in  a  hot  and  copper  sky, 
The  bloody  Sun,  at  noon, 
Right  up  above  the  mast  did  stand, 
No  bigger  than  the  Moon. 

"  Day  after  day,  day  after  day, 
We  stuck,  nor  breath  nor  motion  ; 
As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean. 

"  Water,  water,  everywhere, 
And  all  the  boards  did  shrink  ; 
Water,  water,  everywhere, 
Nor  any  drop  to  drink. 

"  The  very  deep  did  rot :  O  Christ ! 
That  ever  this  should  be  ! 
Yea,  slimy  things  did  crawl  with  legs 
Upon  the  slimy  sea. 

"  About,  about,  in  reel  and  rout 
The  death-fires  danced  at  night ; 
The  water,  like  a  witch's  oils, 
Burnt  green,  and  blue,  and  white. 

"  And  some  in  dreams  assured  were 
Of  the  spirit  that  plagued  us  so  ; 
Nine  fathom  deep  he  had  follow'd  us 
From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow. 

"  And  every  tongue,  through  utter  drought, 
Was  wither'd  at  the  root  ; 
We  could  not  speak,  no  more  than  if 
We  had  been  choked  with  soot. 
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"  Ah  !  well-a-day  !  what  evil  looks 
Had  I  from  old  and  young  ! 
Instead  of  the  cross,  the  Albatross 
About  my  neck  was  hung." 

PART   III 

"There  pass'd  a  weary  time.     Each  throat 

Was  parch'd,  and  glazed  each  eye. 

A  weary  time  !  a  weary  time  ! 

How  glazed  each  weary  eye, 

When,  looking  westward,  I  beheld 

A  something  in  the  sky. 

"  At  first  it  seem'd  a  little  speck, 
And  then  it  seem'd  a  mist ; 
It  moved  and  moved,  and  took  at  last 
A  certain  shape,  I  wist. 

"A  speck,  a  mist,  a  shape  I  wist! 
And  still  it  near'd  and  near'd  : 
As  if  it  dodged  a  water-sprite, 
It  plunged  and  tack'd  and  veer'd. 

"  With  throats  unslack'd,  with  black  lips  baked, 

We  could  nor  laugh  nor  wail  ; 

Through  utter  drought  all  dumb  we  stood! 

I  bit  my  arm,  I  suck'd  the  blood, 

And  cried,  A  sail !  a  sail ! 

"  With  throats  unslack'd,  with  black  lips  baked,. 
Agape  they  heard  me  call : 
Gramercy  !  they  for  joy  did  grin, 
And  all  at  once  their  breath  drew  in, 
As  they  were  drinking  all. 

"  See  !  see  !  (I  cried)  she  tacks  no  more  ! 
Hither  to  work  us  weal ; 
Without  a  breeze,  without  a  tide, 
She  steadies  with  upright  keel ! 

"  The  western  wave  was  all  a-flame, 
The  day  was  well-nigh  done  ! 
Almost  upon  the  western  wave 
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Rested  the  broad  bright  Sun  ; 

When  that  strange  shape  drove  suddenly 

Betwixt  us  and  the  Sun. 

"  And  straight  the  Sun  was  fleck'd  with  bars, 
(Heaven's  Mother  send  us  grace  !) 
As  if  through  a  dungeon  grate  he  peer'd 
With  broad  and  burning  face. 

"  Alas  !  (thought  I,  and  my  heart  beat  loud) 
How  fast  she  nears  and  nears  ! 
Are  those  her  sails  that  glance  in  the  Sun, 
Like  restless  gossameres  ? 

"  Are  those  her  ribs  through  which  the  Sun 
Did  peer,  as  through  a  grate? 
And  is  that  woman  all  her  crew  ? 
Is  that  a  Death  ?  and  are  there  two  ? 
Is  Death  that  woman's  mate  ? 

"  Her  lips  were  red,  her  looks  were  free, 
Her  locks  were  yellow  as  gold  : 
Her  skin  was  as  white  as  leprosy, 
The  Nightmare  Life-in-Death  was  she 
Who  thicks  man's  blood  with  cold. 

"  The  naked  hulk  alongside  came, 

And  the  twain  were  casting  dice  ; 

4  The  game  is  done  !     I  Ve  won,  I  Ve  won  ! ' 

Quoth  she,  and  whistles  thrice. 

"  The  Sun's  rim  dips  ;  the  stars  rush  out ; 
At  one  stride  comes  the  dark ; 
With  far-heard  whisper  o'er  the  sea 
Off  shot  the  spectre-bark. 

"  We  listen'd  and  look'd  sideways  up ! 

Fear  at  my  heart,  as  at  a  cup, 

My  life-blood  seem'd  to  sip  ! 

The  stars  were  dim,  and  thick  the  night, 

The  steersman's  face  by  his  lamp  gleam'd  white  ; 

From  the  sails  the  dew  did  drip  — 

Till  clomb  above  the  eastern  bar 

The  horned  Moon,  with  one  bright  star 

Within  the  nether  tip- 
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"  One  after  one,  by  the  star-dogg'd  Moon5 
Too  quick  for  groan  or  sigh, 
Each  turn'd  his  face  with  a  ghastly  pang, 
And  cursed  me  with  his  eye. 

"  Four  times  fifty  living  men, 
(And  I  heard  nor  sigh  nor  groan,) 
With  heavy  thump,  a  lifeless  lump, 
They  dropt  down  one  by  one. 

"  The  souls  did  from  their  body  fly,  — 
They  fled  to  bliss  or  woe  ! 
And  every  soul,  it  pass'd  me  by, 
Like  the  whizz  of  my  cross-bow  ! " 


PART   IV 

"  I  fear  thee,  ancient  Mariner  ! 

I  fear  thy  skinny  hand  ! 

And  thou  art  long,  and  lank,  and  brown, 

As  is  the  ribb'd  sea-sand. 

"  I  fear  thee  and  thy  glittering  eye, 
And  thy  skinny  hand,  so  brown."  — 
"  Fear  not,  fear  not,  thou  Wedding-Guest ! 
This  body  dropt  not  down. 

"  Alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone, 
Alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea  ! 
And  never  a  saint  took  pity  on 
My  soul  in  agony. 

"  The  many  men,  so  beautiful ! 
And  they  all  dead  did  lie: 
And  a  thousand  thousand  slimy  things 
Lived  on  ;  and  so  did  I. 

"  I  look'd  upon  the  rotting  sea, 
And  drew  my  eyes  away  ; 
I  look'd  upon  the  rotting  deck, 
And  there  the  dead  men  lay. 

"  I  look'd  to  heaven,  and  tried  to  pray  ; 
But  or  ever  a  prayer  had  gusht, 
A  wicked  whisper  came,  and  made 
My  heart  as  dry  as  dust. 
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"  I  closed  my  lids,  and  kept  them  close, 

And  the  balls  like  pulses  beat ; 

For  the  sky  and  the  sea,  and  the  sea  and  the  sky 

Lay  like  a  load  on  my  weary  eye, 

And  the  dead  were  at  my  feet. 

"  The  cold  sweat  melted  from  their  limbs, 
Nor  rot  nor  reek  did  they  : 
The  look  with  which  they  look'd  on  me 
Had  never  pass'd  away. 

"  An  orphan's  curse  would  drag  to  hell 
A  spirit  from  on  high ; 
But  oh  !  more  horrible  than  that 
Is  the  curse  in  a  dead  man's  eye ! 
Seven  days,  seven  nights,  I  saw  that  curse, 
And  yet  I  could  not  die. 

"  The  moving  Moon  went  up  the  sky, 
And  nowhere  did  abide  : 
Softly  she  was  going  up, 
And  a  star  or  two  beside  — 

"  Her  beams  bemock'd  the  sultry  main. 

Like  April  hoar-frost  spread  ; 

But  where  the  ship's  huge  shadow  lay, 

The  charmed  water  burnt  alway 

A  still  and  awful  red. 

"  Beyond  the  shadow  of  the  ship, 

I  watch 'd  the  water-snakes  : 

They  moved  in  tracks  of  shining  white, 

And  when  they  rear'd,  the  elfish  light 

Fell  off  in  hoary  flakes. 

"  Within  the  shadow  of  the  ship 

I  watch'd  their  rich  attire  : 

Blue,  glossy  green,  and  velvet  black, 

They  coil'd  and  swam ;  and  every  track 

Was  a  flash  of  golden  fire. 

"  O  happy  living  things  !  no  tongue 
Their  beauty  might  declare  : 
A  spring  of  love  gush'd  from  my  heart, 
And  I  bless'd  them  unaware  : 
9 
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Sure  my  kind  saint  took  pity  on  me, 
And  I  bless'd  them  unaware. 

"  The  self-same  moment  I  could  pray 
And  from  my  neck  so  free 
The  Albatross  fell  off,  and  sank 
Like  lead  into  the  sea." 


PART  v 

"  Oh  Sleep  !  it  is  a  gentle  thing, 
Beloved  from  pole  to  pole  ! 
To  Mary  Queen  the  praise  be  given ! 
She  sent  the  gentle  sleep  from  heaven, 
That  slid  into  my  soul. 

"  The  silly  buckets  on  the  deck, 
That  had  so  long  remain'd, 
I  dreamt  that  they  were  fill'd  with  dew  ; 
And  when  I  awoke,  it  rain'd. 

"  My  lips  were  wet,  my  throat  was  cold, 
My  garments  all  were  dank ; 
Sure  I  had  drunken  in  my  dreams, 
And  still  my  body  drank. 

"  I  moved,  and  could  not  feel  my  limbs  : 
I  was  so  light  —  almost 
I  thought  that  I  had  died  in  sleep, 
And  was  a  blessed  ghost. 

"  And  soon  I  heard  a  roaring  wind  : 
It  did  not  come  anear; 
But  with  its  sound  it  shook  the  sails, 
That  were  so  thin  and  sere. 

"  The  upper  air  burst  into  life  ! 
And  a  hundred  fire-flags  sheen, 
To  and  fro  they  were  hurried  about ! 
And  to  and  fro,  and  in  and  out, 
The  wan  stars  danced  between. 

"And  the  coming  wind  did  roar  more  loud, 
And  the  sails  did  sigh  like  sedge  ; 
And  the  rain  pour'd  clown  from  one  black  cloud, 
The  Moon  was  at  its  edge. 
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"  The  thick  black  cloud  was  cleft,  and  still 

The  Moon  was  at  its  side  : 

Like  waters  shot  from  some  high  crag, 

The  lightning  fell  with  never  a  jag, 

A  river  steep  and  wide. 

"  The  loud  wind  never  reach'd  the  ship, 
Yet  now  the  ship  moved  on  ! 
Beneath  the  lightning  and  the  Moon 
The  dead  men  gave  a  groan. 

"  They  groan'd,  they  stirr'd,  they  all  uprose, 
Nor  spake,  nor  moved  their  eyes  ; 
It  had  been  strange,  even  in  a  dream, 
To  have  seen  those  dead  men  rise. 

"  The  helmsman  steer'd,  the  ship  moved  on  ; 

Yet  never  a  breeze  up  blew; 

The  mariners  all  'gan  work  the  ropes, 

Where  they  were  wont  to  do; 

They  raised  their  limbs  like  lifeless  tools  — 

We  were  a  ghastly  crew. 

"  The  body  of  my  brother's  son 
Stood  by  me,  knee  to  knee : 
The  body  and  I  pull'd  at  one  rope, 
But  he  said  nought  to  me." 

"  I  fear  thee,  ancient  Manner  !  " 
"Be  calm,  thou  Wedding-Guest ! 
'T  was  not  those  souls  that  fled  in  pain, 
Which  to  their  corses  came  again, 
But  a  troop  of  spirits  blest: 

"  For  when  it  dawn'd  — they  dropt  their  arms, 
And  cluster'd  round  the  mast; 
Sweet  sounds  rose  slowly  through  their  mouths. 
And  from  their  bodies  pass'd. 

"  Around,  around,  flew  each  sweet  sound, 
Then  darted  to  the  Sun  ; 
Slowly  the  sounds  came  back  again, 
Now  mix'd,  now  one  by  one. 

"  Sometimes  a-dropping  from  the  sky 
I  heard  the  sky-lark  sing; 
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Sometimes  all  little  birds  that  are, 
How  they  seem'd  to  fill  the  sea  and  air 
With  their  sweet  jargoning! 

"And  now  'twas  like  all  instruments, 
Now  like  a  lonely  flute ; 
And  now  it  is  an  angel's  song, 
That  makes  the  heavens  be  mute. 

"  It  ceased  ;  yet  still  the  sails  made  on 

A  pleasant  noise  till  noon, 

A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook 

In  the  leafy  month  of  June, 

That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 

Singeth  a  quiet  tune. 

"  Till  noon  we  quietly  sail'd  on, 
Yet  never  a  breeze  did  breathe  : 
Slowly  and  smoothly  went  the  ship, 
Moved  onward  from  beneath. 

"  Under  the  keel  nine  fathom  deep, 
From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow, 
The  spirit  slid  :  and  it  was  he 
That  made  the  ship  to  go. 
The  sails  at  noon  left  off  their  tune, 
And  the  ship  stood  still  also. 

"  The  Sun,  right  up  above  the  mast, 
Had  fix'd  her  to  the  ocean  : 
But  in  a  minute  she  'gan  stir, 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion  — 
Backwards  and  forwards  half  her  length. 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion. 

"  Then,  like  a  pawing  horse  let  go, 
She  made  a  sudden  bound: 
It  flung  the  blood  into  my  head, 
And  I  fell  down  in  a  swound. 

"  How  long  in  that  same  fit  I  lay, 
I  have  not  to  declare ; 
But  ere  my  living  life  return'd, 
I  heard,  and  in  my  soul  discern'd 
Two  voices  in  the  air. 
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"  *  Is  it  he  ?  '  quoth  one,  *  Is  this  the  man  ? 
By  Him  who  died  on  cross, 
With  his  cruel  bow  he  laid  full  low 
The  harmless  Albatross. 

"  *  The  spirit  who  bideth  by  himself 
In  the  land  of  mist  and  snow, 
He  loved  the  bird  that  loved  the  man 
Who  shot  him  with  his  bow.' 

"  The  other  was  a  softer  voice, 

As  soft  as  honey-dew  ; 

Quoth  he,  'The  man  hath  penance  done, 

And  penance  more  will  do.'  " 

PART   VI 

First  Voice 

"  '  But  tell  me,  tell  me  !  speak  again, 
Thy  soft  response  renewing  — 
What  makes  that  ship  drive  on  so  fast  ? 
What  is  the  ocean  doing  ?' 

Second  Voice 

"  *  Still  as  a  slave  before  his  lord, 
The  ocean  hath  no  blast; 
His  great  bright  eye  most  silently 
Up  to  the  Moon  is  cast  — 

"  '  If  he  may  know  which  way  to  go; 
For  she  guides  him  smooth  or  grim. 
See,  brother,  see  !  how  graciously 
She  looketh  down  on  him.' 

First  Voice 

"  «  But  why  drives  on  that  ship  so  fast, 
Without  or  wave  or  wind  ?' 

Second  Voice 

"  *  The  air  is  cut  away  before, 
And  closes  from  behind. 

"  '  Fly,  brother,  fly  !  more  high,  more  high  ! 
Or  we  shall  be  belated  : 
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For  slow  and  slow  that  ship  will  go, 
When  the  Mariner's  trance  is  abated.' 

"  I  woke,  and  we  were  sailing  on 

As  in  a  gentle  weather: 

'Twas  night,  calm  night,  the  Moon  was  high 

The  dead  men  stood  together. 

"  All  stood  together  on  the  deck, 
For  a  charnel-dungeon  fitter  : 
All  fix'd  on  me  their  stony  eyes, 
That  in  the  Moon  did  glitter. 

"  The  pang,  the  curse,  with  which  they  died, 
Had  never  pass'd  away  : 
I  could  not  draw  my  eyes  from  theirs, 
Nor  turn  them  up  to  pray. 

"  And  now  this  spell  was  snapt :  once  more 

I  view'd  the  ocean  green, 

And  looked  far  forth,  yet  little  saw 
Of  what  had  else  been  seen  — 

"  Like  one  that  on  a  lonesome  road 
Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread, 
And  having  once  turn'd  round,  walks  on, 
And  turns  no  more  his  head; 
Because  he  knows,  a  frightful  fiend 
Doth  close  behind  him  tread. 

II  But  soon  there  breathed  a  wind  on  me, 
Nor  sound  nor  motion  made  : 

Its  path  was  not  upon  the  sea, 
In  ripple  or  in  shade. 

"  It  raised  my  hair,  it  fann'd  my  cheek, 
Like  a  meadow-gale  of  spring  — 
It  mingled  strangely  with  my  fears, 
Yet  it  felt  like  a  welcoming. 

"  Swiftly,  swiftly  flew  the  ship, 
Yet  she  saiFd  softly  too  : 
Sweetly,  sweetly  blew  the  breeze  — 
On  me  alone  it  blew. 
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"  Oh  !  dream  of  joy  !  is  this  indeed 
The  light- house  top  I  see? 
Is  this  the  hill?  is  this  the  kirk? 
Is  this  mine  own  countree  ? 

"We  drifted  o'er  the  harbour-bar, 
And  I  with  sobs  did  pray  — 

0  let  me  be  awake,  my  God  1 
Or  let  me  sleep  alway. 

"  The  harbour-bay  was  clear  as  glass, 
So  smoothly  it  was  strewn  ! 
And  on  the  bay  the  moonlight  lay, 
And  the  shadow  of  the  Moon. 

"  The  rock  shone  bright,  the  kirk  no  less, 
That  stands  above  the  rock : 
The  moonlight  steep'd  in  silentness 
The  steady  weather-cock. 

"And  the  bay  was  white  with  silent  light, 
Till,  rising  from  the  same, 
Full  many  shapes,  that  shadows  were, 
In  crimson  colours  came. 

"  A  little  distance  from  the  prow 
Those  crimson  shadows  \vero  : 

1  turn'd  my  eyes  upon  the  deck  — 
Oh,  Christ !  what  saw  I  there  ! 

"  Each  corse  lay  flat,  lifeless  and  flat, 
And  by  the  holy  rood ! 
A  man  all  light,  a  seraph-man, 
On  every  corse  there  stood. 

"This  seraph-band,  each  waved  his  hand, 
It  was  a  heavenly  sight ! 
They  stood  as  signals  to  the  land, 
Each  one  a  lovely  light ; 

"This  seraph-band,  ench  waved  his  hand, 
No  voice  did  they  impart  — 
No  voice  ;  but  oh  !  the  silence  sank 
Like  music  on  my  heart. 
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"  But  soon  I  heard  the  dash  of  oars, 
I  heard  the  Pilot's  cheer; 
My  head  was  turn'd  perforce  away, 
And  I  saw  a  boat  appear. 

"  The  Pilot  and  the  Pilot's  boy, 
I  heard  them  coming  fast : 
Dear  Lord  in  heaven  !  it  was  a  joy 
The  dead  men  could  not  blast. 

"  I  saw  a  third  —  I  heard  his  voice: 

It  is  the  Hermit  good  ! 

He  singeth  loud  his  godly  hymns 

That  he  makes  in  the  wood. 

He  '11  shrieve  my  soul,  he  '11  wash  away 

The  Albatross's  blood." 


PART    VII 

"  This  Hermit  good  lives  in  that  wood 
Which  slopes  down  to  the  sea. 
How  loudly  his  sweet  voice  he  rears ! 
He  loves  to  talk  with  marineres 
That  come  from  a  far  countree. 

"  He  kneels  at  morn,  and  noon,"  and  eve  — 

He  hath  a  cushion  plump  : 

It  is  the  moss  that  wholly  hides 

The  rotted  old  oak  stump. 

«  The  skiff-boat  near'd :  I  heard  them  talk, 
'  Why,  this  is  strange,  I  trow ! 
Where  are  those  lights  so  many  and  fair, 
That  signal  made  but  now  ? ' 

" «  Strange,  by  my  faith  ! '  the  Hermit  said  — 

*  And  they  answer'd  not  our  cheer. 

The  planks  looked  warp'd !  and  see  those  sails, 

How  thin  they  are  and  sere  ! 

I  never  saw  aught  like  to  them, 

Unless  perchance  it  were 

"  *  Brown  skeletons  of  leaves  that  lag 

My  forest-brook  along; 

When  the  ivy-tod  is  heavy  with  snow, 
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And  the  owlet  whoops  to  the  wolf  below, 
That  eats  the  she-wolf's  young.' 

"  '  Dear  Lord  !  it  hath  a  fiendish  look  — 
(The  Pilot  made  reply) 
I  am  a-feard.'  —  '  Push  on,  push  on  ! ' 
Said  the  Hermit  cheerily. 

"  The  boat  came  closer  to  the  ship, 
But  I  nor  spake  nor  stirr'd  ; 
The  boat  came  close  beneath  the  ship, 
And  straight  a  sound  was  heard. 

"Under  the  water  it  rumbled  on, 
Still  louder  and  more  dread  : 
It  reach'd  the  ship,  it. split  the  bay: 
The  ship  went  down  like  lead. 

"  Stunn'd  by  that  loud  and  dreadful  sound, 

Which  sky  and  ocean  smote, 

Like  one  that  hath  been  seven  days  drown'd 

My  body  lay  afloat ; 

But,  swift  as  dreams,  myself  I  found 

Within  the  Pilot's  boat. 

"  Upon  the  whirl,  where  sank  the  ship, 
The  boat  spun  round  and  round; 
And  all  was  still,  save  that  the  hill 
Was  telling  of  the  sound. 

"  I  moved  my  lips  —  the  Pilot  shriek'd 
And  fell  down  in  a  fit ; 
The  holy  Hermit  raised  his  eyes, 
And  pray'd  where  he  did  sit. 

"  I  took  the  oars  :  the  Pilot's  boy, 

Who  now  doth  crazy  go, 

Laugh 'd  loud  and  long,  and  all  the  while 

His  eyes  went  to  and  fro. 

4  Ha  !  ha  !  '  quoth  he,  '  full  plain  I  see, 

The  Devil  knows  how  to  row.' 

"  And  now,  all  in  my  own  cour.trec, 
I  stood  on  the  firm  land ! 
The  Herrr.it  stepp'cl  fori'n  from  the  t>oa\, 
And  scarcely  he  could  stand. 
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" *  O  shrieve  me,  shrieve  me,  holy  man! ' 
The  Hermit  cross'd  his  brow. 
1  Say  quick,'  quoth  he,  '  I  bid  thee  say  — 
What  manner  of  man  art  thou  ?  ' 

"  Forthwith  this  frame  of  mine  was  wrench'd 

With  a  woeful  agony, 

Which  forced  me  to  begin  my  tale  ; 

And  then  it  left  me  free. 

"  Since  then,  at  an  uncertain  hour, 
That  agony  returns  : 
And  till  my  ghastly  tale  is  told,  • 
This  heart  within  me  burns. 

"  I  pass,  like  night,  from  land  to  land  ; 
I  have  strange  power  of  speech ; 
That  moment  that  his  face  I  see, 
I  know  the  man  that  must  hear  me  : 
To  him  my  tale  I  teach. 

"  What  loud  uproar  bursts  from  that  door ! 
The  wedding-guests  are  there  : 
But  in  the  garden-bower  the  bride 
And  bride-maids  singing  are  : 
And  hark  the  little  vesper  bell, 
Which  biddeth  me  to  prayer. 

"  O  Wedding-Guest !  this  soul  hath  been 
Alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea  : 
So  lonely  't  was,  that  God  himself 
Scarce  seemed  there  to  be. 

"  O  sweeter  than  the  marriage  feast, 
'T  is  sweeter  far  to  me, 
To  walk  together  to  the  kirk 
With  a  goodly  company  !  — 

"  To  walk  together  to  the  kirk, 

And  all  together  pray, 

While  each  to  his  great  Father  bends, 

Old  men,  and  babes,  and  loving  friends, 

And  youths  and  maidens  gay  ! 
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••  Farewell,  farewell !  but  this  I  tell 
To  thee,  thou  Wedding-Guest !  — 
He  prayeth  well,  who  loveth  well 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast. 

"  He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small ; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all." 

The  Mariner,  whose  eye  is  bright, 
Whgse  beard  with  age  is  hoar, 
Is  gone  :  and  now  the  Wedding-Guest 
Turn'd  from  the  Bridegroom's  door. 

He  went  like  one  that  hath  been  stunn'd, 
And  is  of  sense  forlorn  : 
A  sadder  and  a  wiser  man 
He  rose  the  morrow  morn. 


LOVE 

ALL  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights, 
Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame, 
All  are  but  ministers  of  Love, 
And  feed  his  sacred  flame. 

Oft  in  my  waking  dreams  do  I 
Live  o'er  again  that  happy  hour, 
When  midway  on  the  mount  I  lay 
Beside  the  ruin'd  tower. 

The  moonshine  stealing  o'er  the  scene 
Had  blended  with  the  lights  of  eve  ; 
And  she  was  there,  my  hope,  my  joy, 
My  own  dear  Genevieve  ! 

She  lean'd  against  the  armed  man, 
The  statue  of  the  armed  knight ; 
She  stood  and  listen'd  to  my  lay, 
Amid  the  lingering  light. 

Few  sorrows  hath  she  of  her  own, 
My  hope  !  my  joy!  my  Genevieve! 
She  loves  me  best,  whene'er  1  sing 
The  songs  that  make  her  grieve. 
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I  play'd  a  soft  and  doleful  air, 
I  sang  an  old  and  moving  story  — 
An  old  rude  song,  that  suited  well 
That  ruin  wild  and  hoary. 

She  listen'd  with  a  flitting  blush, 
With  downcast  eyes  and  modest  grace; 
For  well  she  knew,  I  could  not  choose 
But  gaze  upon  her  face. 

I  told  her  of  the  Knight  that  wore         • 
Upon  his  shield  a  burning  brand ; 
And  that  for  ten  long  years  he  woo'd 
The  Lady  of  the  Land. 

I  told  her  how  he  pined  :  and  ah  ! 
The  deep,  the  low,  the  pleading  tone 
With  which  I  sang  another's  love 
Interpreted  my  own. 

She  listen'd  with  a  flitting  blush, 
With  downcast  eyes,  and  modest  grace  ; 
And  she  forgave  me,  that  I  gazed 
Too  fondly  on  her  face  ! 

But  when  I  told  the  cruel  scorn 
That  crazed  that  bold  and  lovely  Knight, 
And  that  he  cross'd  the  mountain-woods, 
Nor  rested  day  nor  night ; 

That  sometimes  from  the  savage  den, 
And  sometimes  from  the  darksome  shade 
And  sometimes  starting  up  at  once 
In  green  and  sunny  glade, — 

There  came  and  look'd  him  in  the  face 
An  angel  beautiful  and  bright  ; 
And  that  he  knew  it  was  a  Fiend, 
This  miserable  Knight ! 

And  that  unknowing  what  he  did, 
He  leap'd  amid  a  murderous  band, 
And  saved  from  outrage  worse  than  death 
The  Lady  of  the  Land  ; 
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And  how  she  wept,  and  clasp'd  his  knees; 
And  how  she  tended  him  in  vain; 
And  ever  strove  to  expiate 

The  scorn  that  crazed  his  brain; 

And  that  she  nursed  him  in  a  cave ; 
And  how  his  madness  went  away, 
When  on  the  yellow  forest-leaves 
A  dying  man  he  lay  ; 

—  His  dying  words  —  but  when  I  reach'd 
That  tenderest  strain  of  all  the  ditty, 
My  faltering  voice  and  pausing  harp 
Disturbed  her  soul  with  pity. 

All  impulses  of  soul  and  sense 
Had  thrill'd  my  guileless  Genevieve; 
The  music  and  the  doleful  tale, 
The  rich  and  balmy  eve ; 

And  hopes,  and  fears  that  kindle  hope, 
An  undistinguishable  throng, 
And  gentle  wishes  long  subdued, 
Subdued  and  cherish'd  long ! 

She  wept  with  pity  and  delight, 
She  blush'd  with  love,  and  virgin  shame; 
And  like  the  murmur  of  a  dream, 
I  heard  her  breathe  my  name. 

Her  bosom  heaved  — she  stepp'd  aside, 
As  conscious  of  my  look  she  stepp'd  — 
Then  suddenly,  with  timorous  eye 
She  fled  to  me  and  wept. 

She  half  enclosed  me  with  her  arms, 
She  press'd  me  with  a  meek  embrace ; 
And  bending  back  her  head,  look'd  up, 
And  gazed  upon  my  face. 

'T  was  partly  love,  and  partly  fear, 
And  partly  'twas  a  bashful  art, 
That  I  might  rather  feel,  than  see 
The  swelling  of  her  heart. 
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I  calm'd  her  fears,  and  she  was  calm, 
And  told  her  love  with  virgin  pride  ; 
And  so  I  won  my  Genevieve, 

My  bright  and  beauteous  Bride- 


KUBLA   KHAN 

IN  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Khan 
A  stately  pleasure-dome  decree  : 
Where  Alph,  the  sacred  river,  ran 
Through  caverns  measureless  to  man 

Down  to  a  sunless  sea. 
So  twice  five  miles  of  fertile  ground 
With  walls  and  towers  were  girdled  round  : 
And  here  were  gardens  bright  with  sinuous  rills 
Where  blossom'd  many  an  incense-bearing  tree  ; 
And  here  were  forests  ancient  as  the  hills, 
Enfolding  sunny  spots  of  greenery. 

But  oh !  that  deep  romantic  chasm  which  slanted 
Down  the  green  hill  athwart  a  cedarn  cover  ! 
A  savage  place  !  as  holy  and  enchanted 
As  e'er  beneath  a  waning  moon  was  haunted 
By  woman  wailing  for  her  demon-lover  ! 
And  from  this  chasm,  with  ceaseless  turmoil  seething, 
As  if  this  earth  in  fast  thick  pants  were  breathing, 
A  mighty  fountain  momently  was  forced  : 
Amid  whose  swift  half-intermitted  burst 
Huge  fragments  vaulted  like  rebounding  hail, 
Or  chaffy  grain  beneath  the  thresher's  flail  : 
And  'mid  these  dancing  rocks  at  pnce  and  ever 
It  flung  up  momently  the  sacred  river. 
Five  miles  meandering  with  a  mazy  motion 
Through  wood  and  dale  the  sacred  river  ran, 
Then  reach'd  the  caverns  measureless  to  man, 
And  sank  in  tumult  to  a  lifeless  ocean  : 
And  'mid  this  tumult  Kubla  heard  from  far 
Ancestral  voices  prophesying  war  ! 

The  shadow  of  the  dome  of  pleasure 
Floated  midway  on  the  waves  ; 
Where  was  heard  the  mingled  measure 
From  the  fountain  and  the  caves. 
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It  was  a  miracle  of  rare  device, 

A  sunny  pleasure-dome  with  caves  of  ice  ! 

A  damsel  with  a  dulcimer 

In  a  vision  once  I  saw  : 

It  was  an  Abyssinian  maid, 

And  on  her  dulcimer  she  play'd, 

Singing  of  Mount  Abora. 

Could  I  revive  within  me 

Her  symphony  and  song, 

To  such  a  deep  delight 't  would  win  me 
That  with  music  loud  and  long, 
I  would  build  that  dome  in  air, 
That  sunny  dome  !  those  caves  of  ice  ! 
And  all  who  heard  should  see  them  there, 
And  all  should  cry,  Beware  !  Beware  ! 
His  flashing  eyes,  his  floating  hair  ! 
Weave  a  circle  round  him  thrice, 
And  close  your  eyes  with  holy  dread, 
For  he  on  honey-dew  hath  fed, 
And  drunk  the  milk  of  Paradise. 


HYMN    BEFORE   SUNRISE,   IN   THE   VALE    OF 
CHAMOUNI 

HAST  thou  a  charm  to  stay  the  morning-star 

In  his  steep  course  ?     So  long  he  seems  to  pause 

On  thy  bald  awful  head,  O  sovran  Blanc ! 

The  Arve  and  Arveiron  at  thy  base 

Rave  ceaselessly  ;  but  thou,  most  awful  Form ! 

Risest  from  forth  thy  silent  sea  of  pines, 

How  silently  !     Around  thee  and  above 

Deep  is  the  air  and  dark,  substantial,  black, 

An  ebon  mass  :  methinks  thou  piercest  it, 

As  with  a  wedge  !     But  when  I  look  again, 

It  is  thine  own  calm  home,  thy  crystal  shrine, 

Thy  habitation  from  eternity! 

0  dread  and  silent  Mount !     I  gazed  upon  thee, 
Till  thou,  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense. 

Didst  vanish  from  my  thought:  entranced  in  prayer 

1  worshipp'd  the  Invisible  alone. 
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Yet,  like  some  sweet  beguiling  melody, 
So  sweet,  we  know  not  we  are  listening  to  it, 
Thou,  the  meanwhile,  wast  blending  with  my  thought 
Yea,  with  my  life  and  life's  own  secret  joy  : 
Till  the  dilating  Soul,  enrapt,  transfused, - 
Into  the  mighty  vision  passing  —  there 
As  in  her  natural  form,  swell'd  vast  to  Heaven ! 

Awake,  my  soul !     Not  only  passive  praise 
Thou  owest !  not  alone  these  swelling  tears, 
Mute  thanks  and  secret  ecstasy  !     Awake, 
Voice  of  sweet  song  !     Awake,  my  heart,  awake  ! 
Green  vales  and  icy  cliffs,  all  join  my  Hymn. 

Thou  first  and  chief,  sole  sovran  of  the  Vale  ! 
O  struggling  with  the  darkness  all  the  night, 
And  visited  all  night  by  troops  of  stars, 
Or  when  they  climb  the  sky  or  when  they  sink: 
Companion  of  the  morning-star  at  dawn, 
Thyself  Earth's  rosy  star,  and  of  the  dawn 
Co-herald:  wake.  O  wake,  and  utter  praise! 
Who  sank  thy  sunless  pillars  deep  in  Earth  ? 
Who  filFd  thy  countenance  with  rosy  light  ? 
Who  made  thee  parent  of  perpetual  streams  ? 

And  you,  ye  five  wild  torrents  fiercely  glad ! 
Who  call'd  you  forth  from  night  and  utter  death, 
From  dark  and  icy  caverns  call'd  you  forth, 
Down  those  precipitous,  black,  jagged  rocks, 
For  ever  shatter'd  and  the  same  for  ever? 
Who  gave  you  your  invulnerable  life, 
Your  strength,  your  speed,  your  fury,  and  your  joy, 
Unceasing  thunder  and  eternal  foam  ? 
And  who  commanded  (and  the  silence  came), 
Here  let  the  billows  stiffen,  and  have  rest  ? 

Ye  Ice-falls  !  ye  that  from  the  mountain's  brow 
Adown  enormous  ravines  slope  amain  — 
Torrents,  methinks,  that  heard  a  mighty  voice 
And  stopp'd  at  once  amid  their  maddest  plunge  ! 
Motionless  torrents  !  silent  cataracts  ! 
Who  made  you  glorious  as  the  gates  of  Heaven 
Beneath  the  keen  full  moon  ?     Who  bade  the  sun 
Clothe  you  with  rainbows  ?     Who,  with  living  flowers 
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Of  loveliest  blue,  spread  garlands  at  your  feet?  — 
GOD  !  let  the  torrents,  like  a  shout  of  nations, 
Answer !  and  let  the  ice-plains  echo,  GOD  ! 
GOD  !  sing  ye  meadow-streams  with  gladsome  voice  ! 
Ye  pine-groves,  with  your  soft  and  soul-like  sounds ! 
And  they  too  have  a  voice,  yon  piles  of  snow, 
And  in  their  perilous  fill  shall  thunder,  GOD  ! 

Ye  living  flowers  that  skirt  the  eternal  frost ! 
Ye  wild  goats  sporting  round  the  eagle's  nest ! 
Ye  eagles,  playmates  of  the  mountain-storm  ! 
Ye  lightnings,  the  dread  arrows  of  the  clouds! 
Ye  signs  and  wonders  of  the  element ! 
Utter  forth  God,  and  fill  the  hills  with  praise  ! 

Thou  too,  hoar  Mount !  with  thy  sky-pointing  peaks, 
Oft  from  whose  feet  the  avalanche,  unheard, 
Shoots  downward,  glittering  through  the  pure  serene 
Into  the  depth  of  clouds  that  veil  thy  breast  — 
Thou  too  again,  stupendous  Mountain  !  thou 
That  as  I  raise  my  head,  awhile  bow'd  low 
In  adoration,  upward  from  thy  base 
Slow  travelling  with  dim  eyes  suffused  with  tears, 
Solemnly  seemest,  like  a  vapoury  cloud, 
To  rise  before  me  —  Rise,  O  ever  rise, 
Rise  like  a  cloud  of  incense  from  the  Earth  ! 
Thou  kingly  Spirit  throned  among  the  hills, 
Thou  dread  ambassador  from  Earth  to  Heaven, 
Great  Hierarch!  tell  thou  the  silent  sky, 
And  tell  the  stars,  and  tell  yon  rising  sun, 
Earth,  with  her  thousand  voices,  praises  GOD. 

1802 


VI 

GEORGE  GORDON,  LORD  BYRON 

(1788-1824) 

BYRON  has  been  admired  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  above  all  other  modern  English 
poets,  and  the  great  Goethe  praised  him 
extravagantly.     His  reputation  in  his  own  coun 
try,  however,  has  steadily  faded.     Will  his  de 
tractors  obliterate  his  name,  or  his  admirers  paint 
it  in  everlasting  colors  above  them  all?     Time 
alone  will  tell,  but  in  justice  to  ourselves  we  dare 
not  let  him  go  till  we  have  known  him  as  he  is 
and  at  his  best. 

Byron  is  the  poet  of  storm  and  passion,  of 
revolt,  and  romantic  daring,  and  generous  sacri 
fice,  and  bitter  hate,  and  sardonic  laughter,  and 
unconquerable  despair.  We  must  forget  the 
placid  calm  of  Wordsworth,  the  ethereal  sweet 
ness  of  Shelley,  the  sensuous  loveliness  of  Keats, 
the  singing  metres  of  Tennyson,  if  we  would  read 
Byron  successfully.  A  study  of  his  poetry  with 
a  microscope  reveals  nothing.  It  is  only  in  the 
large  and  rapid  description  of  poems  like  "  Childe 
Harold  "  and  "  Don  Juan  "  that  we  get  him  at  his 
best;  for  here  he  tells  his  own  romantic  history 
and  paints  his  own  figure  writh  dramatic  vivid 
ness  and  almost  devilish  glee.  In  his  own  day 
these  long  descriptive  poems  were  read  with  the 
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eagerness  of  novels,  but  to-day  we  prefer  our 
dramatic  stories  in  prose,  and  have  lost  the  art 
of  reading  descriptive  poems.  Perhaps  sometime 
his  highly  colored  and  romantic  life  will  be  told 
briefly  in  the  fierce  descriptions  of  his  own  poems, 
and  then  we  shall  read  the  story  with  zest  and 
understanding. 

Byron  has  probably  been  described  best  by 
Lord  Macaulay,  who  was  just  the  person  to  do 
him  justice.  Says  Macaulay: 

"  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  Lord  Byron  could 
exhibit  only  one  man  and  one  woman  —  a  man  proud, 
moody,  cynical,  with  defiance  on  his  brow  and  misery  in 
his  heart,  a  scorner  of  his  kind,  implacable  in  revenge, 
yet  capable  of  deep  and  strong  affection ;  a  woman  all 
softness,  loving  to  caress  and  be  caressed,  but  capable 
of  being  transformed  by  passion  into  a  tigress.  .  .  .  He 
was  himself  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of 
his  own  poetry,  the  hero  of  every  tale,  the  chief  object 
in  every  landscape.  .  .  .  Never  had  any  writer  so  vast  a 
command  of  the  whole  eloquence  of  scorn,  misanthropy, 
and  despair.  .  .  .  His  heroes  are  men  who  have  arrived 
by  different  roads  at  the  same  goal  of  despair,  who  are 
sick  of  life,  who  are  at  war  with  society,  .  .  .  and  who 
to  the  last  defy  the  whole  power  of  earth  and  heaven. 
He  always  described  himself  as  a  man  of  the  same  kind 
with  his  favourite  creations ;  as  a  man  whose  heart 
had  been  withered,  whose  capacity  for  happiness  was 
gone  and  could  not  be  restored,  but  whose  invincible 
spirit  dared  the  worst  that  could  befall  him  here  or 
hereafter." 
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TO   THOMAS    MOORE 

MY  boat  is  on  the  shore, 

And  my  bark  is  on  the  sea ; 
But,  before  I  go,  Tom  Moore, 

Here  's  a  double  health  to  thee  ! 

Here's  a  sigh  to  those  who  love  me, 

And  a  smile  to  those  who  hate; 
And,  whatever  sky  's  above  me, 

Here  's  a  heart  for  every  fate. 

Though  the  ocean  roar  around  me, 

Yet  it  still  shall  bear  me  on  ; 
Though  a  desert  should  surround  me, 

It  hath  springs  that  may  be  won. 

Were  't  the  last  drop  in  the  well, 

As  I  gasped  upon  the  brink, 
Ere  my  fainting  spirit  fell, 

'T  is  to  thee  that  I  would  drink. 

With  that  water,  as  this  wine, 

The  libation  I  would  pour 
Should  be  —  peace  to  thine  and  mine, 

And  a  health  to  thee,  Tom  Moore. 

July,  1817. 


WHEN    WE   TWO    PARTED 

WHEN  we  two  parted 

In  silence  and  tears, 
Half  broken-hearted 

To  sever  for  years, 
Pale  grew  thy  cheek  and  cold, 

Colder  thy  kiss ; 
Truly  that  hour  foretold 

Sorrow  to  this. 

The  dew  of  the  morning 
Sunk  chill  on  my  brow  — 

It  felt  like  the  warning 
Of  what  I  feel  now. 
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Thy  vows  are  all  broken, 

And  light  is  thy  fame  ; 
I  hear  thy  name  spoken, 

And  share  in  its  shame. 

They  name  thee  before  me, 

A  knell  to  mine  ear  ; 
A  shudder  comes  o'er  me  — 

Why  wert  thou  so  dear  ? 
They  know  not  I  knew  thee, 

Who  knew  thee  too  well :  — 
Long,  long  shall  I  rue  thee, 

Too  deeply  to  tell. 

In  secret  we  met  — 

In  silence  I  grieve, 
That  thy  heart  could  forget, 

Thy  spirit  deceive. 
If  I  should  meet  thee 

After  long  years, 
How  should  I  greet  thee  ?  — 

With  silence  and  tears. 

1808. 

OH!    SNATCHED   AWAY' IN    BEAUTY'S    BLOOM 

OH  !  snatched  away  in  beauty's  bloom, 
On  thee  shall  press  no  ponderous  tomb  ; 
But  on  thy  turf  shall  roses  rear 
Their  leaves,  the  earliest  of  the  year; 
And  the  wild  cypress  wave  in  tender  gloom : 

And  oft  by  yon  blue  gushing  stream 
Shall  Sorrow  lean  her  drooping  head, 

And  feed  deep  thought  with  many  a  dream, 
And  lingering  pause  and  lightly  tread ; 
Fond  wretch  !  as  if  her  step  disturbed  the  dead! 

Away!  we  know  that  tears  are  vain, 

That  death  nor  heeds  nor  hears  distress  : 

Will  this  unteach  us  to  complain  ? 
Or  make  one  mourner  weep  the  less  ? 

And  thou  — who  tell'st  me  to  forget, 

Thy  looks  are  wan,  thine  eyes  are  wet. 
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MAID    OF   ATHENS 
ZCIJTJ  fJ.ov,  aas  a.yairu> 

MAID  of  Athens,  ere  we  part, 
Give,  oh,  give  me  back  my  heart! 
Or,  since  that  has  left  my  breast, 
Keep  it  now,  and  take  the  rest; 
Hear  my  vow  before  I  go, 
Zo»7  /ioC,  aas 


By  those  tresses  unconfined, 
Wooed  by  each  yEgean  wind  ; 
By  those  lids  whose  jetty  fringe, 
Kiss  thy  soft  cheeks'  blooming  tinge  ; 
By  those  wild  eyes  like  the  roe, 
Zcu?7  fjLov,  aas 


By  that  lip  I  long  to  taste  ; 
By  that  zone-encircled  waist  ; 
By  all  the  token-flowers  that  tell 
What  words  can  never  speak  so  wells. 
By  love's  alternate  joy  and  woe, 
aas  dycnrS). 


Maid  of  Athens  !  I  am  gone  : 
Think  of  me,  sweet  !  when  alone. 
Though  I  fly  to  Istambol, 
Athens  holds  my  heart  and  soul  : 
Can  I  cease  to  love  thee?     No! 


ATHENS,  1810. 


SHE    WALKS    IN    BEAUTY 

SHE  walks  in  beauty,  like  the  night 
Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies; 

And  all  that's  best  of  dark  and  bright 
Meet  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes : 

Thus  mellowed  to  that  tender  light 
Which  heaven  to  gaudy  day  denies. 
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One  shade  the  more,  one  ray  the  less, 
Had  half  impaired  the  nameless  grace 

Which  waves  in  every  raven  tress, 
Or  softly  lightens  o'er  her  face ; 

Where  thoughts  serenelv  sweet  express 
How  pure,  how  dear  their  dwelling-place. 

And  on  that  cheek,  and  o'er  that  brow, 

So  soft,  so  calm,  yet  eloquent, 
The  smiles  that  win,  the  tints  that  glow, 

But  tell  of  days  in  goodness  spent, 
A  mind  at  peace  with  all  below, 

A  heart  whose  love  is  innocent ! 


STANZAS   TO   AUGUSTA 

THOUGH  the  day  of  my  destiny  's  over, 

And  the  star  of  my  fate  hath  declined, 
Thy  soft  heart  refused  to  discover 

The  faults  which  so  many  could  find ; 
Though  thy  soul  with  my  grief  was  acquainted, 

It  shrunk  not  to  share  it  with  me, 
And  the  love  which  my  spirit  hath  painted 

It  never  hath  found  but  in  thee. 

Then  when  nature  around  me  is  smiling, 

The  last  smile  which  answers  to  mine, 
I  do  not  believe  it  beguiling, 

Because  it  reminds  me  of  thine; 
And  when  winds  are  at  war  with  'the  ocean, 

As  the  breasts  I  believed  in  with  me, 
If  their  billows  excite  an  emotion, 

It  is  that  they  bear  me  from  thee. 

Though  the  rock  of  my  last  hope  is  shivered, 

And  its  fragments  are  sunk  in  the  wave, 
Though  I  feel  that  my  soul  is  delivered 

To  pain  —  it  shall  not  be  its  slave. 
There  is  many  a  pang  to  pursue  me : 

They  may  crush,  but  they  shall  not  contemn- 
They  may  torture,  but  shall  not  subdue  me  — 

'T  is  of  thee  that  I  think  —  not  of  them. 
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Though  human,  thou  didst  not  deceive  me, 

Though  woman,  thou  didst  not  forsake, 
Though  loved,  thou  forborest  to  grieve  me, 

Though  slandered,  thou  never  couldst  shake,  — 
Though  trusted,  thou  didst  not  disclaim  me, 

Though  parted,  it  was  not  to  fly, 
Though  watchful,  't  was  not  to  defame  me, 

Nor,  mute,  that  the  world  might  belie. 

Yet  I  blame  not  the  world,  nor  despise  it, 

Nor  the  war  of  the  many  with  one  — 
If  my  soul  was  not  fitted  to  prize  it, 

'T  was  folly  not  sooner  to  shun  : 
And  if  dearly  that  error  hath  cost  me, 

And  more  than  I  once  could  foresee, 
I  have  found  that,  whatever  it  lost  me, 

It  could  not  deprive  me  of  thee. 

From  the  wreck  of  the  past  which  hath  perished, 

Thus  much  I  at  least  may  recall, 
It  hath  taught  me  that  what  I  most  cherished 

Deserved  to  be  dearest  of  all : 
In  the  desert  a  fountain  is  springing, 

In  the  wild  waste  there  still  is  a  tree, 
And  a  bird  in  the  solitude  singing, 

Which  speaks  to  my  spirit  of  thee. 


ON   THIS    DAY   I    COMPLETE    MY   THIRTY- 
SIXTH    YEAR 

MISSOLONGHI,  JAN.  22,  1824 

'T  is  time  this  heart  should  be  unmoved, 

Since  others  it  hath  ceased  to  move : 
Yet,  though  I  cannot  be  beloved, 
Still  let  me  love  ! 

My  days  are  in  the  yellow  leaf; 

The  flowers  and  fruits  of  love  are  gone : 
The  worm,  the  canker,  and  the  grief 
Are  mine  alone ! 
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The  fire  that  on  my  bosom  preys 
Is  lone  as  some  volcanic  isle  ; 
No  torch  is  kindled  at  its  blaze  — 
A  funeral  pile  ! 

The  hope,  the  fear,  the  jealous  care, 

The  exalted  portion  of  the  pain 
And  power  of  love,  I  cannot  share, 
But  wear  the  chain. 

But 't  is  not  thus  —  and  't  is  not  here  — 

Such  thoughts  should  shake  my  soul,  nor  now, 
Where  glory  decks  the  hero's  bier, 
Or  binds  his  brow. 

The  sword,  the  banner,  and  the  field, 
Glory  and  Greece,  around  me  see! 
The  Spartan,  borne  upon  his  shield, 
Was  not  more  free. 

Awake  !  (not  Greece  —  she  is  awake  !) 

Awake,  my  spirit !  Think  through  whom 
Thy  life-blood  tracks  its  parent  lake, 
And  then  strike  home  ! 

Tread  those  reviving  passions  down, 
Unworthy  manhood  !  —  unto  thee 
Indifferent  should  the  smile  or  frown 
Of  beauty  be. 

If  thou  regrett'st  thy  youth,  why  live? 

The  land  of  honourable  death 

Is  here  :  —  up  to  the  field,  and  give 

Away  thy  breath ! 

Seek  out  — less  often  sought  than  found  — 

A  soldier's  grave,  for  thee  the  best ; 
Then  look  around,  and  choose  thy  ground, 
And  take  thy  rest. 

THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  SENNACHERIB 

THE  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold, 
And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold  ; 
And  the  sheen  of  their  spears  was  like  stars  on  the  sea, 
When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep  Galilee. 
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Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Summer  is  green, 
That  host  with  their  banners  at  sunset  were  seen : 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Autumn  hath  blown, 
That  host  on  the  morrow  lay  withered  and  strown. 

For  the  Angel  of  Death  spread  his  wings  on  the  blast, 
And  breathed  in  the  face  of  the  foe  as  he  passed ; 
And  the  eyes  of  the  sleepers  waxed  deadly  and  chill, 
And  their  hearts  but  once  heaved,  and  for  ever  grew  still  ? 

And  there  lay  the  steed  with  his  nostril  all  wide, 
But  through  it- there  rolled  not  the  breath  of  his  pride  : 
And  the  foam  of  his  gasping  lay  white  on  the  turf, 
.And  cold  as  the  spray  of  the  rock-beating  surf. 

And  there  lay  the  rider  distorted  and  pale, 
With  the  dew  on  his  brow,  and  the  rust  on  his  mail, 
And  tlie  tents  were  all  silent,  the  banners  alone, 
The  lances  uplifted,  the  trumpet  unblown. 

And  the  widows  of  Ashur  are  loud  in  their  wail, 
And  the  idols  are  broke  in  the  temple  of  Baal ; 
And  the  might  of  the  Gentile,  unsmote  by  the  sword, 
Hath  melted  like  snow  in  the  glance  of  the  Lord  ! 

WATERLOO 

From  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  Canto  III 
XXI 

THERE  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night, 
And  Belgium's  capital  had  gathered  then 
Her  Beauty  and  her  Chivalry,  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave  men  ; 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily  ;  and  when 
Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell, 
Soft  eyes  looked  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again, 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage-bell ; 
But  hush  !  hark  !  a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  rising  knell ! 

.XXII 

Did  ye  not  hear  It?  —  No  ;  't  was  but  the  wind, 

Or  the  car  rattling  o'er  the  stony  street ; 

On  with  the  dance  (  let  joy  be  unconfined ; 

No  sleep  till  mo***;,  i»hen  Youth  and  Pleasure  meet 
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To  chase  the  glowing  Hours  with  flying  feet  — 
But,  hark  !  —  that  heavy  sound  breaks  in  once  more 
As  if  the  clouds  its  echo  would  repeat ; 
And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  than  before  ! 
Arm  !  Arm  !  it  is  —  it  is  —  the  cannon's  opening  roar  ! 

XXIII 

Within  a  windowed  niche  of  that  high  hall 
Sate  Brunswick's  fated  chieftain ;  he  did  hear 
That  sound  the  first  amidst  the  festival, 
And  caught  its  tone  with  Death's  prophetic  ear. 
And  when  they  smiled  because  he  deemed  it  near, 
His  heart  more  truly  knew  that  peal  too  well 
Which  stretched  his  father  on  a  bloody  bier, 
And  roused  the  vengeance  blood  alone  could  quell  ? 
He  rushed  into  the  field,  and,  foremost  fighting,  fell. 

XXIV 

Ah  !  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
And  gathering  tears,  and  tremblings  of  distress, 
And  cheeks  all  pale,  which  but  an  hour  ago 
Blushed  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loveliness  ; 
And  there  were  sudden  partings,  such  as  press 
The  life  from  out  young  hearts,  and  choking  sighs 
Which  ne'er  might  be  repeated  ;  who  could  guess 
If  ever  more  should  meet  those  mutual  eyes, 
Since  upon  night  so  sweet  such  awful  morn  could  rise  ! 

XXV 

And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste :  the  steed, 
The  mustering  squadron,  and  the  clattering  car, 
Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  speed, 
And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war; 
And  the  deep  thunder  peal  on  peal  afar  ; 
And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alarming  drum 
Roused  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning  star ; 
While  thronged  the  citizens  with  terror  dumb, 
Or  whispering,  with  white  lips  —  "  The  foe  !    They  come  I 
they  come ! " 
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THE   OCEAN 

From  Childe  Harold,  Canto  IV 

CLXXVI1I-CLXXXIV 

THERE  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods, 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore, 
There  is  society  where  none  intrudes, 
By  the  deep  Sea,  and  music  in  its  roar: 
I  love  not  Man  the  less,  but  Nature  more, 
From  these  our  interviews,  in  which  I  steal 
From  all  I  may  be,  or  have  been  before, 
To  mingle  with  the  Universe,  and  feel 
What  I  can  ne'er  express,  yet  cannot  all  conceal. 

CLXXIX 

Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  Ocean  —  roll ! 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain ; 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin — his  control 

'  Stops  with  the  shore  ;  —  upon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  his  own, 
When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain, 
He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan, 

Without  a  grave,  unknelled,  uncoffined,  and  unknown. 

CLXXX 

His  steps  are  not  upon  thy  paths  —  thy  fields 
Are  not  a  spoil  for  him  —  thou  dost  arise 
And  shake  him  from  thee ;  the  vile  strength  he  wields 
For  earth's  destruction  thou  dost  all  despise, 
Spurning  him  from  thy  bosom  to  the  skies, 
And  send'st  him  shivering  in  thy  playful  spray 
And  howling,  to  his  Gods,  where  haply  lies 
His  petty  hope  in  some  near  port  or  bay, 
And  dashest  him  again  to  earth :  —  there  let  him  lay. 

CLXXXI 

The  armaments  which  thunderstrike  the  walls 
Of  rock-built  cities,  bidding  nations  quake, 
And  monarchs  tremble  in  their  capitals, 
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The  oak  leviathans,  whose  huge  ribs  make 
Their  clay  creator  the  vain  title  take 
Of  lord  of  thee,  and  arbiter  of  war; 
These  are  thy  toys,  and,  as  the  snowy  flake, 
They  melt  into  thy  yeast  of  waves,  which  mar 
Alike  the  Armada's  pride,  or  spoils  of  Trafalgar. 

CLXXXII 

Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  all  save  thee  — 
Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Cartilage,  what  are  they? 
Thy  waters  washed  them  power  while  they  were  free, 
And  many  a  tyrant  since  ;  their  shores  obey 
The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage  ;  their  decay 
Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts  :  —  not  so  thou, 
Unchangeable  save  to  thy  wild  waves'  play  — 
Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure  brow  — 
Such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  rollest  now. 

CLXXXIII 

Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty's  form 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests;  in  all  time, 
Calm  or  convulsed  —  in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm, 
Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 
Dark-heaving  ;  —  boundless,  endless,  and  sublime  — 
The  image  of  Eternity  —  the  throne 
Of  the  Invisible  ;  even  from  out  thy  slime 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made  ;  each  zone 
Obeys  thee ;  thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fathomless,  alone. 

CLXXXIV 

And  I  have  loved  thee,  Ocean  !  and  my  joy 
Of  youthful  sports  was  on  thy  breast  to  be 
Borne,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward  :  from  a  boy 
I  wanton'd  with  thy  breakers  —  they  to  me 
Were  a  delight ;  and  if  the  freshening  sea 
Made  them  a  terror  —  't  was  a  pleasing  fear, 
For  I  was  as  it  were  a  child  of  thee, 
And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near, 
And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane  —  as  I  do  here. 
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THE   SHIPWRECK 

Don  Juan,  Canto  II 
LI 

AT  half-past  eight  o'clock,  booms,  hen-coops,  spars, 
And  all  things,  for  a  chance,  had  been  cast  loose, 

That  still  could  keep  afloat  the  struggling  tars, 
For  yet  they  strove,  although  of  no  great  use. 

There  was  no  light  in  heaven  but  a  few  stars  ; 
The  boats  put  off,  o'er  crowded  with  their  crews  ; 

She  gave  a  heel,  and  then  a  lurch  to  port, 

And  going  down  head-foremost  —  sunk,  in  short. 

LII 
Then  rose  from  sea  to  sky  the  wild  farewell,  — 

Then  shrieked  the  timid,  and  stood  still  the  brave, 
Then  some  leaped  overboard,  with  dreadful  yell, 

As  eager  to  anticipate  their  grave ; 
And  the  sea  yawned  round  her  like  a  hell, 

And  down  she  sucked  with  her  the  whirling  wave, 
Like  one  who  grapples  with  his  enemy, 
And  strives  to  strangle  him  before  he  die. 

LIII 
And  first  a  universal  shriek  there  rushed, 

Louder  than  the  loud  ocean,  like  a  crash 
Of  echoing  thunder;  and  then  all  was  hushed, 

Save  the  wild  wind  and  the  remorseless  dash 
Of  billows  ;  but  at  intervals  there  gushed 

Accompanied  with  a  convulsive  splash, 
A  solitary  shriek  —  the  bubbling  cry 
Of  some  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony. 

MONT   BLANC 
Manfred,  Act  I.     Scene  I 
Voice  of  the  Second  Spirit 
MONT  BLANC  is  the  monarch  of  mountains, 

They  crowned  him  long  ago 
On  a  throne  of  rocks,  in  a  robe  of  clouds, 
With  a  diadem  of  snow. 
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Around  his  waist  are  forests  braced, 

The  avalanche  in  his  hand; 
But  ere  it  fall,  that  thundering  ball 

Must  pause  for  thy  command. 
The  glacier's  cold  and  restless  mass 

Moves  onward  day  by  day; 
But  I  am  he  who  bids  it  pass, 

Or  with  its  ice  delay. 
I  am  the  spirit  of  the  place, 

Could  make  the  mountain  bow 
And  quiver  to  his  caverned  base  — 

And  what  with  me  wouldst  7~hou  ? 


THE    COLISEUM 
Manfred,  Act  III.     Scene  IV.  —  Interior  of  the  Tower 

Manfred  Alone 

THE  stars  are  forth,  the  moon  above  the  tops 

Of  the  snow-shining  mountains.  —  Beautiful! 

I  linger  yet  with  Nature,  for  the  night 

Hath  been  to  me  a  more  familiar  face 

Than  that  of  man ;  and  in  her  starry  shade 

Of  dim  and  solitary  loveliness, 

I  learned  the  language  of  another  world. 

I  do  remember  me,  that  in  my  youth, 

When  I  was  wandering  —  upon  such  a  night 

I  stood  within  the  Coliseum's  wall. 

Midst  the  chief  relics  of  almighty  Rome; 

The  trees  which  grew  along  the  broken  arches 

Waved  dark  in  the  blue  midnight,  and  the  stars 

Shone  through  the  rents  of  ruin;  from  afar 

The  watch-dog  bayed  beyond  the  Tiber  :  and, 

More  near,  from  out  the  Caesars'  palace  came 

The  owl's  long  cry,  and,  interruptedly, 

Of  distant  sentinels  the  fitful  song 

Begun  and  died  upon  the  gentle  wind. 

Some  cypresses  beyond  the  time-worn  breach 

Appeared  to  skirt  the  horizon,  yet  they  stood 

Within  a  bowshot.  —  Where  the  Caesars  dwelt, 

And  dwell  the  tuneless  birds  of  night,  amidst 

A  grove  which  springs  through  levelled  battlements, 
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And  twines  its  roots  with  the  imperial  hearths, 

Ivy  usurps  the  laurel's  place  of  growth ;  — 

But  the  gladiators'  bloody  Circus  stands, 

A  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection  ! 

While  Caesar's  chambers,  and  the  Augustan  halls, 

Grovel  on  earth  in  indistinct  decay. 

—  And  thou  didst  shine,  thou  rolling  moon,  upon 

All  this,  and  cast  a  wide  and  tender  light, 

Which  softened  down  the  hoar  austerity 

Of  rugged  desolation,  and  filled  up, 

As  't  were  anew,  the  gaps  of  centuries  ; 

Leaving  that  beautiful  which  still  was  so, 

And  making  that  which  was  not,  till  ths  place 

Became  religion,  and  the  heart  ran  o'er 

With  silent  worship  of  the  great  of  old  !  — 

The  dead,  but  sceptred  sovereigns,  who  still  rule 

Our  spirits  from  their  urns.  — 

'T  was  such  a  night ! 
1T  is  strange  that  I  recall  it  at  this  time ; 
But  I  have  found  our  thoughts  take  wildest  flight 
Even  at  the  moment  when  they  should  array 
Themselves  in  pensive  order. 


THE   PRISONER   OF    CHILLON;    A    FABLE 

SONNET   ON    CHILLON 

ETERNAL  Spirit  of  the  chainless  Mind  ! 

Brightest  in  dungeons,  Liberty  !  thou  art, 

For  there  thy  habitation  is  the  heart  — 
The  heart  which  love  of  thee  alone  can  bind  ; 
And  when  thy  sons  to  fetters  are  consigned  — 

To  fetters,  and  the  damp  vault's  dayless  gloom, 

Their  country  conquers  with  their  martyrdom, 
And  Freedom's  fame  finds  wings  on  every  wind. 
Chillon  !  thy  prison  is  a  holy  place, 

And  thy  sad  floor  an  altar  —  for  't  was  trod, 
Until  his  very  steps  have  left  a  trace 

Worn,  as  if  thy  cold  pavement  were  a  sod, 
By  Bonnivard  !  —  May  none  those  marks  efface! 

For  they  appeal  from  tyranny  to  God. 
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MY  hair  is  gray,  but  not  with  years, 
Nor  grew  it  white 
In  a  single  night, 

As  men's  have  grown  from  sudden  fears. 
My  limbs  are  bowed,  though  not  with  toil, 

But  rusted  with  a  vile  repose, 
For  they  have  been  a  dungeon's  spoil, 

And  mine  has  been  the  fate  of  those 
To  whom  the  goodly  earth  and  air 
Are  banned,  and  barred  —  forbidden  fare; 
But  this  was  for  my  father's  faith 
I  suffered  chains  and  courted  death ; 
That  father  perished  at  the  stake 
For  tenets  he  would  not  forsake ; 
And  for  the  same  his  lineal  race 
In  darkness  found  a  dwelling-place; 
We  were  seven  —  who  now  are  one, 

Six  in  youth  and  one  in  age, 
Finished  as  they  had  begun, 

Proud  of  Persecution's  rage  ; 
One  in  fire,  and  two  in  field, 
Their  belief  with  blood  have  sealed  : 
Dying  as  their  father  died, 
For  the  God  their  foes  denied  ;  • 
Three  were  in  a  dungeon  cast, 
Of  whom  this  wreck  is  left  the  last. 

ii 

There  are  seven  pillars  of  Gothic  mould. 
In  Chillon's  dungeons  deep  and  old, 
There  are  seven  columns  massy  and  gray, 
Dim  with  a  dull  imprisoned  ray, 
A  sunbeam  which  hath  lost  its  way, 
And  through  the  crevice  and  the  cleft 
Of  the  thick  wall  is  fallen  and  left : 
Creeping  o'er  the  floor  so  damp, 
Like  a  marsh's  meteor  lamp: 
And  in  each  pillar  there  is  a  ring, 

And  in  each  ring  there  is  a  chain ; 
That  iron  is  a  cankering  thing, 

For  in  these  limbs  its  teeth  remain, 
ii 
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With  marks  that  will  not  wear  away, 
Till  I  have  done  with  this  new  day, 
Which  now  is  painful  to  these  eyes, 
Which  have  not  seen  the  sun  so  rise 
For  years  —  I  cannot  count  them  o'er, 
I  lost  their  long  and  heavy  score 
When  my  last  brother  drooped  and  died, 
And  I  lay  living  by  his  side. 


in 

They  chained  us  each  to  a  column  stone. 
And  we  were  three  —  yet,  each  alone  : 
We  could  not  move  a  single  pace, 
We  could  not  see  each  othq  's  lace, 
But  with  that  pale  and  livid  light 
That  made  us  strangers  in  our  sight : 
And  thus  together  —  yet  apart, 
Fettered  in  hand,  but  joined  in  heart; 
'T  was  still  some  solace,  in  the  dearth 
Of  the  pure  elements  of  earth, 
To  harken  to  each  other's  speech, 
And  each  turn  comforter  to  each 
With  some  new  hope  or  legend  old, 
Or  song  heroically  bold ; 
But  even  these  at  length  grew  cold. 
Our  voices  took  a  dreary  tone, 
An  echo  of  the  dungeon  stone, 

A  grating  sound  —  not  full  and  free 
As  they  of  yore  were  wont  to  be ; 
It  might  be  fancy  —  but  to  me 
They  never  sounded  like  our  own. 

IV 

I  was  the  eldest  of  the  three, 
And  to  uphold  and  cheer  the  rest 
I  ought  to  do  —  and  did  —  my  best, 

And  each  did  well  in  his  degree. 

The  youngest,  whom  my  father  loved. 

Because  our  mother's  brow  was  given 

To  him  —  with  eyes  as  blue  as  heaven, 
For  him  my  soul  was  sorely  moved: 
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And  truly  might  it  be  distressed 
To  see  such  bird  in  such  a  nest; 
For  he  was  beautiful  as  day  — 

(When  day  was  beautiful  to  me 

As  to  young  eagles  being  free)  — 

A  polar  day,  which  will  not  see 
A  sunset  till  its  summer  's  gone, 

Its  sleepless  summer  of  long  light, 
The  snow-clad  offspring  of  the  sun  : 

And  thus  he  was  as  pure  and  bright, 
And  in  his  natural  spirit  gay, 
With  tears  for  nought  but  others'  ills, 
And  then  they  flowed  like  mountain  rills, 
Unless  he  could  assuage  the  woe 
Which  he  abhorred  to  view  below. 


The  other  was  as  pure  of  mind, 
But  formed  to  combat  with  his  kind  ; 
Strong  in  his  frame,  and  of  a  mood 
Which  'gainst  the  world  in  war  had  stood, 
And  perished  in  the  foremost  rank 

With  joy:  —  but  not  in  chains  to  pine: 
His  spirit  withered  with  their  clank, 

I  saw  it  silently  decline  — 

And  so  perchance  in  sooth  did  mine : 
But  yet  I  forced  it  on  to  cheer 
Those  relics  of  a  home  so  dear. 
He  was  a  hunter  of  the  hills, 

Had  followed  there  the  deer  and  wolf  ; 

To  him  this  dungeon  was  a  gulf, 
And  fettered  feet  the  worst  of  ills. 

VI 

Lake  Leman  lies  by  Chillon's  walls. 
A  thousand  feet  in  depth  below 
Its  massy  waters  meet  and  flow; 
Thus  much  the  fathom-line  was  sent 
From  Chillon's  snow-white  battlement, 

Which  round  about  the  wave  inthrals: 
A  double  dungeon  wall  and  wave 
Have  made  —  and  like  a  living  grave. 
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Below  the  surface  of  the  lake 

The  dark  vault  lies  wherein  we  lay, 

We  heard  it  ripple  night  and  day ; 

Sounding  o'er  our  heads  it  knocked 

And  I  have  felt  the  winter's  spray 

Wash  through  the  bars  when  winds  were  high 

And  wanton  in  the  happy  sky  ; 

And  then  the  very  rock  hath  rocked, 
And  I  have  felt  it  shake,  unshocked, 
Because  I  could  have  smiled  to  see 
The  death  that  would  have  set  me  free. 

VII 

I  said  my  nearer  brother  pined, 
I  said  his  mighty  heart  declined, 
He  loathed  and  put  away  his  food  ; 
It  was  not  that  't  was  coarse  and  rude, 
For  we  were  used  to  hunter's  fare, 
And  for  the  like  had  little  care  : 
The  milk  drawn  from  the  mountain  goat 
Was  changed  for  water  from  the  moat, 
Our  bread  was  such  as  captive's  tears 
Have  moistened  many  a  thousand  years, 
Since  man  first  pent  his  fellow  men 
Like  brutes  within  an  iron  den; 
But  what  were  these  to  us  or  him  ? 
These  wasted  not  his  heart  or  limb; 
My  brother's  soul  was  of  that  mould 
Which  in  a  palace  had  grown  cold, 
Had  his  free  breathing  been  denied 
The  range  of  the  steep  mountain's  side  ; 
But  why  delay  the  truth  ?  —  he  died. 
I  saw,  and  could  not  hold  his  head, 
Nor  reach  his  dying  hand  —  nor  dead,  — 
Though  hard  I  strove,  but  strove  in  vain, 
To  rend  and  gnash  my  bonds  in  twain. 
He  died  —  and  they  unlocked  his  chain, 
And  scooped  for  him  a  shallow  grave 
Even  from  the  cold  earth  of  our  cave. 
I  begged  them,  as  a  boon,  to  lay 
His  corse  in  dust  whereon  the  day 
Might  shine  — it  was  a  foolish  thought, 
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But  then  within  my  brain  it  wrought, 

That  even  in  death  his  freeborn  breast 

In  such  a  dungeon  could  not  rest. 

I  might  have  spared  my  idle  prayer  — 

They  coldly  laughed  —  and  laid  him  there  : 

The  flat  and  turfless  earth  above 

The  being  we  so  much  did  love ; 

His  empty  chain  above  it  leant, 

Such  murder's  fitting  monument! 

VIII 

But  he,  the  favourite  and  the  flower, 

Most  cherished  since  his  natal  hour, 

His  mother's  image  in  fair  face, 

The  infant  love  of  all  his  race, 

His  martyred  father's  dearest  thought, 

My  latest  care,  for  whom  I  sought 

To  hoard  my  life,  that  his  might  be 

Less  wretched  now,  and  one  day  free  ; 

He,  too,  who  yet  had  held  untired 

A  spirit  natural  or  inspired  — 

He,  too,  was  struck,  and  day  by  day 

Was  withered  on  the  stalk  away. 

Oh,  God  !  it  is  a  fearful  thing 

To  see  the  human  soul  take  wing 

In  any  shape,  in  any  mood  :  — 

I  've  seen  it  rushing  forth  in  blood, 

I  've  seen  it  on  the  breaking  ocean 

Strive  with  a  swoln  convulsive  motion, 

I  Ve  seen  the  sick  and  ghastly  bed 

Of  Sin  delirious  with  its  dread  : 

But  these  were  horrors  —  this  was  woe 

Unmixed  with  such  —  but  sure  and  slow  : 

He  faded,  and  so  calm  and  meek, 

So  softly  worn,  so  sweetly  weak, 

So  tearless,  yet  so  tender—  kind, 

And  grieved  for  those  he  left  behind  ; 

With  all  the  while  a  cheek  whose  bloom 

Was  as  a  mockery  of  the  tomb, 

Whose  tints  as  gently  sunk  away 

As  a  departing  rainbow's  ray  — 

An  eye  of  most  transparent  light, 
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That  almost  made  the  dungeon  bright, 
And  not  a  word  of  murmur  —  not 
A  groan  o'er  his  untimely  lot,  — 
A  little  talk  of  better  days, 
A  little  hope  my  own  to  raise, 
For  I  was  sunk  in  silence  —  lost 
In  this  last  loss,  of  all  the  most ; 
And  then  the  sighs  he  would  suppress 
Of  fainting  nature's  feebleness, 
More  slowly  drawn,  grew  less  and  less  : 
listened,  but  I  could  not  hear  — 
called,  for  I  was  wild  with  fear ; 
knew  't  was  hopeless,  but  my  dread 
Would  not  be  thus  admonished  ; 
called,  and  thought  I  heard  a  sound  — 
burst  my  chain  with  one  strong  bound, 
And  rushed  to  him  :  —  I  found  him  not, 
/  only  stirred  in  this  black  spot, 
/  only  lived  —  /  only  drew 
The  accursed  breath  of  dungeon-dew ; 
The  last  —  the  sole  —  the  dearest  link 
Between  me  and  the  eternal  brink, 
Which  bound  me  to  my  failing  race, 
Was  broken  in  this  fatal  place. 
One  on  the  earth,  and  one  beneath  — 
My  brothers  —  both  had  ceased  to  breathe 
I  took  that  hand  which  lay  so  still, 
Alas  !  my  own  was  full  as  chill ; 
I  had  not  strength  to  stir,  or  strive, 
But  felt  that  I  was  still  alive  — 
A  frantic  feeling,  when  we  know 
That  what  we  love  shall  ne'er  be  so. 
I  know  not  why 
I  could  not  die, 

I  had  no  earthly  hope  —  but  faith, 
And  that  forbade  a  selfish  death. 

IX 

What  next  befell  me  then  and  there 
I  know  not  well  —  I  never  knew  — 

First  came  the  loss  of  light  and  air, 
And  then  of  darkness  too  : 
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I  had  no  thought,  no  feeling  —  none  — 

Among  the  stones  I  stood  a  stone, 

And  was,  scarce  conscious  what  I  wist, 

As  shrubless  crags  within  the  mist; 

For  all  was  blank,  and  bleak,  and  gray, 

It  was  not  night  —  it  was  not  day, 

It  was  not  even  the  dungeon-light, 

So  hateful  to  my  heavy  sight, 

But  vacancy  absorbing  space, 

And  fixedness  —  without  a  place  ; 

There  were  no  stars  —  no  earth  —  no  time  — 

No  check  —  no  change  —  no  good  —  no  crime  — 

But  silence,  and  a  stirless  breath 

Which  neither  was  of  life  nor  death  ; 

A  sea  of  stagnant  idleness, 

Blind,  boundless,  mute,  and  motionless  ! 


A  light  broke  in  upon  my  brain,  — 

It  was  the  carol  of  a  bird; 
It  ceased,  and  then  it  came  again, 

The  sweetest  song  ear  ever  heard, 
And  mine  was  thankful  till  my  eyes 
Ran  over  with  the  glad  surprise, 
And  they  that  moment  could  not  see 
I  was  the  mate  of  misery  ; 
But  then  by  dull  degrees  came  back 
My  senses  to  their  wonted  track, 
I  saw  the  dungeon  walls  and  floor 
Close  slowly  round  me  as  before, 
I  saw  the  glimmer  of  the  sun 
Creeping  as  it  before  had  done, 
But  through  the  crevice  where  it  came 
That  bird  was  perched,  as  fond  and  tame, 

And  tamer  than  upon  the  tree  ; 
A  lovely  bird,  with  azure  wings, 
And  song  that  said  a  thousand  things, 

And  seemed  to  say  them  all  for  me  ! 
I  never  saw  its  like  before, 
I  n^'er  shall  see  its  likeness  more  : 
It  seemed  like  me  to  want  a  mate, 
But  was  not  half  so  desolate, 
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And  it  was  come  to  love  me  when 
None  lived  to  love  me  so  again, 
And  cheering  from  my  dungeon's  brink, 
Had  brought  me  back  to  feel  and  think. 
I  know  not  if  it  late  were  free, 

Or  broke  its  cage  to  perch  on  mine, 
But  knowing  well  captivity, 

Sweet  bird  !  I  could  not  wish  for  thine  ! 
Or  if  it  were,  in  winged  guise, 
A  visitant  from  Paradise  ; 
For  —  Heaven  forgive  that  thought !  the  while 
Which  made  me  both  to  weep  and  smile  ; 
I  sometimes  deemed  that  it  might  be 
My  brother's  soul  come  down  to  me ; 
But  then  at  last  away  it  flew, 
And  then  't  was  mortal  —  well  I  knew, 
For  he  would  never  thus  have  flown, 
And  left  me  twice  so  doubly  lone,  — 
Lone  —  as  the  corse  within  its  shroud, 
Lone  —  as  a  solitary  cloud, 

A  single  cloud  on  a  sunny  day, 
While  all  the  rest  of  heaven  is  clear, 
A  frown  upon  the  atmosphere, 
That  hath  no  business  to  appear 

When  skies  are  blue,  and  earth  is  gay. 


XI 

A  kind  of  change  came  in  my  fate, 
My  keepers  grew  compassionate  ; 
I  know  not  what  had  made  them  so, 
They  were  inured  to  sights  of  woe, 
But  so  it  was  : —  my  broken  chain 
With  links  unfastened  did  remain, 
And  it  was  liberty  to  stride 
Along  my  cell  from  side  to  side, 
And  up  and  down,  and  then  athwart, 
And  tread  it  over  every  part ; 
And  round  the  pillars  one  by  one, 
Returning  where  my  walk  begun, 
Avoiding  only,  as  I  trod, 
My  brothers'  graves  without  a  sod  ; 
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For  if  I  thought  with  heedless  tread 
My  step  profaned  their  lowly  bed, 
My  breath  came  gaspingly  and  thick, 
And  my  crushed  heart  fell  blind  and  sick. 

XII 

I  made  a  footing  in  the  wall, 

It  was  not  therefrom  to  escape, 
For  I  had  buried  one  and  all 

Who  loved  me  in  a  human  shape  ; 
And  the  whole  earth  would  henceforth  be 
A  wider  prison  unto  me  : 
No  child  —  no  sire  —  no  kin  had  I, 
No  partner  in  my  misery ; 
I  thought  of  this,  and  I  was  glad, 
For  thought  of  them  had  made  me  mad; 
But  I  was  curious  to  ascend 
To  my  barred  windows,  and  to  bend 
Once  more,  upon  the  mountains  high 
The  quiet  of  a  loving  eye. 

XIII 

I  saw  them  —  and  they  were  the  same, 
They  were  not  changed  like  me  in  frame ; 
I  saw  their  thousand  years  of  snow 
On  high — their  wide  long  lake  below, 
And  the  blue  Rhone  in  fullest  flow; 
I  heard  the  torrents  leap  and  gush 
O'er  channelled  rock  and  broken  bush  ; 
I  saw  the  white-walled  distant  town, 
And  whiter  sails  go  skimming  down ; 
And  then  there  was  a  little  isle, 
Which  in  my  very  face  did  smile, 

The  only  one  in  view  ; 
A  small  green  isle,  it  seemed  no  more, 
Scarce  broader  than  my  dungeon  floor, 
But  in  it  there  were  three  tall  trees, 
And  o'er  it  blew  the  mountain  breeze, 
And  by  it  there  were  waters  flowing, 
And  on  it  there  were  young  flowers  growing, 

Of  gentle  breath  and  hue. 
The  fish  swam  by  the  castle  wall, 
And  they  seemed  joyous  each  and  all; 
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The  eagle  rode  the  rising  blast, 
Methought  he  never  flew  so  fast 
As  then  to  me  he  seemed  to  fly, 
And  then  new  tears  came  in  my  eye, 
And  I  felt  troubled  — and  would  fain 
I  had  not  left  my  recent  chain  ; 
And  when  I  did  descend  again, 
The  darkness  of  my  dim  abode 

Fell  on  me  as  a  heavy  load  ; 

It  was  as  is  a  new-dug  grave, 
Closing  o'er  one  we  sought  to  save, — 
And  yet  my  glance,  too  much  oppressed, 
Had  almost  need  of  such  a  rest. 

XIV 

It  might  be  months,  or  years,  or  days, 

I  kept  no  count  —  I  took  no  note, 
I  had  no -hope  my  eyes  to  raise, 

And  clear  them  of  their  dreary  mote ; 
At  last  men  came  to  set  me  free, 

I  asked  not  why,  and  recked  not  where, 
It  was  at  length  the  same  to  me, 
Fettered  or  fetterless  to  be, 

I  learned  to  love  despair. 
And  thus  when  they  appeared  at  last, 
And  all  my  bonds  aside  were  cast, 
These  heavy  walls  to  me  had  grown 
A  hermitage  —  and  all  my  own  ! 
And  half  I  felt  as  they  were  come 
To  tear  me  from  a  second  home : 
With  spiders  I  had  friendship  made, 
And  watched  them  in  their  sullen  trade, 
Had  seen  the  mice  by  moonlight  play, 
And  why  should  I  feel  less  than  they  ? 
We  were  all  inmates  of  one  place, 
And  I,  the  monarch  of  each  race, 
Had  power  to  kill  —  yet,  strange  to  tell ! 
In  quiet  we  had  learned  to  dwell  — 
My  very  chains  and  I  grew  friends, 
So  much  a  long  communion  tends 
To  make  us  what  we  are  :  —  even  I 
Regained  my  freedom  with  a  si-h. 


VII 

PERCY    BYSSHE    SHELLEY 

(1792-1822) 

\ 

I 

AH,  did  you  once  see  Shelley  plain, 
And  did  he  stop  and  speak  to  you, 

And  did  you  speak  to  him  again  ? 
How  strange  it  seems,  and  new ! 

II 
But  you  were  living  before  that, 

And  also  you  are  living  after; 
And  the  memory  I  started  at  — 

My  starting  moves  your  laughter ! 

Ill 
I  cross'd  a  moor,  with  a  name  of  its  own 

And  a  certain  use  in  the  world,  no  doubt, 
Yet  a  hand's-breadth  of  it  shines  alone 

'Mid  the  blank  miles  round  about: 

IV 

For  there  I  pick'd  up  on  the  heather 
And  there  I  put  inside  my  breast 
A  moulted  feather,  an  eagle-feather  ! 
Well,  I  forget  the  rest. 

ROBERT  BROWNING. 

NO  prose  writer  ever  adequately  described 
Shelley,  but  without  knowing  it  he  de 
scribed  himself  almost  perfectly  in  his 
"  To  a  Skylark." 

Higher  still  and  higher 

From  the  earth  thou  springest 
Like  a  cloud  of  fire  ; 

The  blue  deep  thou  wingest, 
And  singing  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring  ever  singest. 
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There  is  Shelley  for  you,  perfectly  portrayed. 
If  you  do  not  like  and  understand  this  you  will 
never  care  for  Shelley. 

One  word  alone  seems  to  apply  to  Shelley,  and 
that  is  "  ethereal."  And  if  we  would  know  what 
"  ethereal  "  means,  let  us  reread  the  "  Skylark." 
He  was  born  a  singer,  like  the  lark,  and  he  sings 
the  things  of  the  spirit  as  spontaneously,  as  in 
evitably,  as  Burns  sang  his  love  songs  to  any 
maiden  who  would  listen. 

Shelley's  life  is  open  to  criticism,  but  the  purity 
of  his  ideals  cannot  be  doubted.  Says  Professor 
Dowden : 

"  There  is  a  wisdom  which  the  world  sometimes 
counts  as  folly  —  that  which  consists  in  devotion  at  all 
hazards  to  an  ideal,  to  what  stands  with  us  for  the 
highest  truth,  sacred  justice,  purest  love.  And  assuredly 
the  tendency  of  Shelley's  poetry,  however  we  may  vener 
ate  ideals  other  than  his,  is  to  quicken  the  sense  that 
there  is  such  an  exalted  wisdom  as  this  and  to  stimulate 
us  to  its  pursuit.  .  .  .  Shelley  at  the  age  of  nineteen  was 
possessed  by  an  inextinguishable  hope  for  the  world  and 
an  enthusiasm  of  humanity  which  never  ceased  to  inspire 
his  deeds  and  words." 

If  we  cannot  explain  and  reconcile  what  he  did 
with  what  he  professed,  let  us  remember  with 
Professor  Dowden  that  "  he  was  a  creature,  not 
of  reason,  not  of  intellect,  not  of  moral  purpose, 
not  of  passion,  but  of  feelings  and  imaginations." 
And  again : 

"We  are  touched  through  his  poetry  with  a  certain 
divine  discontent,  so  that  not  music  nor  sculpture  nor 
picture  nor  song  can  wholly  satisfy  our  spirits,  but  in 
and  through  these  we  reach  after  some  higher  beauty, 
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some   divine   goodness,   which  we   may  not   attain,  yet 
toward  which  we  must  perpetually  aspire." 


O    WORLD!    O    LIFE!    O    TIME! 

O  WORLD  !  O  Life  !  O  Time  ! 
On  whose  last  steps  I  climb, 

Trembling  at  that  where  I  had  stood  before, 
When  will  return  the  glory  of  your  prime  ? 
No  more  —  Oh,  never  more  ! 

Out  of  the  day  and  night 
A  joy  has  taken  flight : 

Fresh  spring,  and  summer,  and  winter  hoar 
Move  my  faint  heart  with  grief,  but  with  delight 
No  more  —  Oh,  never  more  ! 


TO    THE    MOON 

ART  thou  pale  for  weariness 
Of  climbing  heaven,  and  gazing  on  the  earth, 

Wandering  companionless 
Among  the  stars  that  have  a  different  birth,  - 
And  ever-changing,  like  a  joyless  eye 
That  finds  no  object  worth  its  constancy  ? 

A    DIRGE 

ROUGH  wind,  that  meanest  loud 

Grief  too  sad  for  song  ; 
Wild  wind,  when  sullen  cloud 

Knells  all  the  night  long  ; 
Sad  storm,  whose  tears  are  vain, 
Bare  woods,  whose  branches  stain, 
Deep  caves  and  dreary  main, 

Wail  for  the  world's  wrong ! 

I    FEAR   THY    KISSES 

I  FEAR  thy  kisses,  gentle  maiden  ; 

Thou  needest  not  fear  mine  ; 
My  spirit  is  too  deeply  laden 

Ever  to  burthen  thine. 
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I  fear  thy  mien,  thy  tones,  thy  motion ; 

Thou  needest  not  fear  mine  ; 
Innocent  is  the  heart's  devotion 

With  which  I  worship  thine. 

THE    INDIAN    SERENADE 

I  ARISE  from  dreams  of  thee 
In  the  first  sweet  sleep  of  night, 
When  the  winds  are  breathing  low 
And  the  stars  are  shining  bright: 
I  arise  from  dreams  of  thee, 
And  a  spirit  in  my  feet 
Hath  led  me  —  who  knows  how  ? 
To  thy  chamber-window,  Sweet ! 

The  wandering  airs  they  faint 
On  the  dark,  the  silent  stream  — 
The  champak  odours  fail 
Like  sweet  thoughts  in  a  dream ; 
The  nightingale's  complaint 
It  dies  upon  her  heart, 
As  I  must  die  on  thine, 

0  beloved  as  thou  art ! 

Oh  lift  me  from  the  grass  ! 

1  die,  I  faint,  I  fail ! 

Let  thy  love  in  kisses  rain 
On  my  lips  and  eyelids  pale. 
My  cheek  is  cold  and  white,  alas  ! 
My  heart  beats  loud  and  fast ; 
Oh  !  press  it  close  to  thine  again 
Where  it  will  break  at  last. 

ONE   WORD    IS    TOO    OFTEN    PROFANED 

ONE  word  is  too  often  profaned 

For  me  to  profane  it, 
One  feeling  too  falsely  disdained 

For  thee  to  disdain  it. 
One  hope  is  too  like  despair 

For  prudence  to  smother, 
And  pity  from  thee  more  dear 

Than  that  from  another. 
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I  can  give  not  what  men  call  love ; 

But  wilt  thou  accept  not 
The  worship  the  heart  lifts  above 

And  the  Heavens  reject  not  : 
The  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star, 

Of  the  night  for  the  morrow, 
The  devotion  to  something  afar 

From  the  sphere  of  our  sorrow  ? 

LOVE'S    PHILOSOPHY 


THE  fountains  mingle  with  the  river 

And  the  rivers  with  the  ocean, 
The  winds  of  heaven  mix  for  ever 

With  a  sweet  emotion  ; 
Nothing  in  the  world  is  single, 

All  things  by  a  law  divine 
In  one  spirit  meet  and  mingle  — 

Why  not  I  with  thine  ? 

II 

See,  the  mountains  kiss  high  heaven, 

And  the  waves  clasp  one  another ; 
No  sister-flower  would  be  forgiven 

If  it  disdained  its  brother; 
And  the  sunlight  clasps  the  earth, 

And  the  moonbeams  kiss  the  sea : 
What  are  all  these  kissings  worth 

If  thou  kiss  not  me  ? 

THE    CLOUD 

I  BRING  fresh  showers  for  the  thirsting  flowers, 

From  the  seas  and  the  streams; 
I  bear  light  shade  for  the  leaves  when  laid 

In  their  noonday  dreams. 
From  my  wings  are  shaken  the  clews  that  waken 

The  sweet  buds  every  one, 
When  rocked  to  rest  on  their  mother's  breast, 

As  she  dances  about  the  sun. 
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I  wield  the  flail  of  the  lashing  hail, 

And  whiten  the  green  plains  under, 
And  then  again  I  dissolve  it  in  rain, 

And  laugh  as  I  pass  in  thunder. 

I  sift  the  snow  on  the  mountains  below, 

And  their  great  pines  groan  aghast; 
And  all  the  night  't  is  my  pillow  white, 

While  I  sleep  in  the  arms  of  the  blast. 
Sublime  on  the  towers  of  my  skyey  bowers, 

Lightning  my  pilot  sits  ; 
In  a  cavern  under  is  fettered  the  thunder, 

It  struggles  and  howls  at  fits ; 
Over  earth  and  ocean,  with  gentle  motion, 

This  pilot  is  guiding  me, 
Lured  by  the  love  of  the  genii  that  move 

In  the  depths  of  the  purple  sea; 
Over  the  rills,  and  the  crags,  and  the  hills, 

Over  the  lakes  and  the  plains, 
Wherever  he  dream,  under  mountain  or  stream, 

The  Spirit  he  loves  remains; 
And  I  all  the  while  bask  in  heaven's  blue  smile, 

Whilst  he  is  dissolving  in  rains. 

The  sanguine  sunrise,  with  his  meteor  eyes, 

And  his  burning  plumes  outspread, 
Leaps  on  the  back  of  my  sailing  rack, 

When  the  morning  star  shines  dead, 
As  on  the  jag  of  a  mountain  crag, 

Which  an  earthquake  rocks  and  swings, 
An  eagle  alit  one  moment  may  sit 

In  the  light  of  its  golden  wings. 
And  when  sunset  may  breathe,  from  the  lit  sea  beneath, 

Its  ardours  of  rest  and  of  love, 
And  the  crimson  pall  of  eve  may  fall 

From  the  depths  of  heaven  above, 
With  wings  folded  I  rest,  on  mine  airy  nest, 

As  still  as  a  brooding  dove. 

That  orbed  maiden  with  white  fire  laden, 

Whom  mortals  call  the  moon, 
Glides  glimmering  o'er  my  fleece-like  floor, 

By  the  midnight  breezes  strewn  ; 
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And  wherever  the  beat  of  her  unseen  feet, 

Which  only  the  angels  hear, 
May  have  broken  the  woof  of  my  tent's  thin  roof, 

The  stars  peep  behind  her  and  peer; 
And  I  laugh  to  see  them  whirl  and  flee, 

Like  a  swarm  of  golden  bees, 
When  I  widen  the  rent  in  my  wind-built  tent, 

Till  the  calm  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas, 
Like  strips  of  the  sky  fallen  thro'  me  on  high, 

Are  each  paved  with  the  moon  and  these. 

I  bind  the  sun's  throne  with  a  burning  zone, 

And  the  moon's  with  a  girdle  of  pearl ; 
The  volcanoes  are  dim,  and  the  stars  reel  and  swim, 

When  the  whirlwinds  my  banner  unfurl. 
From  cape  to  cape  with  a  bridge-like  shape, 

Over  a  torrent  sea, 
Sunbeam-proof,  I  hang  like  a  roof; 

The  mountains  its  columns  be. 
The  triumphal  arch  thro'  which  I  march 

With  hurricane,  fire,  and  sno\v, 
When  the  powers  of  the  air  are  chained  to  my  chair, 

Is  the  million-coloured  bow  ; 
The  sphere-fire  above  its  soft  colours  wove, 

While  the  moist  eartb  was  laughing  below. 

I  am  the  daughter  of  earth  and  water, 

And  the  nursling  of  the  sky; 
I  pass  thro'  the  pores  of  the  ocean  and  shores  ; 

I  change,  but  I  cannot  die. 
For  after  the  rain,  when  with  never  a  stain, 

The  pavilion  of  heaven  is  bare, 
And  the  winds  and  sunbeams  with  their  convex  gleams, 

Build  up  the  blue  dome  of  air, 
I  silently  laugh  at  my  own  cenotaph, — 

And  out  of  the  caverns  of  rain, 
Like  a  child  from  the  womb,  like  a  ghost  from  the  tomb, 

I  arise  and  unbuild  it  again. 
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TO    A    SKYLARK 

HAIL  to  thee,  blithe  spirit ! 

Bird  thou  never  wert, 
That  from  heaven,  or  near  it, 

Pourest  thy  full  heart 
In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art. 

Higher  still  and  higher 

From  the  earth  thou  springest 
Like  a  cloud  of  fire ; 

The  blue  deep  thou  wingest, 
And  singing  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring  ever  singest 

In  the  golden  lightning 

Of  the  sunken  sun, 
O'er  which  clouds  are  bright'ning, 

Thou  dost  float  and  run, 
Like  an  unbodied  joy  whose  race  is  just  begun. 

The  pale  purple  even 

Melts  around  thy  flight; 
Like  a  star  of  heaven 

In  the  broad  daylight 
Thou  art  unseen,  but  yet  I  hear  thy  shrill  delight  — 

Keen  as  are  the  arrows 
Of  that  silver  sphere, 
Whose  intense  lamp  narrows 

In  the  white  dawn  clear, 
Until  we  hardly  see,  —  we  feel  that  it  is  there. 

All  the  earth  and  air 

With  thy  voice  is  loud, 
As,  when  night  is  bare, 

From  one  lonely  cloud 
The  moon  rains  out  her  beams,  and  heaven  is  overflowed 

What  thou  art  we  know  not ; 

What  is  most  like  thee  ? 
From  rainbow  clouds  there  flow  not 

Drops  so  bright  to  see, 
As  from  thy  presence  showers  a  rain  of  melody. 
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Like  a  poet  hidden 

In  the  light  of  thought, 
Singing  hymns  unbidden, 

Till  the  world  is  wrought 
To  sympathy  with  hopes  and  fears  it  heeded  not : 

Like  a  high-born  maiden 

In  a  pilace-tower, 
Soothing  her  love-laden 

Soul  in  secret  hour 
With  music  sweet  as  love,  which  overflows  her  bower: 

Like  a  glow-worm  golden 

In  a  dell  of  dew, 
Scattering  unbeholden 

Its  aerial  hue 
Among  the  flowers  and  grass,  which  screen  it  from  the  view 

Like  a  rose  embowered 

In  its  own  green  leaves, 
By  warm  winds  deflowered, 

Till  the  scent  it  gives 
Makes  faint  with  too  much  sweet  these  heavy- winged  thieves 

Sound  of  vernal  showers 
On  the  twinkling  grass, 
Rain-awakened  flowers,  — 

All  that  ever  was, 
Joyous,  and  clear,  and  fresh,  thy  music  doth  surpass : 

Teach  us,  sprite  or  bird, 

What  sweet  thoughts  are  thine: 
I  have  never  heard 

Praise  of  love  or  wine 
That  panted  forth  a  flood  of  rapture  so  divine. 

Chorus  hymeneal, 

Or  triumphal  chant, 
Matched  with  thine  would  be  all 

But  an  empty  vaunt, 
A  thing  wherein  we  feel  there  is  some  hidden  want. 

What  object  are  the  fountains 

Of  thy  happy  strain  ? 
What  fields,  or  waves,  or  mountains? 
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What  shapes  of  sky  or  plain  ? 
What  love  of  thine  own  kind  ?  what  ignorance  of  pain? 

With  thy  clear  keen  joyance, 

Languor  cannot  be . 
Shadow  of  annoyance 

Never  came  near  thee : 
Thou  lovest,  but  ne'er  knew  love's  sad  satiety. 

Waking  or  asleep, 

Thou  of  death  must  deem 
Things  more  true  and  deep 

Than  we  mortals  dream, 
Or  how  could  thy  notes  flow  in  such  a  crystal  stream  ? 

We  look  before  and  after, 

And  pine  for  what  is  not : 
Our  sincerest  laughter 

With  some  pain  is  fraught ; 
Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest  thought. 

Yet  if  we  could  scorn 

Hate,  and  pride,  and  fear  ; 
If  we  were  things  born 

Not  to  shed  a  tear, 
I  know  not  how  thy  joy  we  ever  should  come  near. 

Better  than  all  measures 

Of  delightful  sound, 
Better  than  all  treasures 

That  in  books  are  found, 
Thy  skill  to  poet  were,  thou  scorner  of  the  ground ! 

Teach  me  half  the  gladness 

That  thy  brain 'must  know, 
Such  harmonious  madness 

From  my  lips  would  flow, 
The  world  should  listen  then,  as  I  am  listening  now. 

ODE    TO    THE   WEST   WIND 

i 

O  WILD  West  Wind,  thou  breath  of  Autumn's  being, 
Thou,  from  whose  unseen  presence  the  leaves  dead 
Are  driven,  like  ghosts  from  an  enchanter  fleeing, 
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Yellow,  and  black,  and  pale,  and  hectic  red, 
Pestilence-stricken  multitudes  !  O  thou 
Who  chariotest  to  their  dark  wintry  bed 

The  winged  seeds,  where  they  lie  cold  and  low, 
Each  like  a  corpse  within  its  grave,  until 
Thine  azure  sister  of  the  spring  shall  blow 

Her  clarion  o'er  the  dreaming  earth,  and  fill 
(Driving  sweet  buds  like  flocks  to  feed  in  air) 
With  living  hues  and  odours  plain  and  hill : 

Wild  Spirit,  which  art  moving  everywhere ; 
Destroyer  and  preserver  ;  hear,  oh,  hear! 

II 

Thou  on  whose  stream,  'mid  the  steep  sky's  commotion. 
Loose  clouds  like  earth's  decaying  leaves  are  shed, 
Shook  from  the  tangled  boughs  of  heaven  and  ocean, 

Angels  of  rain  and  lightning:  there  are  spread 
On  the  blue  surface  of  thine  airy  surge, 
Like  the  bright  hair  uplifted  from  the  head 

Of  some  fierce  Maenad,  even  from  the  dim  verge 

Of  the  horizon  to  the  zenith's  height 

The  locks  of  the  approaching  storm.     Thou  dirge 

Of  the  dying  year,  to  which  this  closing  night 
Will  be  the  dome  of  a  vast  sepulchre, 
Vaulted  with  all  thy  congregated  might 

Of  vapours,  from  whose  solid  atmosphere 

Black  rain,  and  fire,  and  hail  will  burst :  oh,  hear  ! 

in 

Thou  who  didst  waken  from  his  summer  dreams 
The  blue  Mediterranean,  where  he  lay, 
Lulled  by  the  coil  of  his  crystalline  streams, 

Beside  a  pumice  isle  in  Baiae's  bay, 
And  saw  in  sleep  old  palaces  and  towers 
Quivering  within  the  wave's  intenser  day, 

All  overgrown  with  azure  moss  and  flowers 

So  sweet,  the  sense  faints  picturing  them  !     Thou 

For  whose  path  the  Atlantic's  level  powers 
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Cleave  themselves  into  chasms,  while  far  below 
The  sea-blooms  and  the  oozy  woods  which  wear 
The  sapless  foliage  of  the  ocean,  know 

Thy  voice,  and  suddenly  grow  gray  with  fear, 
And  tremble  and  despoil  themselves  :  oh,  hear  ! 

IV 

If  I  were  a  dead  leaf  thou  mightest  bear; 

If  I  were  a  swift  cloud  to  fly  with  thee  ; 

A  wave  to  pant  beneath  thy  power,  and  share 

The  impulse  of  thy  strength,  only  less  free 
Than  thou,  O  uncontrollable!  if  even 
I  were  as  in  my  boyhood,  and  could  be 

The  comrade  of  thy  wanderings  over  heaven, 

As  then,  when  to  outstrip  thy  skyey  speed 

Scarce  seemed  a  vision  ;  I  would  ne'er  have  striven 

As  thus  with  thee  in  prayer  in  my  sore  need. 
Oh  !  lift  me  as  a  wave,  a  leaf,  a  cloud  ! 
I  fall  upon  the  thorns  of  life !     I  bleed  ! 

A  heavy  weight  of  hours  has  chained  and  bowed 
One  too  like  thee :  tameless,  and  swift,  and  proud. 


Make  me  thy  lyre,  even  as  the  forest  is  : 
What  if  my  leaves  are  falling  like  its  own ! 
The  tumult  of  thy  mighty  harmonies 

Will  take  from  both  a  deep,  autumnal  tone, 
Sweet  though  in  sadness.     Be  thou,  Spirit  fierce. 
My  spirit !     Be  thou  me,  impetuous  one  ! 

Drive  my  dead  thoughts  over  the  universe 
Like  withered  leaves  to  quicken  a  new  birth  ! 
And,  by  the  incantation  of  this  verse, 

Scatter,  as  from  an  unextinguished  hearth 
Ashes  and  sparks,  my  words  among  mankind ! 
Be  through  my  lips  to  unwakened  earth 

The  trumpet  of  a  prophecy  !  O  Wind, 

If  Winter  comes,  can  Spring  be  far  behind  ? 
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ADONAIS 

i 

I  WEEP  for  Adonais  —  he  is  dead  ! 

Oh,  weep  for  Adonais !  though  our  tears 

Thaw  not  the  frost  which  binds  so  dear  a  head ! 

And  thou,  sad  Hour,  selected  from  all  years 

To  mourn  our  loss,  rouse  thy  obscure  compeers, 

And  teach  them  thine  own  sorrow ;  say:  "  With  me 

Died  Adonais  ;  till  the  Future  dares 

Forget  the  Past,  his  fate  and  fame  shall  be 

n  echo  and  a  light  unto  eternity !  " 


Where  wert  thou,  mighty  Mother,  when  he  lay, 
When  thy  son  lay,  pierced  by  the  shaft  which  flies 
In  darkness?  where  was  lorn  Urania 
When  Adonais  died?     With  veiled  eyes, 
'Mid  listening  Echoes,  in  her  Paradise 
She  sate,  while  one,  with  soft  enamoured  breath, 
Rekindled  all  the  fading  melodies, 
With  which,  like  flowers  that  mock  the  corse  beneath, 
He  had  adorned  and  hid  the  coming  bulk  of  death. 

in 

Oh,  weep  for  Adonais  —  he  is  dead  ! 
Wake,  melancholy  Mother,  wake  and  weep ! 
Yet  wherefore  ?     Quench  within  their  burning  bed 
Thy  fiery  tears,  and  let  thy  loud  heart  keep, 
Like  his,  a  mute  and  uncomplaining  sleep; 
For  he  is  gone  where  all  things  wise  and  fair 
Descend :  —  oh,  dream  not  that  the  amorous  Deep 
Will  yet  restore  him  to  the  vital  air ; 
Death  feeds  on  his  mute  voice,  and  laughs  at  our  despair. 

IV 

Most  musical  of  mourners,  weep  again  ! 
Lament  anew,  Urania  !  —  He  died, 
Who  was  the  sire  of  an  immortal  strain, 
Blind,  old,  and  lonely,  when  his  country's  pride 
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The  priest,  the  slave,  and  the  liberticide 
Trampled  and  mocked  with  many  a  loathed  rite 
Of  lust  and  blood  ;  he  went,  unterrified, 
Into  the  gulf  of  death  ;  but  his  clear  Sprite 
Yet  reigns  o'er  earth,  the  third  among  the  sons  of  light 


Most  musical  of  mourners,  weep  anew  ! 
Not  all  to  that  bright  station  dared  to  climb  : 
And  happier  they  their  happiness  who  knew, 
Whose  tapers  yet  burn  through  that  night  of  time 
In  which  suns  perished;  others  more  sublime, 
Struck  by  the  envious  wrath  of  man  or  God, 
Have  sunk,  extinct  in  their  refulgent  prime ; 
And  some  yet  live,  treading  the  thorny  road. 
Which  leads,  through  toil  and  hate,  to  Fame's  serene  abode. 

VI 

But  now,  thy  youngest,  dearest  one,  has  perished, 
The  nursling  of  thy  widowhood,  who  grew 
Like  a  pale  flower  by  some  sad  maiden  cherished, 
And  fed  with  true  love  tears  instead  of  dew; 
Most  musical  of  mourners,  weep  anew  ! 
Thy  extreme  hope,  the  loveliest  and  the  last, 
The  bloom,  whose  petals,  nipt  before  they  blew, 
Died  on  the  promise  of  the  fruit,  is  waste  ; 
The  broken  lily  dies  —  the  storm  is  overpast. 

VII 

To  that  high  Capital,  where  kingly  Death 
Keeps  his  pale  court  in  beauty  and  decay, 
He  came;  and  bought,  with  price  of  purest  breath, 
A  grave  among  the  eternal.  —  Come  away  ! 
Haste,  while  the  vault  of  blue  Italian  day 
Is  yet  his  fitting  charnel-roof !  while  still 
He  lies,  as  if  in  dewy  sleep  he  lay  ; 
Awake  him  not !  surely  he  takes  his  fill 
Of  deep  and  liquid  rest,  forgetful  of  all  ill. 

VIII 

He  will  awake  no  more,  oh,  never  more  ! 
Within  the  twilight  chamber  spreads  apace 
The  shadow  of  white  Death,  and  at  the  door 
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Invisible  Corruption  waits  to  trace 
His  extreme  way  to  her  dim  dwelling-place ; 
The  eternal  Hunger  sits,  but  pity  and  awe 
Soothe  her  pale  rage,  nor  dares  she  to  deface 
So  fair  a  prey,  till  darkness  and  the  law 
Of  change  shall  o'er  his  sleep  the  mortal  curtain  draw. 


IX 

Oh,  weep  for  Adonais  !  — The  quick  Dreams, 

The  passion-winged  Ministers  of  thought, 

Who  were  his  flocks,  whom  near  the  living  streams 

Of  his  young  spirit  be  fed,  and  whom  he  taught 

The  love  which  was  its  music,  wander  not,— 

Wander  no  more,  from  kindling  brain  to  brain, 

But  droop  there,  whence  they  sprung;  and  mourn  their 

lot 

Round  the  cold  heart,  where,  after  their  sweet  pain, 
They  ne'er  will  gather  strength,  nor  find  a  home  again. 


And  one  with  trembling  hand  clasps  his  cold  head, 
And  fans  him  with  her  moonlight  wings,  and  cries, 
"  Our  love,  our  hope,  our  sorrow,  is  not  dead  ; 
See,  on  the  silken  fringe  of  his  faint  eyes, 
Like  dew  upon  a  sleeping  flower,  there  lies 
A  tear  some  dream  hath  loosened  from  his  brain." 
Lost  Angel  of  a  ruined  Paradise  ! 
She  knew  not  't  was  her  own,  as  with  no  stain 
She  faded,  like  a  cloud  which  had  outwept  its  rain. 

XI 

One  from  a  lucid  urn  of  starry  dew 
Washed  his  light  limbs,  as  if  embalming  them  ; 
Another  clipped  her  profuse  locks,  and  threw 
The  wreath  upon  him,  like  an  anadem, 
Which  frozen  tears  instead  of  pearls  begem; 
Another  in  her  wilful  grief  would  break 
Her  bow  and  winged  reeds,  as  if  to  stem 
A  greater  loss  with  one  which  was  more  weak  ; 
And  dull  the  barbed  fire  ajrainst  his  frozen  cheek. 
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XII 

Another  Splendour  on  his  mouth  alit, 
That  mouth  whence  it  was  wont  to  draw  the  breath 
Which  gave  it  strength  to  pierce  the  guarded  wit, 
And  pass  into  the  panting  heart  beneath 
With  lightning  and  with  music  ;  the  damp  death 
Quenched  its  caress  upon  its  icy  lips  ; 
And,  as  a  dying  meteor  stains  a  wreath 
Of  moonlight  vapour,  which  the  cold  night  clips, 
It  flushed  through  his  pale  limbs,  and  passed  to  its  eclipse. 

XIII 

And  others  came,  —  Desires  and  Adorations, 
Winged  Persuasions  and  veiled  Destinies. 
Splendours  and  Glooms  and  glimmering  Incarnations 
Of  hopes  and  fears,  and  twilight  Phantasies  ; 
And  Sorrow,  with  her  family  of  Sighs, 
And  Pleasure,  blind  with  tears,  led  by  the  gleam 
Of  her  own  dying  smile  instead  of  eyes, 
Came  in  slow  pomp :  —  the  moving  pomp  might  seem 
Like  pageantry  of  mist  on  an  autumnal  stream. 

XIV 

All  he  had  loved,  and  moulded  into  thought 
From  shape,  and  hue,  and  odour,  and  sweet  sound, 
Lamented  Adonais.     Morning  sought 
Her  eastern  watch-tower,  and  her  hair  unbound, 
Wet  with  the  tears  which  should  adorn  the  ground, 
Dimmed  the  aerial  eyes  that  kindle  day ; 
Afar  the  melancholy  thunder  moaned, 
Pale  Ocean  in  unquiet  slumber  lay, 
And  the  wild  winds  flew  around,  sobbing  in  their  dismay. 

xv 

Lost  Echo  sits  amid  the  voiceless  mountains, 
And  feeds  her  grief  with  his  remembered  lay. 
And  will  no  more  reply  to  winds  or  fountains, 
Or  amorous  birds  perched  on  the  young  green  spray, 
Or  herdsman's  horn,  or  bell  at  closing  day  ; 
Since  she  can  mimic  not  his  lips,  more  dear 
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Than  those  for  whose  disdain  she  pined  away 
Into  a  shadow  of  all  sounds  :  —  a  drear 
Murmur,  between  their  songs,  is  all  the  woodmen  hear. 

XVI 

Grief  made  the  young  Spring  wild,  and  she  threw  down 
Her  kindling  buds,  as  if  she  Autumn  were, 
Or  they  dead  leaves  ;  since  her  delight  is  flown, 
For  whom  should  she  have  waked  the  sullen  year? 
To  Phoebus  was  not  Hyacinth  so  dear, 
Nor  to  himself  Narcissus,  as  to  both 
Thou,  Adonais  ;  wan  they  stand  and  sere 
Amid  the  faint  companions  of  their  youth, 
With  dew  all  turned  to  tears,  odour  to  sighing  ruth. 

XVII 

Thy  spirit's  sister,  the  lorn  nightingale, 
Mourns  not  her  mate  with  such  melodious  pain : 
Not  so  the  eagle,  who  like  thee  could  scale 
Heaven,  and  could  nourish  in  the  sun's  domain 
Her  mighty  youth  with  morning,  doth  complain, 
Soaring  and  screaming  round  her  empty  nest, 
As  Albion  wails  for  thee  ;  the  curse  of  Cain 
Light  on  his  head  who  pierced  thy  innocent  breast, 
And  scared  the  angel  soul  that  was  its  earthly  guest ! 

XVIII 

Ah,  woe  is  me !     Winter  is  come  and  gone, 
But  grief  returns  with  the  revolving  year; 
The  airs  and  streams  renew  their  joyous  tone  ; 
The  ants,  the  bees,  the  swallows,  reappear ; 
Fresh  leaves  and  flowers  deck  the  dead  Seasons'  bier ; 
The  amorous  birds  now  pair  in  every  brake, 
And  build  their  mossy  homes  in  field  and  brere; 
And  the  green  lizard,  and  the  golden  snake, 
Like  unimprisoned  flames,  out  of  their  trance  awake. 

XIX 

Through  wood  and  stream  and  field  and  hill  and  Ocean 
A  quickening  life  from  the  Earth's  heart  has  burst, 
As  it  has  ever  done,  with  change  and  motion, 
From  the  great  morning  of  the  world  when  first 
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God  dawned  on  Chaos  ;  in  its  stream  immersed, 
The  lamps  of  Heaven  flash  with  a  softer  light ; 
All  baser  things  pant  with  life's  sacred  thirst, 
Diffuse  themselves,  and  spend  in  love's  delight 
The  beauty  and  the  joy  of  their  renewed  might. 

xx 

The  leprous  corpse,  touched  by  this  spirit  tender, 
Exhales  itself  in  flowers  of  gentle  breath  ; 
Like  incarnations  of  the  stars,  when  splendour 
Is  changed  to  fragrance,  they  illumine  death, 
And  mock  the  merry  worm  that  wakes  beneath  ; 
Nought  we  know  dies.     Shall  that  alone  which  knows 
Be  as  a  sword  consumed  before  the  sheath 
By  sightless  lightning?  th'  intense  atom  glows 
A  moment,  then  is  quenched  in  a  most  cold  repose. 

XXI 

Alas  !  that  all  we  loved  of  him  should  be, 
But  for  our  grief,  as  if  it  had  not  been, 
And  grief  itself  be  mortal !     Woe  is  me  ! 
Whence  are  we,  and  why  are  we  ?  of  what  scene 
The  actors  or  spectators  ?     Great  and  mean 
Meet  massed  in  death,  who  lends  what  life  must  borrow. 
As  long  as  skies  are  blue  and  fields  are  green, 
Evening  must  usher  night,  night  urge  the  morrow, 
Month   follow  month   with  woe,   and    year  wake  year  to 
sorrow. 

XXII 

He  will  awake  no  more,  oh,  never  more  ! 
"Wake  thou,"  cried  Misery,  "childless  Mother,  rise 
Out  of  thy  sleep,  and  slake,  in  thy  heart's  core, 
A  wound  more  fierce  than  his  with  tears  and  sighs." 
And  all  the  Dreams  that  watched  Urania's  eyes, 
And  all  the  Echoes  whom  their  sister's  song 
Had  held  in  holy  silence,  cried :  "  Arise  ! " 
Swift  as  a  Thought  by  the  snake  Memory  stung, 
From  her  ambrosial  rest  the  fading  Splendour  sprung. 

XXIII 

She  rose  like  an  autumnal  Night,  that  springs 
Out  of  the  East,  and  follows  wild  and  drear 
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The  golden  Day,  which,  on  eternal  wings, 
Even  as  a  ghost  abandoning  a  bier, 
Has  left  the  Earth  a  corpse.     Sorrow  and  fear 
So  struck,  so  roused,  so  rapt  Urania, 
So  saddened  round  her  like  an  atmosphere 
Of  stormy  mist,  so  swept  her  on  her  way, 
Even  to  the  mournful  place  where  Adonais  lay. 

XXIV 

Out  of  her  secret  Paradise  she  sped, 

Through  camps  and  cities  rough  with  stone  and  steel, 

And  human  hearts,  which  to  her  aery  tread 

Yielding  not,  wounded  the  invisible 

Palms  of  her  tender  feet  where'er  they  fell ; 

And   barbed    tongues,    and    thoughts   more    sharp    than 

they, 

Rent  the  soft  Form  they  never  could  repel, 
Whose  sacred  blood,  like  the  young  tears  of  May, 
Paved  with  eternal  flowers  that  undeserving  way. 

XXV 

In  the  death-chamber  for  a  moment  Death, 
Shamed  by  the  presence  of  that  living  Might, 
Blushed  to  annihilation,  and  the  breath 
Revisited  those  lips,  and  life's  pale  light 
Flashed  through  those  limbs,  so  late  her  dear  delight. 
"  Leave  me  not  wild  and  drear  and  comfortless, 
As  silent  lightning  leaves  the  starless  night ! 
Leave  me  not !  "  cried  Urania:  her  distress 
Roused  Death ;  Death  rose  and  smiled,  and  met  her  vain 
caress. 

XXVI 

"  Stay  yet  awhile  !  speak  to  me  once  again  ; 
Kiss  me,  so  long  but  as  a  kiss  may  live  ; 
And  in  my  heartless  breast  and  burning  brain 
That  word,  that  kiss  shall  all  thoughts  else  survive, 
With  food  of  saddest  memory  kept  alive, 
Now  thou  art  dead,  as  if  it  were  a  part 
Of  thee,  my  Adonais  !     I  would  give 
All  that  I  am  to  be  as  thou  now  art ! 
But  I  am  chained  to  Time,  and  cannot  thence  depart! 
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XXVII 

"  O  gentle  child,  beautiful  as  thou  wert, 
Why  didst  thou  leave  the  trodden  paths  of  men 
Too  soon,  and  with  weak  hands  though  mighty  heart 
Dare  the  unpastured  dragon  in  his  den  ? 
Defenceless  as  thou  wert,  oh  !  where  was  then 
Wisdom  the  mirrored  shield,  or  scorn  the  spear? 
Or  hadst  thou  waited  the  full  cycle,  when 
Thy  spirit  should  have  filled  its  crescent  sphere, 
The  monsters  of  life's  waste  had  fled  from  thee  like  deer 

XXVIII 

"  The  herded  wolves,  bold  only  to  pursue, 
The  obscene  ravens,  clamorous  o'er  the  dead, 
The  vultures,  to  the  conqueror's  banner  true, 
Who  feed  where  Desolation  first  has  fed, 
And  whose  wings  rain  contagion,  —  how  they  fled, 
When,  like  Apollo,  from  his  golden  bow, 
The  Pythian  of  the  age  one  arrow  sped 
And  smiled  !  —  The  spoilers  tempt  no  second  blow  ; 
They  fawn  on  the  proud  feet  that  spurn  them  lying  low. 

XXIX 

"  The  sun  comes  forth,  and  many  reptiles  spawn  ; 
He  sets,  and  each  ephemeral  insect  then 
Is  gathered  into  death  without  a  dawn, 
And  the  immortal  stars  awake  again : 
So  it  is  in  the  world  of  living  men  ; 
A  godlike  mind  soars  forth,  in  its  delight 
Making  earth  bare,  and  veiling  heaven,  and  when 
It  sinks,  the  swarms  that  dimmed  or  shared  its  light 
Leave  to  its  kindred  lamps  the  spirit's  awful  night." 

XXX 

Thus  ceased  she;  and  the  mountain  shepherds  came. 
Their  garlands  sere,  their  magic  mantles  rent ; 
The  Pilgrim  of  Eternity,  whose  fame 
Over  his  living  head  like  Heaven  is  bent, 
An  early  but  enduring  monument, 
Came,  veiling  all  the  lightnings  of  his  song 
In  sorrow  ;  from  her  wilds  I  erne  sent 
The  sweetest  lyrist  of  her  saddest  wrong, 
And  love  taught  grief  to  fall  like  music  from  his  tongue. 
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XXXI 

'Midst  others  of  less  note,  came  one  frail  Form, 
A  phantom  among  men,  companionless 
As  the  last  cloud  of  an  expiring  storm, 
Whose  thunder  is  its  knell;  he,  as  I  guess, 
Had  gazed  on  Nature's  naked  loveliness, 
Actaeon-like,  and  now  he  fled  astray 
With  feeble  steps  o'er  the  world's  wilderness, 
And  his  own  thoughts,  along  that  rugged  way, 
Pursued,  like  raging  hounds,  their  father  and  their  prey. 

XXXII 

A  pard-like  Spirit  beautiful  and  swift  — 
A  love  in  desolation  masked  —  a  Power 
Girt  round  with  weakness  —  it  can  scarce  uplift 
The  weight  of  the  superincumbent  hour ; 
It  is  a  dying  lamp,  a  falling  shower, 
A  breaking  billow  ;  — even  whilst  we  speak 
Is  it  not  broken  ?     On  the  withering  flower 
The  killing  sun  smiles  brightly  ;  on  a  cheek 
The  life  can  burn  in  blood,  even  while  the  heart  may  break. 

XXXIII 

His  head  was  bound  with  pansies  overblown, 
And  faded  violets,  white,  and  pied,  and  blue; 
And  a  light  spear  topped  with  a  cypress  cone, 
Round  whose  rude  shaft  dark  ivy  tresses  grew 
Yet  dripping  with  the  forest's  noon-day  dew, 
Vibrated,  as  the  ever-beating  heart 
Shook  the  weak  hand  that  grasped  it ;  of  that  crew 
He  came  the  last,  neglected  and  apart ; 
A  herd-abandoned  deer,  struck  by  the  hunter's  dart. 

XXXIV 

All  stood  aloof,  and  at  his  partial  moan 
Smiled  through  their  tears:  well  knew  that  gentle  band 
Who  in  another's  fate  now  wept  his  own; 
As  in  the  accents  of  an  unknown  land 
He  sang  new  sorrow;  sad  Urania  scanned 
The  Stranger's  mien,  and  murmured  :  "  Who  art  thou?  " 
He  answered  not,  but  with  a  sudden  hand 
Made  bare  his  branded  and  ensanguined  brow, 
Which  was  like  Cain's  or  Christ's.     Oh !  that  it  should  be  so  J 
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xxxv 

What  softer  voice  is  hushed  over  the  dead  ? 
Athwart  what  brow  is  that  dark  mantle  thrown? 
What  form  leans  sadly  o'er  the  white  death-bed, 
In  mockery  of  monumental  stone, 
The  heavy  heart  heaving  without  a  moan? 
If  it  be  He  who,  gentlest  of  the  wise, 
Taught,  soothed,  loved,  honoured  the  departed  one; 
Let  me  not  vex,  with  inharmonious  sighs, 
The  silence  of  that  heart's  accepted  sacrifice. 

xxxvi 

Our  Adonais  has  drunk  poison  —  oh  ! 
What  deaf  and  viperous  murderer  could  crown 
Life's  early  cup  with  such  a  draught  of  woe  ? 
The  nameless  worm  would  now  itself  disown ; 
It  felt,  yet  could  escape  the  magic  tone 
Whose  prelude  held  all  envy,  hate,  and  wrong, 
But  what  was  howling  in  one  breast  alone, 
Silent  with  expectation  of  the  song, 
Whose  master's  hand  is  cold,  whose  silver  lyre  unstrung. 

XXXVII 

Live  thou,  whose  infamy  is  not  thy  fame  ! 
Live !  fear  no  heavier  chastisement  from  me, 
Thou  noteless  blot  on  a  remembered  name ! 
But  be  thyself,  and  know  thyself  to  be  ! 
And  ever  at  thy  season  be  thou  free 
To  spill  the  venom  when  thy  fangs  o'erflow ; 
Remorse  and  Self-contempt  shall  cling  to  thee ; 
Hot  Shame  shall  burn  upon  thy  secret  brow, 
And  like  a  beaten  hound  tremble  thou  shalt  —  as  now. 

XXXVIII 

Nor  let  us  weep  that  our  delight  is  fled 
Far  from  these  carrion-kites  that  scream  below; 
He  wakes  or  sleeps  with  the  enduring  dead  ; 
Thou  canst  not  soar  where  he  is  sitting  now. 
Dust  to  the  dust !  but  the  pure  spirit  shall  flow 
Back  to  the  burning  fountain  whence  it  came, 
A  portion  of  the  Eternal,  which  must  glow 
Through  time  and  change,  unquenchably  the  same, 
Whilst  thy  cold  embers  choke  the  sordid  hearth  of  shame. 
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xxxix 

Peace,  peace  !  he  is  not  dead,  he  doth  not  sleep  — 
He  hath  awakened  from  the  dream  of  life  — 
'T  is  we,  who,  lost  in  stormy  visions  keep 
With  phantoms  an  unprofitable  strife, 
And  in  mad  trance  strike  with  our  spirit's  knife 
Invulnerable  nothings.  —  We  decay 
Like  corpses  in  a  charnel ;  fear  and  grief 
Convulse  us  and  consume  us  day  by  day, 
And  cold  hopes  swarm  like  worms  within  our  living  clay. 

XL 

He  has  outsoared  the  shadow  of  our  night ; 
Envy  and  calumny,  and  hate  and  pain, 
And  that  unrest  which  men  miscall  delight. 
Can  touch  him  not,  and  torture  not  again; 
From  the  contagion  of  the  world's  slow  stain 
He  is  secure,  and  now  can  never  mourn 
A  heart  grown  cold,  a  head  grown  grey  in  vain ; 
Nor  when  the  spirit's  self  has  ceased  to  burn, 
With  sparkless  ashes  load  an  unlamented  urn. 

XLI 

He  lives,  he  wakes  —  't  is  Death  is  dead,  not  he; 
Mourn  not  for  Adonais.  —  Thou  young  Dawn, 
Turn  all  thy  dew  to  splendour,  for  from  thee 
The  spirit  thou  lamentest  is  not  gone  ; 
Ye  caverns  and  ye  forests,  cease  to  moan  ! 
Cease  ye  faint  flowers  and  fountains,  and  thou  Air, 
Which  like  a  mourning  veil  thy  scarf  haclst  thrown 
O'er  the  abandoned  Earth,  now  leave  it  bare 
Even  to  the  joyous  stars  which  smile  on  its  despair! 

XLII 

He  is  made  one  with  Nature  :  there  is  heard 
His  voice  in  all  her  music,  from  the  moan 
Of  thunder  to  the  song  of  night's  sweet  bird; 
He  is  a  presence  to  be  felt  and  known 
In  darkness  and  in  light,  from  herb  and  stone, 
Spreading  itself  where'er  that  Power  may  move 
Which  has  withdrawn  his  being  to  its  own ; 
Which  wields  the  world  with  never-wearied  love, 
Sustains  it  from  beneath,  and  kindles  it  above. 
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XLIII 

He  is  a  portion  of  the  loveliness 
Which  once  he  made  more  lovely :  he  doth  bear 
His  part,  while  the  one  Spirit's  plastic  stress 
Sweeps  through  the  dull  dense  world,  compelling  there 
All  new  successions  to  the  forms  they  wear, 
Torturing  th'  unwilling  dross  that  checks  its  flight 
To  its  own  likeness,  as  each  mass  may  bear; 
And  bursting  in  its  beauty  and  its  might 
From  trees  and  beasts  and  men  into  the  Heaven's  light. 

XLIV 

The  splendours  of  the  firmament  of  time 
May  be  eclipsed,  but  are  extinguished  not; 
Like  stars  to  their  appointed  height  they  climb, 
And  death  is  a  low  mist  which 'cannot  blot 
The  brightness  it  may  veil.     When  lofty  thought 
Lifts  a  young  heart  above  its  mortal  lair, 
And  love  and  life  contend  in  it,  for  what 
Shall  be  its  earthly  doom,  the  dead  live  there, 
And  move  like  winds  of  light  on  dark  and  stormy  air. 

XLV 

The  inheritors  of  unfulfilled  renown 
Rose  from  their  thrones,  built  beyond  mortal  thought, 
Far  in  the  Unapparent.     Chatterton 
Rose  pale,  his  solemn  agony  had  not 
Yet  faded  from  him ;  Sidney,  as  he  fought 
And  as  he  fell,  and  as  he  lived  and  loved, 
Sublimely  mild,  a  Spirit  without  spot, 
Arose  ;  and  Lucan,  by  his  death  approved  ; 
Oblivion  as  they  rose  shrank  like  a  thing  reproved. 

XL  VI 

And  many  more,  whose  names  on  Earth  are  dark, 
But  whose  transmitted  effluence  cannot  die 
So  long  as  fire  outlives  the  parent  spark, 
Rose,  robed  in  dazzling  immortality. 
"Thou  art  become  as  one  of  us,"  they  cry ; 
"  It  was  for  thee  yon  kingless  sphere  has  long 
Swung  blind  in  unascended  majesty, 
Silent  alone  amid  a  Heaven  of  song. 
Assume  thy  winged  throne,  thou  Vesper  of  our  throng!  " 
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XLVII 

Who  mourns  for  Adonais  ?  Oh,  come  forth, 
Fond  wretch!  and  know  thyself  and  him  aright. 
Clasp  with  thy  panting  soul  the  pendulous  Earth  ; 
As  from  a  centre,  dart  thy  spirit's  light 
Beyond  all  worlds,  until  its  spacious  might 
Satiate  the  void  circumference  :  then  shrink 
Even  to  a  point  within  our  day  and  night; 
And  keep  thy  heart  light,  lest  it  make  thee  sink 
When  hope  has  kindled  hope,  and  lured  thee  to  the  brink. 

XLVIII 

Or  go  to  Rome,  which  is  the  sepulchre, 
Oh,  not  of  him,  but  of  our  joy  :  't  is  nought 
That  ages,  empires,  and  religions,  there 
Lie  buried  in  the  ravage  they  have  wrought ; 
For  such  as  he  can  lend,  —  they  borrow  not 
Glory  from  those  who  made  the  world  their  prey; 
And  he  is  gathered  to  the  kings  of  thought 
Who  waged  contention  with  their  time's  decay, 
And  of  the  past  are  all  that  cannot  pass  away. 

XLIX 

Go  thou  to  Rome,  —  at  once  the  Paradise, 
The  grave,  the  city,  and  the  wilderness  ; 
And  where  its  wrecks  like  shattered  mountains  rise, 
And  flowering  weeds  and  fragrant  copses  dress 
The  bones  of  Desolation's  nakedness, 
Pass,  till  the  Spirit  of  the  spot  shall  lead 
Thy  footsteps  to  a  slope  of  green  access, 
Where,  like  an  infant's  smile,  over  the  dead 
A  light  of  laughing  flowers  along  the  grass  is  spread ; 

L 

And  grey  walls  moulder  round,  on  which  dull  Time 
Feeds,  like  slow  fire  upon  a  hoary  brand; 
And  one  keen  pyramid  with  wedge  sublime, 
Pavilioning  the  dust  of  him  who  planned 
This  refuge  for  his  memory,  doth  stand 
Like  flame  transformed  to  marble  ;  and  beneath 
A  field  is  spread,  on  which  a  newer  band 
Have  pitched  in  Heaven's  smile  their  camp  of  death, 
Welcoming  him  we  lose  with  scarce  extinguished  breath 
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LI 

Here  pause :  these  graves  are  all  too  young  as  yet 
To  have  outgrown  the  sorrow  which  consigned 
Its  charge  to  each  ;  and  if  the  seal  is  set, 
Here,  on  one  fountain  of  a  mourning  mind, 
Break  it  not  thou  !  too  surely  shalt  thou  find 
Thine  own  well  full,  if  thou  returnest  home, 
Of  tears  and  gall.     From  the  world's  bitter  wind 
Seek  shelter  in  the  shadow  of  the  tomb. 
What  Adonais  is,  why  fear  we  to  become  ? 

LII 

The  One  remains,  the  many  change  and  pass  ; 
Heaven's  light  forever  shines,  Earth's  shadows  fly; 
Life,  like  a  dome  of  many-coloured  glass, 
Stains  the  white  radiance  of  Eternity, 
Until  Death  tramples  it  to  fragments.  —  Die, 
If  thou  wouldst  be  with  that  which  thou  dost  seek ! 
Follow  where  all  is  fled  !  —  Rome's  azure  sky, 
Flowers,  ruins,  statues,  music,  words  are  weak 
The  glory  they  transfuse  with  fitting  truth  to  speak. 

LIII 

Why  linger,  why  turn  back,  why  shrink,  my  Heart? 
Thy  hopes  are  gone  before:  from  all  things  here 
They  have  departed  j  thou  shouldst  now  depart ! 
A  light  is  past  from  the  revolving  year, 
And  man,  and  woman  ;  and  what  still  is  dear 
Attracts  to  crush,  repels  to  make  thee  wither. 
The  soft  sky  smiles,  —  the  low  wind  whispers  near: 
'Tis  Adonais  calls!  oh,  hasten  thither, 
No  more  let  Life  divide  what  Death  can  join  together. 

LIV 

That  light  whose  smile  kindles  the  Universe, 
That  Beauty  in  which  all  things  work  and  move, 
That  Benediction  which  the  eclipsing  Curse 
Of  birth  can  quench  not,  that  sustaining  Love 
Which,  through  the  web  of  being  blindly  wove 
By  man  and  beast  and  earth  and  air  and  sea, 
Burns  bright  or  dim,  as  each  are  mirrors  of 
The  fire  for  which  all  thirst,  now  beams  on  me, 
Consuming  the  last  clouds  of  cold  mortality. 
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LV 

The  breath  whose  might  I  have  invoked  in  song 
Descends  on  me  ;  my  spirit's  bark  is  driven 
Far  from  the  shore,  far  from  the  trembling  throng 
Whose  sails  were  never  to  the  tempest  given  ; 
The  massy  earth  and  sphered  skies  are  riven  ! 
I  am  borne  darkly,  fearfully  afar ; 
Whilst,  burning  through  the  inmost  veil  of  Heaven, 
The  soul  of  Adonais,  like  a  star, 
Beacons  from  the  abode  where  the  Eternal  are. 


VIII 

JOHN    KEATS 

(1795-1821) 

AS    the    adjective    "  ethereal "    seems    to 
catch  the  keynote  of  Shelley,  the  noun 
"  loveliness  "  seems  to  represent  Keats. 
Indeed,  Matthew  Arnold  says : 

ft  No  one  else  in  poetry,  save  Shakespeare,  has  in 
expression  quite  the  fascinating  felicity  of  Keats,  his 
perfection  of  loveliness." 

Burns  wrote  of  love,  Wordsworth  of  nature, 
Byron  of  himself  and  his  stormy  life,  in  terms 
of  beauty.  But  Keats  paid  his  adoration  to  beauty 
itself,  not  merely  beauty  of  form,  and  color,  and 
odor,  but  innate  and  universal  loveliness. 

"  The  truth  is,"  says  Matthew  Arnold,  "  that  the 
yearning  passion  for  the  Beautiful  which  was  with  Keats, 
as  he  himself  truly  says,  the  master-passion,  is  not  a 
passion  of  the  sensuous  or  sentimental  man.  is  not  a  pas 
sion  of  the  sensuous  or  sentimental  poet.  It  is  an  in 
tellectual  and  spiritual  passion.  It  is,  as  he  again  says, 
( the  mighty  abstract  idea  of  Beauty  in  all  things.'  By 
virtue  of  his  feeling  for  beauty  and  of  his  perception  of 
the  vital  connection  of  beauty  with  truth,  Keats  accom 
plished  so  much  in  poetry,  that  in  one  of  the  two  great 
modes  by  which  poetry  interprets,  in  the  faculty  of 
naturalistic  interpretation,  in  what  we  call  natural  magic, 
he  ranks  with  Shakespeare." 
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Mr.  Mabie  says  that  in  his  famous  sonnet  on 
Chapman's  Homer, 

"  Keats  struck  for  the  first  time  that  rich  and  mellow  note, 
resonant  of  a  beauty  deeper  even  than  its  own  magical 
cadence,  heard  for  the  first  time  in  English  poetry.  The 
sonnet  has  an  amplitude  of  serene  beauty  which  makes  it 
the  fitting  prelude  of  Keats's  later  works.  .  .  .  'The 
Eve  of  St.  Agnes'  is  a  vision  of  beauty,  deep,  rich, 
and  glowing  as  one  of  those  dyed  windows  in  which 
the  heart  of  the  Middle  Ages  still  burns.  The  beauty  of 
his  work  has  by  strange  lack  of  insight  been  taken  as 
evidence  of  its  defect  in  range  and  depth.  It  is  not 
beauty  of  form  and  color  alone  which  gives  the  '  Ode  on 
a  Grecian  Urn  '  and  the  ode  '  To  Autumn '  their  change 
less  spell ;  it  is  that  interior  beauty  of  which  Keats  was 
thinking  when  he  wrote  those  profound  lines,  the  very 
essence  of  his  creed  :  *  Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty  : 
that  is  all  ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know/ 
.  .  .  The  ode 'To  Autumn'  and  'The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes' 
are  beautiful  to  the  very  heart ;  they  are  not  clothed  with 
beauty  ;  they  are  beauty  itself." 

Keats  died  at  twenty-four,  with  scarcely  more 
of  happiness  for  the  stableman's  son  than  was 
vouchsafed  to  Burns,  the  Scotch  farmer.  "  Oh, 
that  something  fortunate  had  ever  happened  to 
me  or  my  brothers,"  exclaimed  Keats,  —  "  then 
might  I  hope  —  but  despair  is  forced  upon  me 
as  a  habit." 

Keats,  even  more  than  Shelley,  is  a  poet's  poet ; 
and  perhaps  the  excessive  enthusiasm  of  poets  and 
lovers  of  poets,  the  sorrow  at  his  early  death, 
and  the  common  feeling  that  we  should  judge 
him  by  his  promise  rather  than  by  his  fulfilment, 
have  caused  even  so  eminent  a  critic  as  Matthew 
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Arnold  to  pass  lightly  over  the  almost  total  lack 
in  Keats  of  that  dramatic  human  sympathy  which 
is  so  perfect  in  Shakespeare  and  which  prevents 
any  real  comparison  of  the  two.  It  is  said  that 
Keats  is  the  almost  perfect  modern  embodiment 
of  the  Greek  conception  of  beauty,  though,  curi 
ously  enough,  he  knew  not  a  word  of  Greek. 
That  was  unnecessary,  and  no  doubt  Keats  must 
unite  with  Milton  in  preserving  for  us  the  excel 
lence  of  the  classics. 


ODE   ON   A   GRECIAN   URN 

THOU  still  unravish'd  bride  of  quietness, 

Thou  foster-child  of  silence  and  slow  time, 
Sylvan  historian,  who  canst  thus  express 

A  flowery  tale  more  sweetly  than  our  rhyme  : 
What  leaf-fringed  legend  haunts  about  thy  shape 

Of  deities  or  mortals,  or  of  both. 

In  Tempe  or  the  dales  of  Arcady? 
What  men  or  gods  are  these  ?     What  maidens  loth  ? 

What  mad  pursuit  ?     What  struggle  to  escape  ? 
What  pipes  and  timbrels  ?     What  wild  ecstasy  ? 

Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  but  those  unheard 

Are  sweeter ;  therefore,  ye  soft  pipes,  play  on  ; 
Not  to  the  sensual  ear,  but,  more  endear'd, 

Pipe  to  the  spirit  ditties  of  no  tone  : 
Fair  youth,  beneath  the  trees,  thou  canst  not  leave 

Thy  song,  nor  ever  can  those  trees  be  bare ; 
Bold  Lover,  never,  never  canst  thou  kiss, 
Though  winning  near  the  goal  —  yet,  do  not  grieve  ; 

She  cannot  fade,  though  thou  hast  not  thy  bliss, 
For  ever  wilt  thou  love,  and  she  be  fair ! 

Ah,  happy,  happy  boughs !  that  cannot  shed 
Your  leaves,  nor  ever  bid  the  Spring  adieu  ; 

And,  happy  melodist,  unwearied, 
For  ever  piping  songs  for  ever  new  ; 
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More  happy  love  !  more  happy,  happy  love  ! 
For  ever  warm  and  still  to  be  enjoy'd, 

For  ever  panting,  and  for  ever  young; 
All  breathing  human  passion  far  above, 

That  leaves  a  heart  high-sorrowful  and  cloy'd, 
A  burning  forehead,  and  a  parching  tongue. 

Who  are  these  coming  to  the  sacrifice  ? 

To  what  green  altar,  O  mysterious  priest, 
Lead'st  tliou  that  heifer  lowing  at  the  skies, 

And  all  her  silken  flanks  with  garlands  drest? 
What  little  town  by  river  or  sea  shore, 

Or  mountain-built  with  peaceful  citadel, 

Is  emptied  of  this  folk,  this  pious  morn  ? 
And,  little  town,  thy  streets  for  evermore 

Will  silent  be  ;  and  not  a  soul  to  tell 
Why  thou  art  desolate,  can  e'er  return. 

O  Attic  shape  !     Fair  attitude  !  with  brede 

Of  marble  men  and  maidens  overwrought, 
With  forest  branches  and  the  trodden  weed  ; 

Thou,  silent  form,  dost  tease  us  out  of  thought 
As  doth  eternity :  Cold  Pastoral ! 

When  old  age  shall  this  generation  waste, 

Thou  shalt  remain,  in  midst  of  other  woe 
Than  ours,  a  friend  to  man,  to  whom  thou  say'st, 

u  Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty,"  —  that  is  all 
Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know. 


ODE   TO   A   NIGHTINGALE 

/ 

MY  heart  aches,  and  a  drowsy  numbness  pains 
My  sense,  as  though  of  hemlock  I  had  drunk, 
Or  emptied  some  dull  opiate  to  the  drains 

One  minute  past,  and  Lethe-wards  had  sunk : 
'T  is  not  through  envy  of  thy  happy  lot, 
But  being  too  happy  in  thine  happiness,  — 
That  thou,  light-winged  Dryad  of  the  trees, 

In  some  melodious  plot 

Of  beechen  green,  and  shadows  numberless, 
Simjest  of  summer  in  full-throated  ease. 
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O,  for  a  draught  of  vintage  !  that  hath  been 

Cool'd  a  long  age  in  the  deep-delved  earth, 
Tasting  of  Flora  and  the  country  green, 

Dance,  and  Provencal  song,  and  sunburnt  mirth  ! 
O,  for  a  beaker  full  of  the  warm  South, 
Full  of  the  true,  the  blushful  Hippocrene, 
With  beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the  brim, 

And  purple-stained  mouth  ; 

That  I  might  drink,  and  leave  the  world  unseen, 
And  with  thee  fade  away  into  the  forest  dim : 

Fade  far  away,  dissolve,  and  quite  forget 

What  thou  among  the  leaves  hast  never  known, 
The  weariness,  the  fever,  and  the  fret 

Here,  where  men  sit  and  hear  each  other  groan ; 
Where  palsy  shakes  a  few,  sad,  last  gray  hairs, 
Where  youth  grows  pale,  and  spectre-thin,  and  dies, 
Where  but  to  think  is  to  be  full  of  sorrow 

And  leaden-eyed  despairs ;    , 
Where  Beauty  cannot  keep  her  lustrous  eyes, 
Or  new  Love  pine  at  them  beyond  to-morrow. 

Away !  away  !  for  I  will  fly  to  thee, 

Not  charioted  by  Bacchus  and  his  pards, 
But  on  the  viewless  wings  of  Poesy, 

Though  the  dull  brain  perplexes  and  retards  : 
Already  with  thee  !  tender  is  the  night, 

And  haply  the  Queen-Moon  is  on  her  throne, 
Cluster'd  around  by  all  her  starry  Fays ; 

But  here  there  is  no  light, 
Save  what  from  heaven  is  with  the  breezes  blown 

Through  verdurous  glooms  and  winding  mossy  ways. 

I  cannot  see  what  flowers  are  at  my  feet, 

Nor  what  soft  incense  hangs  upon  the  boughs, 
But,  in  embalmed  darkness,  guess  each  sweet 

Wherewith  the  seasonable  month  endows 
The  grass,  the  thicket,  and  the  fruit-tree  wild; 
White  hawthorn,  and  the  pastoral  eglantine  ; 
Fast  fading  violets  cover'd  up  in  leaves  ; 

And  mid-May's  eldest  child, 
The  coming  musk-rose,  full  of  dewy  wine, 

The  murmurous  haunt  of  flies  on  summer  eves. 
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Darkling  I  listen  ;  and  for  many  a  time 

I  have  been  half  in  love  with  easeful  Death, 
Call'd  him  soft  names  in  many  a  mused  rhyme, 

To  take  into  the  air  my  quiet  breath  ; 
Now  more  than  ever  seems  it  rich  to  die, 
To  cease  upon  the  midnight  with  no  pain, 
While  thou  art  pouring  forth  thy  soul  abroad 

In  such  an  ecstasy  ! 

Still  wouldst  thou  sing,  and  I  have  ears  in  vain  — 
To  thy  high  requiem  become  a  sod. 

Thou  wast  not  born  for  death,  immortal  Bird  ! 

No  hungry  generations  tread  thee  down  ; 
The  voice  I  hear  this  passing  night  was  heard 

In  ancient  days  by  emperor  and  clown  : 
Perhaps  the  self-same  song  that  found  a  path 

Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when,  sick  for  home, 
She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  corn  ; 

The  same  that  oft-times  hath 
Charm'd  magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn. 

Forlorn !  the  very  word  is  like  a  bell 

To  toll  me  back  from  thee  to  my  sole  self ! 
Adieu !  the  fancy  cannot  cheat  so  well 
As  she  is  famed  to  do,  deceiving  elf. 
Adieu  !  adieu  !  thy  plaintive  anthem  fades 
Past  the  near  meadows,  over  the  still  stream, 
Up  the  hill-side  ;  and  now  't  is  buried  deep 

In  the  next  valley-glades  : 
Was  it  a  vision,  or  a  waking  dream  ? 

Fled  is  that  music  :  —  Do  I  wake  or  sleep  ? 


ODE   ON    MELANCHOLY 

No,  no  !  go  not  to  Lethe,  neither  twist 
Wolf's-bane,  tight-rooted,  for  its  poisonous  wine; 
Nor  suffer  thy  pale  forehead  to  be  kiss'd 
By  nightshade,  ruby  grape  of  Proserpine; 
Make  not  your  rosary  of  yew-herru-s. 
Nor  let  the  beetle  nor  the  death-moth  be 
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Your  mournful  Psyche,  nor  the  downy  owl 
A  partner  in  your  sorrow's  mysteries ; 
For  shade  to  shade  will  come  too  drowsily, 
And  drown  the  wakeful  anguish  of  the  soul. 

But  when  the  melancholy  fit  shall  fall 
Sudden  from  heaven  like  a  weeping  cloud, 
That  fosters  the  droop-headed  flowers  all, 
And  hides  the  green  hill  in  an  April  shroud; 
Then  glut  thy  sorrow  on  a  morning  rose, 
Or  on  the  rainbow  of  the  salt  sand-wave, 
Or  on  the  wealth  of  globed  peonies  ; 
Or  if  thy  mistress  some  rich  anger  shows, 
Emprison  her  soft  hand,  and  let  her  rave, 
And  feed  deep,  deep  upon  her  peerless  eyes. 

She  dwells  with  Beauty —  Beauty  that  must  die  ; 

And  Joy,  whose  hand  is  ever  at  his  lips 

Bidding  adieu  ;  and  aching  Pleasure  nigh, 

Turning  to  poison  while  the  bee-mouth  sips  : 

Ay,  in  the  very  temple  of  Delight 

Veil'd  Melancholy  has  her  sovran  shrine, 

Though  seen  of  none  save  him  whose  strenuous  tongue 

Can  burst  Joy's  grape  against  his  palate  fine  ; 

His  soul  shall  taste  the  sadness  of  her  might, 

And  be  among  her  cloudy  trophies  hung. 


ODE   TO    AUTUMN 

SEASON  of  mists  and  mellow  fruitfulness, 

Close  bosom-friend  of  the  maturing  sun  ; 

Conspiring  with  him  how  to  load  and  bless 

With  fruit  the  vines  that  round  the  thatch-eaves  run; 

To  bend  with  apples  the  moss'd  cottage-trees, 

And  fill  all  fruit  with  ripeness  to  the  core  ; 

To  swell  the  gourd,  and  plump  the  hazel  shells' 

With  a  sweet  kernel ;  to  set  budding  more, 

And  still  more,  later  flowers  for  the  bees, 

Until  they  think  warm  days  will  never  cease ; 

For  Summer  has  o'erbrimm'd  their  clammy  cells. 
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Who  hath  not  seen  thee  oft  amid  thy  store  ? 

Sometimes  whoever  seeks  abroad  may  find 

Thee  sitting  careless  on  a  granary  floor, 

Thy  hair  soft-lifted  by  the  winnowing  wind; 

Or  on  a  half-reap'd  furrow  sound  asleep, 

Drowsed  with  the  fume  of  poppies,  while  thy  hook 

Spares  the  next  swath  and  all  its  twined  flowers: 

And  sometimes  like  a  gleaner  thou  dost  keep 

Steady  thy  laden  head  across  a  brook; 

Or  by  a  cyder-press,  with  patient  look, 

Thou  watchest  the  last  oozings,  hours  by  hours. 

Where  are  the  songs  of  Spring?     Ay,  where  are  they? 

Think  not  of  them,  thou  hast  thy  music  too,  — 

While  barred  clouds  bloom  the  soft-dying  day 

And  touch  the  stubble-plains  with  rosy  hue; 

Then  in  a  wailful  choir  the  small  gnats  mourn 

Among  the  river-sallows,  borne  aloft 

Or  sinking  as  the  light  wind  lives  or  dies; 

And  full-grown  lambs  loud  bleat  from  hilly  bourn; 

Hedge-crickets  sing;  and  now  with  treble  soft 

The  red-breast  whistles  from  a  garden-croft ; 

And  gathering  swallows  twitter  in  the  skies. 


LA  BELLE    DAiME   SANS    MERCI 

*'O  WHAT  can  ail  thee,  knight-at-arms, 

Alone  and  palely  loitering? 
The  sedge  has  wither'd  from  the  lake, 

And  no  birds  sing. 

*'  O  what  can  ail  thee,  knight-at-arms  ! 

So  haggard  and  so  woe-begone  ? 
The  squirrel's  granary  is  full, 

And  the  harvest 's  done. 

"  I  see  a  lily  on  thy  brow 

With  anguish  moist  and  fever-dew, 
And  on  thy  cheeks  a  fading  rose 

Fast  withereth  too." 
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"  I  met  a  lady  in  the  meads, 
Full  beautiful  —  a  faery's  child, 

Her  hair  was  long,  her  foot  was  light, 
And  her  eyes  were  wild. 

"  I  made  a  garland  for  her  head, 

And  bracelets  too,  and  fragrant  zone ; 

She  look'd  at  me  as  she  did  love, 
And  made  sweet  moan. 

"  I  set  her  on  my  pacing  steed 

And  nothing  else  saw  all  day  long, 

For  sidelong  would  she  bend,  and  sing 
A  faery's  song. 

"  She  found  me  roots  of  relish  sweet, 
And  honey  wild  and  manna-dew, 

And  sure  in  language  strange  she  said 
'  I  love  thee  true.' 

"  She  took  me  to  her  elfin  grot,. 

And  there  she  wept  and  sigh'd  full  sore; 
And  there  I  shut  her  wild  wild  eyes 

With  kisses  four. 

"And  there  she  lulled  me  asleep, 

And  there  I  dream'd  —  Ah  !  woe  betide ! 

The  latest  dream  I  ever  dream'd 
On  the  cold  hill's  side. 

"  I  saw  pale  kings  and  princes  too, 

Pale  warriors,  death-pale  were  they  all : 

They  cried  —  '  La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci 
Hath  thee  in  thrall!' 

"  I  saw  their  starved  lips  in  the  gloam 
With  horrid  warning  gaped  wide, 

And  I  awoke  and  found  me  here 
On  the  cold  hill's  side. 

"And  this  is  why  I  sojourn  here 

Alone  and  palely  loitering, 
Though  the  sedge  is  wither'd  from  the  lake, 

And  no  birds  sing." 
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IN   A   DREAR-NIGHTED    DECEMBER 

IN  a  drear-nighted  December, 

Too  happy,  happy  tree, 

Thy  branches  ne'er  remember 

Their  green  felicity : 

The  north  cannot  undo  them 

With  a  sleety  whistle  through  them, 

Nor  frozen  thawings  glue  them 

From  budding  at  the  prime. 

In  a  drear-nighted  December, 
Too  happy,  happy  brook, 
Thy  bubblings  ne'er  remember 
Apollo's  summer  look ; 
But  with  a  sweet  forgetting 
They  stay  their  crystal  fretting, 
Never,  never  petting 
About  the  frozen  time. 

Ah  !  would  't  were  so  with  many 
A  gentle  girl  and  boy  ! 
But  were  there  ever  any 
Writhed  not  at  passed  joy  ? 
To  know  the  change  and  feel  it, 
When  there  is  none  to  heal  it, 
Nor  numbed  sense  to  steal  it, 
Was  never  said  in  rhyme. 


SONNETS 

ON    FIRST   LOOKING    INTO    CHAPMAN'S 
HOMER 

MUCH  have  I  travelled  in  the  realms  of  gold 

And  many  goodly  states  and  kingdoms  seen ; 

Round  many  western  islands  have  I  been 

Which  bards  in  fealty  to  Apollo  hold. 

Oft  of  one  wide  expanse  had  I  been  told 

-That  deep-brow'd  Homer  ruled  as  his  demesne  : 

Yet  did  I  never  breathe  its  pure  serene 

Till  I  heard  Chapman  speak  out  loud  and  bold : 
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— Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 
When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken ; 
Or  like  stout  Cortez,  when  with  eagle  eyei 
He  stared  at  the  Pacific  —  and  all  his  men 
Look'd  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise  — 
Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien. 


THE    SEA 

IT  keeps  eternal  whisperings  around 

Desolate  shores,  and  with  its  mighty  swell 

Gluts  twice  ten  thousand  caverns,  till  the  spell 

Of  Hecate  leaves  them  their  old  shadowy  sound. 

Often  't  is  in  such  gentle  temper  found, 

That  scarcely  will  the  very  smallest  shell 

Be  moved  for  days  from  where  it  sometime  fell, 

When  last  the  winds  of  heaven  were  unbound. 

Oh  ye !  who  have  your  eyeballs  vex'd  and  tired, 

Feast  them  upon  the  wideness  of  the  Sea ; 

Oh  ye  !  whose  ears  are  dinn'd  with  uproar  rude, 

Or  fed  too  much  with  cloying  melody,  — 

Sit  ye  near  some  old  cavern's  mouth,  and  brood 

Until  ye  start,  as  if  the  sea-nymphs  quired ! 


BRIGHT    STAR!    WOULD    I   WERE    STEADFAST 

BRIGHT  Star  !  would  I  were  steadfast  as  thou  art  — 

Not  in  lone  splendour  hung  aloft  the  night, 

And  watching,  with  eternal  lids  apart, 

Like  Nature's  patient  sleepless  Eremite, 

The  moving  waters  at  their  priestlike  task 

Of  pure  ablution  round  earth's  human  shores, 

Or  gazing  on  the  new  soft  fallen  mask 

Of  snow  upon  the  mountains  and  the  moors  :  — 

No — yet  still  steadfast,  still  unchangeable, 

Pillow'd  upon  my  fair  Love's  ripening  breast, 

To  feel  for  ever  its  soft  fall  and  swell, 

Awake  for  ever  in  a  sweet  unrest ; 

Still,  still,  to  hear  her  tender-taken  breath, 

And  so  live  ever,  —  or  else  swoon  to  death. 
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WHEN    I    HAVE    FEARS 

WHEN  I  have  fears  that  I  may  cease  to  be 
Before  my  pen  has  glean'd  my  teeming  brain, 
Before  high-piled  books,  in  charact'ry 
Hold  like  rich  garners  the  full-ripen'd  grain  ; 
When  I  behold,  upon  the  night's  starr'd  face, 
Huge  cloudy  symbols  of  a  high  romance, 
And  think  that  I  may  never  live  to  trace 
Their  shadows,  with  the  magic  hand  of  chance  ; 
And  when  I  feel,  fair  Creature  of  an  hour ! 
That  I  shall  never  look  upon  thee  more, 
Never  have  relish  in  the  faery  power 
Of  unreflecting  love  —  then  on  the  shore 
Of  the  wide  world  I  stand  alone,  and  think 
Till  Love  and  Fame  to  nothingness  do  sink. 


TO   ONE   WHO    HAS    BEEN    LONG    IN    CITY 
PENT 

To  one  who  has  been  long  in  city  pent, 

'T  is  very  sweet  to  look  into  the  fair 

And  open  face  of  heaven,  —  to  breathe  a  prayer 

Full  in  the  smile  of  the  blue  firmament. 

Who  is  more  happy,  when,  with  heart's  content, 

Fatigued  he  sinks  into  some  pleasant  lair 

Of  wavy  grass,  and  reads  a  debonair 

And  gentle  tale  of  love  and  languishment? 

Returning  home  at  evening,  with  an  ear 

Catching  the  notes  of  Philomel,  —  an  eye 

Watching  the  sailing  cloudlet's  bright  career, 

He  mourns  that  day  so  soon  has  glided  by, 

E'en  like  the  passage  of  an  angel's  tear 

That  falls  through  the  clear  ether  silently. 

ON   SEEING   THE   ELGIN    MARBLES 

MY  spirit  is  too  weak  ;  mortality 

Weighs  heavily  on  me  like  unwilling  sleep, 

And  each  imagined  pinnacle  and  steep 
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Of  godlike  hardship  tells  me  I  must  die 
Like  a  sick  eagle  looking  at  the  sky. 
Yet  'tis  a  gentle  luxury  to  weep 
That  I  have  not  the  cloudy  winds  to  keep 
Fresh  for  the  opening  of  the  morning's  eye. 
Such  dim-conceived  glories  of  the  brain 
Bring  round  the  heart  an  indescribable  feud ; 
So  do  these  wonders  a  most  dizzy  pain, 
That  mingles  Grecian  grandeur  with  the  rude 
Wasting  of  old  Time  —  with  a  billowy  main, 
A  sun,  a  shadow  of  a  magnitude. 


THE   EVE    OF   ST.   AGNES 

I 

ST.  AGNES'  Eve  —  Ah,  bitter  chill  it  was ! 
The  owl,,  for  all  his  feathers,  was  a-cold  ; 
The  hare  limp'd  trembling  through  the  frozen  grass. 
And  silent  was  the  flock  in  woolly  fold  : 
Numb  were  the  Beadsman's  fingers  while  he  told 
His  rosary,  and  while  his  frosted  breath, 
Like  pious  incense  from  a  censer  old, 
Seem'd  taking  flight  for  heaven,  without  a  death, 
Past  the  sweet  Virgin's  picture,  while  his  prayer  he  saith. 


His  prayer  he  saith,  this  patient,  holy  man ; 
Then  takes  his  lamp,  and  riseth  from  his  knees, 
And  back  returneth,  meagre,  barefoot,  wan, 
Along  the  chapel  aisle  by  slow  degrees : 
The  sculptured  dead,  on  each  side,  seem  to  freeze, 
Emprison'd  in  black,  purgatorial  rails  : 
Knights,  ladies,  praying  in  dumb  orat'ries, 
He  passeth  by  ;  and  his  weak  spirit  fails 
To  think  how  they  may  ache  in  icy  hoods  and  mails,. 

in 

Northward  he  turneth  through  a  little  door, 
And  scarce  three  steps,  ere  Music's  golden  tongue 
Flatter'd  to  tears  this  aged  man  and  poor ; 
But  no  —  already  had  his  death-bell  rung; 
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The  joys  of  all  his  life  were  said  and  sung: 
His  was  harsh  penance  on  St.  Agnes'  Eve  : 
Another  way  he  went,  and  soon  among 
Rough  ashes  sat  he  for  his  soul's  reprieve, 
And  all  night  kept  awake,  for  sinners'  sake  to  grieve. 

IV 

That  ancient  Beadsman  heard  the  prelude  soft ; 
And  so  it  chanced,  for  many  a  door  was  wide, 
From  hurry  to  and  fro.     Soon,  up  aloft, 
The  silver,  snarling  trumpets  'gan  to  chide : 
The  level  chambers,  ready  with  their  pride, 
Were  glowing  to  receive  a  thousand  guests  : 
The  carved  angels,  ever  eager-eyed, 
Stared,  where  upon  their  heads  the  cornice  rests, 
With  hair  blown  back,  and  wings  put  cross-wise  on  their 
breasts. 

v 

At  length  burst  in  the  argent  revelry, 
With  plume,  tiara,  and  all  rich  array, 
Numerous  as  shadows  haunting  faerily 
The  brain,  new-stuff' d,  in  youth,  with  triumphs  gay 
Of  old  romance.     These  let  us  wish  away, 
And  turn,  sole-thoughted,  to  one  Lady  there, 
Whose  heart  had  brooded,  all  that  wintry  day, 
On  love,  and  wing'd  St.  Agnes'  saintly  care, 
As  she  had  heard  old  dames  full  many  a  time  declare. 

VI 

They  told  her  how,  upon  St.  Agnes'  Eve, 
Young  virgins  might  have  visions  of  delight, 
And  soft  adorings  from  their  loves  receive 
Upon  the  honey'd  middle  of  the  night, 
If  ceremonies  due  they  did  aright; 
As,  supperless  to  bed  they  must  retire, 
And  couch  supine  their  beauties,  lily-white  ; 
Nor  look  behind,  nor  sideways,  but  require 
Of  Heaven  with  upward  eyes  for  all  that  they  desire. 

VII 

Full  of  this  whim  was  thoughtful  Madeline: 
The  music,  yearning  like  a  God  in  pain, 
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She  scarcely  heard  :  her  maiden  eyes  divine, 
Fix'd  on  the  floor,  saw  many  a  sweeping  train 
Pass  by  —  she  heeded  not  at  all:  in  vain 
Came  many  a  tip-toe,  amorous  cavalier, 
'And  back  retired,  not  cool'd  by  high  disdain, 
But  she  saw  not :  her  heart  was  otherwhere  ; 
She  sigh'd  for  Agnes'  dreams,  the  sweetest  of  the  year. 

VIII 

She  danced  along  with  vague,  regardless  eyes, 
Anxious  her  lips,  her  breathing  quick  and  short: 
The  hallow'd  hour  was  near  at  hand  :  she  sighs 
Amid  the  timbrels,  and  the  throng'd  resort 
Of  whisperers  in  anger,  or  in  sport, 
'Mid  looks  of  love,  defiance,  hate,  and  scorn, 
Hoodwink'd  with  faery  fancy,  all  amort, 
Save  to  St.  Agnes  and  her  lambs  unshorn, 
And  all  the  bliss  to  be  before  to-morrow  morn. 


IX 

So,  purposing  each  moment  to  retire, 
She  linger'd  still.     Meantime,  across  the  moors, 
Had  come  young  Porphyro,  with  heart  on  fire 
For  Madeline.     Beside  the  portal  doors, 
Buttress'd  from  moonlight,  stands  he,  and  implores 
All  saints  to  give  him  sight  of  Madeline, 
But  for  one  moment  in  the  tedious  hours, 
That  he  might  gaze  and  worship  all  unseen, 
Perchance  speak,  kneel,  touch,  kiss  —  in  sooth  such  things 
have  been. 


He  ventures  in  :  let  no  buzz'd  whisper  tell: 
All  eyes  be  muffled,  or  a  hundred  swords 
Will  storm  his  heart,  Love's  fev'rous  citadel : 
For  him  those  chambers  held  barbarian  hordes, 
Hyena  foemen,  and  hot-blooded  lords, 
Whose  very  dogs  would  execrations  howl 
Against  his  lineage  ;  not  one  breast  affords 
Him  any  mercy,  in  that  mansion  foul, 
Save  one  old  beldame,  weak  in  body  and  in  soul. 
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XI 

Ah,  happy  chance  !  the  aged  creature  came, 
Shuffling  along  with  ivory-headed  wand, 
To  where  he  stood,  hid  from  the  torch's  flame, 
Behind  a  broad  hall-pillar,  far  beyond 
The  sound  of  merriment  and  chorus  bland  : 
He  startled  her;  but  soon  she  knew  his  face, 
And  grasp'd  his  fingers  in  her  palsied  hand, 
Saying,  "  Mercy,  Porphyro  !  hie  thee  from  this  place: 
They  are  all  here  to-night,  the  whole  blood-thirsty  race ! 

XII 

"Get  hence  !  get  hence  !  there  's  dwarfish  Hildebrand  ; 
He  had  a  fever  late,  and  in  the  fit 
He  cursed  thee  and  thine,  both  house  and  land  : 
Then  there  's  that  old  Lord  Maurice,  not  a  whit 
More  tame  for  his  gray  hairs  —  Alas  me  !  flit  1 
Flit  like  a  ghost  away."     "Ah,  Gossip  dear, 
We  're  safe  enough  ;  here  in  this  arm-chair  sit, 
And  tell  me  how  "  —  "  Good  Saints  !  not  here,  not  here 
Follow  me,  child,  or  else  these  stones  will  be  thy  bier." 

XIII 

He  follow'd  through  a  lowly  arched  way, 
Brushing  the  cobwebs  with  his  lofty  plume, 
And  as  she  mutter'd  "  Well-a  —  well-a-day  !  " 
He  found  him  in  a  little  moonlight  room, 
Pale,  latticed,  chill,  and  silent  as  a  tomb. 
'*  Now  tell  me  where  is  Madeline,"  said  he, 
"  O  tell  me,  Angela,  by  the  holy  loom 
Which  none  but  secret  sisterhood  may  see, 
When  they  St.  Agnes'  wool  are  weaving  piously." 

XIV 

"  St.  Agnes  !     Ah  !  it  is  St.  Agnes'  Eve  — 
Yet  men  will  murder  upon  holy  days : 
Thou  must  hold  water  in  a  witch's  sieve, 
And  be  liege-lord  of  all  the  Elves  and  Fays, 
To  venture  so:  it  fills  me  with  amaze 
To  see  thee,  Porphyro  !     St.  Agnes'  Eve  ! 
God's  help  !  my  lady  fair  the  conjuror  plays 
This  very  night :  good  angels  her  deceive  ! 
But  let  me  laugh  awhile,  I  've  mickle  time  to  grieve." 
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XV 

Feebly  she  laugheth  in  the  languid  moon, 
While  Porphyro  upon  her  face  doth  look, 
Like  puzzled  urchin  on  an  aged  crone 
Who  keepeth  closed  a  wond'rous  riddle-book, 
As  spectacled  she  sits  in  chimney  nook. 
But  soon  his  eyes  grew  brilliant,  when  she  told 
His  lady's  purpose  ;  and  he  scarce  could  brook 
Tears,  at  the  thought  of  those  enchantments  cold, 
And  Madeline  asleep  in  lap  of  legends  old. 

XVI 

Sudden  a  thought  came  like  a  full-blown  rose, 
Flushing  his  brow,  and  in  his  pained  heart 
Made  purple  riot :  then  doth  he  propose 
A  stratagem,  that  makes  the  beldame  start : 
"  A  cruel  man,  and  impious  thou  art : 
Sweet  lady,  let  her  pray,  and  sleep,  and  dream 
Alone  with  her  good  angels,  far  apart 
From  wicked  men  like  thee.     Go,  go !  I  deem 
Thou  canst  not  surely  be  the  same  that  thou  didst  seem." 

XVII 

"  I  will  not  harm  her,  by  all  saints  I  swear," 
Quoth  Porphyro  :  "  O  may  I  ne'er  find  grace 
When  my  weak  voice  shall  whisper  its  last  prayer, 
If  one  of  her  soft  ringlets  I  displace, 
Or  look  with  ruffian  passion  in  her  face  : 
Good  Angela,  believe  me  by  these  tears ; 
Or  I  will,  even  in  a  moment's  space, 
Awake,  with  horrid  shout,  my  foemen's  ears. 
And  beard  them,  though  they  be  more  iang'd  than  wolves 
and  bears." 

XVIII 

"  Ah  !  why  wilt  thou  affright  a  feeble  soul  ? 
A  poor,  weak,  palsy-stricken,  churchyard  thing, 
Whose  passing-bell  may  ere  the  midnight  toll ; 
Whose  prayers  for  thee,  each  morn  and  evening, 
Were  never  miss'd."     Thus  plaining,  doth  she  bring 
A  gentler  speech  from  burning  Porphyro, 
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So  woeful,  and  of  such  deep  sorrowing, 
That  Angela  gives  promise  she  will  do 
Whatever  he  shall  wish,  betide  her  weal  or  woe. 

XIX 

Which  was,  to  lead  him,  in  close  secrecy, 
Even  to  Madeline's  chamber,  and  there  hide 
Him  in  a  closet,  of  such  privacy 
That  he  might  see  her  beauty  unespied, 
And  win  perhaps  that  night  a  peerless  bride, 
While  legion'd  faeries  paced  the  coverlet, 
And  pale  enchantment  held  her  sleepy-eyed, 
Never  on  such  a  night  have  lovers  met, 
Since  Merlin  paid  his  Demon  all  the  monstrous  debt. 

xx 

"  It  shall  be  as  thou  wishest,"  said  the  Dame : 
"  All  cates  and  dainties  shall  be  stored  there 
Quickly  on  this  feast-night :  by  the  tambour  frame 
Her  own  lute  thou  wilt  see  :  no  time  to  spare, 
For  I  am  slow  and  feeble,  and  scarce  dare 
On  such  a  catering  trust  my  dizzy  head. 
Wait  here,  my  child,  with  patience  kneel  in  prayer 
The  while:  Ah  !  thou  must  needs  the  lady  wed, 
Or  may  I  never  leave  my  grave  among  the  dead." 

XXI 

So  saying  she  hobbled  off  with  busy  fear. 
The  lover's  endless  minutes  slowly  pass'd  ; 
The  dame  return 'd,  and  whisper'd  in  his  ear 
To  follow  her,  with  aged  eyes  aghast 
From  fright  of  dim  espial.     Safe  at  last, 
Through  many  a  dusky  gallery,  they  gain 
The  maiden's  chamber,  silken,  hush'd  and  chaste; 
Where  Porphyro  took  covert,  pleased  amain. 
His  poor  guide  hurried  back  with  agues  in  her  brain, 

XXII 

Her  falt'ring  hand  upon  the  balustrade, 
Old  Angela  was  feeling  for  the  stair, 
When  Madeline,  St.  Agnes'  charmed  maid, 
Rose,  like  a  mission'd  spirit  unaware  : 
With  silver  taper's  light,  and  pious  care. 
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She  turn'd,  and  down  the  aged  gossip  led 
To  a  safe  level  matting.     Now  prepare, 
Young  Porphyro,  for  gazing  on  that  bed; 
She  comes,  she  comes  again,  like  ring-dove  fray'd  and  fled. 

XXIII 

Out  went  the  taper  as  she  hurried  in ; 
Its  little  smoke,  in  pallid  moonshine,  died : 
She  closed  the  door,  she  panted,  all  akin 
To  spirits  of  the  air,  and  visions  wide  : 
No  utter'd  syllable,  or  woe  betide ! 
But  to  her  heart,  her  heart  was  voluble, 
Paining  with  eloquence  her  balmy  side  ; 
As  though  a  tongueless  nightingale  should  swell 
Her  throat  in  vain,  and  die,  heart-stifled,  in  her  dell. 

XXIV 

A  casement  high  and  triple-arch 'd  there  was, 
All  garlanded  with  carven  imag'ries 
Of  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  bunches  of  knot-grass, 
And  diamonded  with  panes  of  quaint  device, 
Innumerable  of  stains  and  splendid  dyes, 
As  are  the  tiger-moth's  deep  damask'd  wings ; 
And  in  the  midst,  'mong  thousand  heraldries, 
And  twilight  saints',  and  dim  emblazonings, 
A   shielded  scutcheon   blush 'd  with   blood  of  queens  and 
kings. 

xxv 

Full  on  this  casement  shone  the  wintry  moon, 
And  threw  warm  gules  on  Madeline's  fair  breast, 
As  down  she  knelt  for  heaven's  grace  and  boon  ; 
Rose-bloom  fell  on  her  hands,  together  prest, 
And  on  her  silver  cross  soft  amethyst, 
And  on  her  hair  a  glory,  like  a  saint : 
She  seem'd  a  splendid  angel,  newly  drest, 
Save  wings,  for  heaven:  —  Porphyro  grew  faint : 
She  knelt  so  pure  a  thing,  so  free  from  mortal  taint. 

XXVI 

Anon  his  heart  revives  :  her  vespers  done, 
Of  all  its  wreathed  pearls  her  hair  she  frees, 
Unclasp'd  her  warmed  jewels  one  by  one, 
Loosens  her  fragrant  bodice  ;  by  degrees 
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Her  rich  attire  creeps  rustling  to  her  knees. 
Half-hidden,  like  a  mermaid  in  sea-weed, 
Pensive  awhile  she  dreams  awake,  and  sees, 
In  fancy,  fair  St.  Agnes  in  her  bed, 
But  dares  not  look  behind,  or  all  the  charm  is  fled. 

XXVII 

Soon,  trembling  in  her  soft  and  chilly  nest, 
In  sort  of  wakeful  swoon,  perplex'd  she  lay, 
Until  the  poppied  warmth  of  sleep  oppress'd 
Her  soothed  limbs,  and  soul  fatigued  away ; 
Flown,  like  a  thought,  until  the  morrow-day, 
Blissfully  haven'd  both  from  joy  and  pain, 
Clasp'd  like  a  missal  where  swart  Paynims  pray, 
Blinded  alike  from  sunshine  and  from  rain, 
As  though  a  rose  should  shut,  and  be  a  bud  again. 

XXVIII 

Stol'n  to  this  paradise,  and  so  entranced, 
Porphyro  gazed  upon  her  empty  dress, 
And  listened  to  her  breathing,  if  it  chanced 
To  wake  into  a  slumberous  tenderness  ; 
Which,  when  he  heard,  that  minute  did  he  bless, 
And  breathed  himself  :  then  from  the  closet  crept, 
Noiseless  as  fear  in  a  wide  wilderness, 
And  over  the  hush'd  carpet,  silent,  stept, 
And 'tween  the  curtains  peeped,  where,  lo!  —  how  fast  she 
slept. 

XXIX 

Then  by  the  bedside,  where  the  faded  moon 
Made  a  dim,  silver  twilight,  soft  he  set 
A  table,  and,  half-anguish'd,  threw  thereon 
A  cloth  of  woven  crimson,  gold,  and  jet :  — 
O  for  some  drowsy  Morphean  amulet  ! 
The  boisterous,  midnight,  festive  clarion, 
The  kettle-drum,  and  far-heard  clarionet, 
Affray  his  ears,  though  but  in  dying  tone  :  — 
The  hall-door  shuts  again,  and  all  the  noise  is  gone. 

XXX 

And  still  she  slept  an  azure-lidded  sleep, 
In  blanched  linen,  smooth  and  lavender'd, 
While  he  from  forth  the  closet  brought  a  heap 
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Of  candied  apple,  quince,  and  plum,  and  gourd, 
With  jellies  soother  than  the  creamy  curd, 
And  lucent  syrops,  tinct  with  cinnamon, 
Manna  and  dates,  in  argosy  transferr'd 
From  Fez  ;  and  spiced  dainties,  every  one, 
From  silken  Samarcand  to  cedar'd  Lebanon. 

XXXI 

These  delicates  he  heap'd  with  glowing  hand 
On  golden  dishes  and  in  baskets  bright 
Of  wreathed  silver  :  sumptuous  they  stand 
In  the  retired  quiet  of  the  night, 
Filling  the  chilly  room  with  perfume  light.  — 
"  And  now,  my  love,  my  seraph  fair,  awake  ! 
Thou  art  my  heaven,  and  I  thine  eremite  : 
Open  thine  eyes,  for  meek  St.  Agnes'  sake, 
Or  I  shall  drowse  beside  thee,  so  my  soul  doth  ache0' 

XXXII 

Thus  whispering,  his  warm,  unnerved  arm 
Sank  in  her  pillow.     Shaded  was  her  dream 
By  the  dusk  curtains  :  —  't  was  a  midnight  charm 
Impossible  to  melt  as  iced  stream  : 
The  lustrous  salvers  in  the  moonlight  gleam  ; 
Broad  golden  fringe  upon  the  carpet  lies  : 
It  seem'd  he  never,  never  could  redeem 
From  such  a  steadfast  spell  his  lady's  eyes  ; 
So  mused  awhile,  entoil'd  in  woofed  phantasies. 

XXXIII 

Awakening  up,  he  took  her  hollow  lute,  — 
Tumultuous, —  and,  in  chords  that  tenderest  be, 
He  play'd  an  ancient  ditty,  long  since  mute, 
In  Provence  call'd  "  La  belle  dame  sans  mercy  " ; 
Close  to  her  ear  touching  the  melody  ;  — 
Wherewith  disturb'd,  she  utter'd  a  soft  moan : 
He  ceased  —  she  panted  quick  —  and  suddenly 
Her  blue  affrayed  eyes  wide  open  shone  : 
Upon  his  knees  he  sank,  pale  as  smooth-sculptured  stone. 

xxxiv 

Her  eyes  were  open,  but  she  still  beheld, 
Now  wide  awake,  the  vision  of  her  sleep  : 
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There  was  a  painful  change,  that  nigh  expell'cl 
The  blisses  of  her  dream  so  pure  and  deep ; 
At  which  fair  Madeline  began  to  weep, 
And  moan  forth  witless  words  with  many  a  sigh , 
While  still  her  gaze  on  Porphyro  would  keep; 
Who  knelt,  with  joined  hands  and  piteous  eye, 
Fearing  to  move  or  speak,  she  look'd  so  dreamingly. 

xxxv 

"  Ah,  Porphyro  !  "  she  said,  "  but  even  now 
Thy  voice  was  at  sweet  tremble  in  mine  ear, 
Made  tuneable  with  every  sweetest  vow ; 
And  those  sad  eyes  were  spiritual  and  clear : 
How  changed  thou  art !  how  pallid,  chill,  and  drear  ! 
Give  me  that  voice  again,  my  Porphyro, 
Those  looks  immortal,  those  complainings  dear ! 
O  leave  me  not  in  this  eternal  woe, 
For  if  thou  diest,  my  Love,  I  know  not  where  to  go." 

XXXVI 

Beyond  a  mortal  man  impassion'd  far 
At  these  voluptuous  accents,  he  arose, 
Ethereal,  flush'd,  and  like  a  throbbing  star 
Seen  mid  the  sapphire  heaven's  deep  repose, 
Into  her  dream  he  melted,  as  the  rose 
Blendeth  its  odour  with  the  violet,  — 
Solution  sweet:  meantime  the  frost-wind  blows 
Like  Love's  alarum  pattering  the  sharp  sleet 
Against  the  window-panes ;  St.  Agnes'  moon  hath  set. 


'T  is  dark  :  quick  pattereth  the  flaw-blown  sleet : 
"  This  is  no  dream,  my  bride,  my  Madeline  !" 
'T  is  dark  :  the  iced  gusts  still  rave  and  beat : 
"  No  dream,  alas  !  alas  !  and  woe  is  mine  1 
Porphyro  will  leave  me  here  to  fade  and  pine.  — 
Cruel !  what  traitor  could  thee  hither  bring? 
I  curse  not,  for  my  heart  is  lost  in  thine, 
Though  thou  forsakest  a  deceived  thing;  — 
A  dove  forlorn  and  lost  with  sick  unpruned  wing." 
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XXXVIII 

"  My  Madeline  !  sweet  dreamer  !  lovely  bride  ! 
Say,  may  I  be  for  aye  thy  vassal  blest? 
Thy  beauty's  shield,  heart-shaped  and  vermeil  dyed? 
Ah,  silver  shrine,  here  will  I  take  my  rest 
After  so  many  hours  of  toil  and  quest, 
A  famish'd  pilgrim,  —  saved  by  miracle. 
Though  I  have  found,  I  will  not  rob  thy  nest 
Saving  of  thy  sweet  self  ;  if  thou  think'st  well 
To  trust,  fair  Madeline,  to  no  rude  infidel." 

XXXIX 

"  Hark  !  't  is  an  elfin  storm  from  faery  land, 
Of  haggard  seeming,  but  a  boon  indeed  : 
Arise  —  arise  !  the  morning  is  at  hand  ;  — 
The  bloated  wassailers  will  never  heed  :  — 
Let  us  away,  my  love,  with  happy  speed  ; 
There  are  no  ears  to  hear,  or  eyes  to  see,  — 
Drown'd  all  in  Rhenish  and  the  sleepy  mead  : 
Awake  !  arise  !  my  love,  and  fearless  be, 
For  o'er  the  southern  moors  I  have  a  home  for  thee." 


XL 

She  hurried  at  his  words,  beset  with  fears, 
For  there  were  sleeping  dragons  all  around, 
At  glaring  watch,  perhaps,  with  ready  spears; 
Down  the  wide  stairs  a  darkling  way  they  found, 
In  all  the  house  was  heard  no  human  sound. 
A  chain-droop'd  lamp  was  flickering  by  each  door ; 
The  arras,  rich  with  horseman,  hawk,  and  hound, 
Flutter'd  in  the  besieging  wind's  uproar ; 
And  the  long  carpets  rose  along  the  gusty  floor. 

XLI 

They  glide,  like  phantoms,  into  the  wide  hall ; 

Like  phantoms  to  the  iron  porch  they  glide, 

Where  lay  the  Porter,  in  uneasy  sprawl, 

With  a  huge  empty  flagon  by  his  side  : 

The  wakeful  bloodhound  rose,  and  shook  his  hide, 
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But  his  sagacious  eye  an  inmate  owns  : 
By  one  and  one,  the  bolts  full  easy  slide  :  — 
The  chains  lie  silent  on  the  footworn  stones  ; 
The  key  turns,  and  the  door  upon  its  hinges  groans; 

XLII 

And  they  are  gone  :  aye,  ages  long  ago 
These  lovers  fled  away  into  the  storm. 
That  night  the  Baron  dreamt  of  many  a  woe, 
And  all  his  warrior-guests,  with  shade  and  form 
Of  witch,  and  demon,  and  large  coffin-worm, 
Were  long  be-nightmared.     Angela  the  old 
Died  palsy-twitch'd,  with  meagre  face  deform  : 
The  Beadsman,  after  thousand  aves  told, 
For  aye  unsought-for  slept  among  his  ashes  cold. 


IX 

ALFRED,    LORD    TENNYSON 

(1809-1892) 


T 


HE  first  quality  in  Tennyson's  poetry 
that  catches  our  attention  is  its  appeal 
to  the  ear. 


"Here,"  says  Stedman.  "is  the  absolute  sway  of 
metre,  compelling  every  rhyme  and  measure  needful  to 
the  thought ;  here  are  sinuous  alliterations,  unique  and 
varying  breaks  and  pauses,  winged  flights  and  falls,  the 
glory  of  sound  and  color  everywhere  present,  or,  if  miss 
ing,  absent  of  the  poet's  free  will." 

"  There  is  nothing  greater  about  '  In  Memoriam/  " 
says  Saintsbury,  "  than  the  way  in  which,  side  by  side 
with  the  prevailing  undertone  of  the  stanza,  the  in 
dividual  pieces  vary  the  music  and  accompany  it,  so  to 
speak,  in  duet  with  a  particular  melody.  It  must  have 
been  already  obvious  to  good  ears  that  no  greater  master 
of  harmonies  —  perhaps  none  so  great  —  had  ever  lived  ; 
but  '  In  Memoriam  '  set  the  fact  finally  and  irrevocably 
on  record."  And  he  adds,  "  If  you  want  quick  music 
you  must  go  elsewhere  for  it  or  be  content  with  the  poet 
not  at  his  best.  But  in  the  other  mode  of  linked  and 
long-drawn-out  sweetness  he  has  hardly  any  single  master 
and  no  superior." 

The  second  prominent  quality  in  Tennyson  is 
his  power  to  paint  word  pictures,  especially  por 
traits,  in  the  most  exquisite  and  delicate  and 
subtle  coloring. 
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"  What  first  attracted  people  were  Tennyson's  pictures 
of  women,"  says  Taine.  "  Each  word  of  them  is  like  a 
tint,  curiously  shaded  and  deepened  by  the  neighboring 
tint,  with  all  the  boldness  and  results  of  the  happiest 
refinement." 

Says  Tuckerman,  in  the  language  of  the  criti 
cism  of  painting: 

"  There  is  a  voluptuous  glow  in  this  coloring,  warm 
and  rich  as  that  of  Titian,  yet  often  subdued  by  the  dis 
tinct  outline  and  chastened  tone  of  the  Roman  school ; 
while  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  elevated  by  the  pure 
expressiveness  of  Raphael." 

And  last  of  all,  we  find  in  Tennyson  a  yearning 
tenderness  and  mystic  suggestiveness.  Says 
Swinburne : 

"  Never  since  the  beginning  of  all  poetry  were  the 
twin  passions  of  terror  and  pity  more  divinely  done  into 
deathless  words  or  set  to  more  perfect  and  profound 
magnificence  of  music." 

It  may  be  said  that  many  of  the  greatest  poets 
have  been  half  insane,  living  in  a  realm  beyond 
society  or  out  of  the  world,  a  law  unto  themselves. 
Not  such  was  Tennyson. 

"  His  ideal  man,"  says  Professor  Dowden,  "  is  he 
whose  life  is  led  to  sovereign  power  by  self-knowledge 
resulting  in  self-control,  and  self-control  growing  perfect 
in  self-reverence.  .  .  .  Self-reverence,  self-knowledge, 
self-control,  the  recognition  of  a  divine  order  and  of 
one's  place  in  that  order,  faithful  adhesion  to  the  law  of 
one'?  highest  life — these  are  the  elements  from  which 
is  formed  the  human  character." 

It  would  be  strange  if  a  man  under  such  re 
straint,  who  had  learned  his  art  so  laboriously 
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as  Tennyson  undoubtedly  did,  were  a  great  orig 
inal  or  creative  thinker.  Tennyson  was  not. 
Some  one  speaks  of  "  In  Memoriam  "  "  with  its 
echoing  corridors  that  lead  to  nothing."  We 
must  be  satisfied  with  Tennyson's  music  and  his 
pictures,  and  not  expect  him  to  solve  the  prob 
lems  of  life. 


BREAK,    BREAK,    BREAK 

BREAK,  break,  break, 

On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  O  Sea  ! 
And  I  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 

The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 

O  well  for  the  fisherman's  boy, 

That  he  shouts  with  his  sister  at  play! 

O  well  for  the  sailor  lad, 

That  he  sings  in  his  boat  on  the  bay ! 

And  the  stately  ships  go  on 
To  their  haven  under  the  hill ; 

But  O  for  the  touch  of  a  vanish'd  hand, 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still  1 

Break,  break,  break, 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  O  Sea  ! 
But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead 

Will  never  come  back  to  me. 


SONGS    FROM  "THE  PRINCESS 

AS    THRO'    THE   LAND 

As  thro'  the  land  at  eve  we  went, 
And  pluck'd  the  ripen'd  ears, 

We  fell  out,  my  wife  and  I, 

O,  we  fell  out  I  know  not  why, 
And  kiss'd  again  with  tears. 

And  blessings  on  the  falling  out 
That  all  the  more  endears, 
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When  we  fall  out  with  those  we  love 

And  kiss  again  with  tears  ! 
For  when  we  came  where  lies  the  child 

We  lost  in  other  years, 
There  above  the  little  grave, 
O,  there  above  the  little  grave, 

We  kiss'd  again  with  tears. 

SWEET    AND   LOW 

SWEET  and  low,  sweet  and  low, 

Wind  of  the  western  sea, 
Low,  low,  breathe  and  blow, 

Wind  of  the  western  sea  ! 
Over  the  rolling  waters  go, 
Come  from  the  dying  moon,  and  blow, 

Blow  him  again  to  me; 
While  my  little  one,  while  my  pretty  one,  sleeps. 

Sleep  and  rest,  sleep  and  rest, 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon ; 
Rest,  rest,  on  mother's  breast, 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon  ; 
Father  will  come  to  his  babe  in  the  nest, 
Silver  sails  all  out  of  the  west 

Under  the  silver  moon: 
Sleep,  my  little  one,  sleep,  my  pretty  one,  sleep* 

BUGLE    SONG 

THE  splendour  falls  on  castle  walls 
And  snowy  summits  old  in  story  : 
The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes, 
And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying, 
Blow,  bugle  ;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dyingc 

O  hark,  O  hear!  how  thin  and  clear, 
And  thinner,  clearer,  farther  going  ! 
O  sweet  and  far  from  cliff  and  scar 

The  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing  f 
Blow,  let  us  hear  the  purple  glens  replying  : 
Blow,  bugle;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying- 
'S 
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O  love,  they  die  in  yon  rich  sky, 

They  faint  on  hill  or  field  or  river : 
Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul, 
And  grow  for  ever  and  for  ever. 
^Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying. 

And  answer,  echoes,  answer,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

TEARS,  IDLE   TEARS 

TEARS,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what  they  mean, 
Tears  from  the  depth  of  some  divine  despair 
Rise  in  the  heart,  and  gather  to  the  eyes, 
In  looking  on  the  happy  Autumn-fields, 
And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Fresh  as  the  first  beam  glittering  on  a  sail, 
That  brings  our  friends  up  from  the  under-world, 
Sad  as  the  last  which  reddens  over  one 
That  sinks  with  all  we  love  below  the  verge  ; 
So  sad,  so  fresh,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Ah,  sad  and  strange  as  in  dark  summer  dawns 
The  earliest  pipe  of  half-awaken'd  birds 
To  dying  ears,  when  unto  dying  eyes 
The  casement  slowly  grows  a  glimmering  square  ; 
So  sad,  so  strange,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Dear  as  remember'd  kisses  after  death, 
And  sweet  as  those  by  hopeless  fancy  feign'd 
On  lips  that  are  for  others  ;  deep  as  love, 
Deep  as  first  love,  and  wild  with  all  regret ; 
O  Death  in  Life,  the  days  that  are  no  more  ! 

ASK   ME   NO   MORE 

ASK  me  no  more  :  the  moon  may  draw  the  sea ; 

The  cloud  may  stoop  from  heaven  and  take  the  shape. 
With  fold  to  fold,  of  mountain  or  of  cape ; 

But  O  too  fond,  when  have  I  answer'd  thee  ? 
Ask  me  no  more. 

Ask  me  no  more  :  what  answer  should  I  give  ? 
I  love  not  hollow  cheek  or  faded  eye  : 
Yet,  O  my  friend,  I  will  not  have  thee  die  ! 

Ask  me  no  more,  lest  I  should  bid  thee  live ; 
Ask  me  no  more. 
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Ask  me  no  more  :  thy  fate  and  mine  are  seal'd  : 
I  strove  against  the  stream  and  all  in  vain : 
Let  the  great  river  take  me  to  the  main. 

No  more,  dear  love,  for  at  a  touch  I  yield  ; 
Ask  me  no  more. 


HOME   THEY   BROUGHT    HER   WARRIOR   DEAD 

HOME  they  brought  her  warrior  dead : 
She  nor  swoon'd  nor  utter'd  cry. 

All  her  maidens,  watching,  said, 
"  She  must  weep  or  she  will  die." 

Then  they  praised  him,  soft  and  low, 
Call'd  him  worthy  to  be  loved, 

Truest  friend  and  noblest  foe; 
Yet  she  neither  spoke  nor  moved. 

Stole  a  maiden  from  her  place, 

Lightly  to  the  warrior  stept, 
Took  the  face-cloth  from  the  face ; 

Yet  she  neither  moved  nor  wept. 

Rose  a  nurse  of  ninety  years, 
Set  his  child  upon  her  knee  — 

Like  summer  tempest  came  her  tears  — 
"  Sweet  my  child,  I  live  for  thee." 


ODE  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  DUKE 
OF  WELLINGTON 

I 
BURV  the  Great  Duke 

With  an  empire's  lamentation, 
Let  us  bury  the  Great  Duke 

To  the  noise  of  the  mourning  of  a  mighty  nation, 
Mourning  when  their  leaders  fall, 
Warriors  carry  the  warrior's  pall, 
And  sorrow  darkens  hamlet  and  hall. 

II 

Where  shall  we  lay  the  man  whom  we  dep'  ore  ? 
Here,  in  streaming  London's  central  roar. 
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Let  the  sound  of  those  he  wrought  for, 
And  the  feet  of  those  he  fought  for, 
Echo  round  his  bones  for  evermore. 

in 

Lead  out  the  pageant:  sad  and  slow, 
As  fits  an  universal  woe, 
Let  the  long,  long  procession  go, 
And  let  the  sorrowing  crowd  about  it  grow, 
And  let  the  mournful  martial  music  blow ; 
The  last  great  Englishman  is  low. 

IV 

Mourn,  for  to  us  he  seems  the  last, 

Remembering  all  his  greatness  in  the  Past. 

No  more  in  soldier  fashion  will  he  greet 

With  lifted  hand  the  gazer  in  the  street. 

O  friends,  our  chief  state-oracle  is  mute : 

Mourn  for  the  man  of  long-enduring  blood, 

The  statesman-warrior,  moderate,  resolute, 

Whole  in  himself,  a  common  good. 

Mourn  for  the  man  of  amplest  influence, 

Yet  clearest  of  ambitious  crime, 

Our  greatest  yet  with  least  pretence, 

Great  in  council  and  great  in  war, 

Foremost  captain  of  his  time, 

Rich  in  saving  common-sense, 

And,  as  the  greatest  only  are, 

In  his  simplicity  sublime. 

O  good  gray  head  which  all  men  knew, 

O  voice  from  which  their  omens  all  men  drew, 

O  iron  nerve  to  true  occasion  true, 

O  fall'n  at  length  that  tower  of  strength 

Which  stood  four-square  to  all  the  winds  that  blew ! 

Such  was  he  whom  we  deplore. 

The  long  self-sacrifice  of  life  is  o'er. 

The  great  World-victor's  victor  will  be  seen  no  more. 


All  is  over  and  done : 
Render  thanks  to  the  Giver, 
England,  for  thy  son. 
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Let  the  bell  be  toll'd. 

Render  thanks  to  the  Giver, 

And  render  him  to  the  mould. 

Under  the  cross  of  gold 

That  shines  over  city  and  river, 

There  he  shall  rest  for  ever 

Among  the  wise  and  the  bold. 

Let  the  bell  be  toll'd, 

And  a  reverent  people  behold 

The  towering  car,  the  sable  steeds  : 

Bright  let  it  be  with  its  blazon'd  deeds, 

Dark  in  its  funeral  fold. 

Let  the  bell  be  toll'd  : 

And  a  deeper  knell  in  the  heart  be  knoll'd  ; 

And  the  sound  of  the  sorrowing  anthem  roll'd 

Thro'  the  dome  of  the  golden  cross ; 

And  the  volleying  cannon  thunder  his  loss  ; 

He  knew  their  voices  of  old. 

For  many  a  time  in  many  a  clime 

His  captain's-ear  has  heard  them  boom 

Bellowing  victory,  bellowing  doom  : 

When  he  with  those  deep  voices  wrought, 

Guarding  realms  and  kings  from  shame; 

With  those  deep  voices  our  dead  captain  taught 

The  tyrant,  and  asserts  his  claim 

In  that  dread  sound  to  the  great  name, 

Which  he  has  worn  so  pure  of  blame, 

In  praise  and  in  dispraise  the  same, 

A  man  of  well-attemper'd  frame, 

O  civic  muse,  to  such  a  name, 

To  such  a  name  for  ages  long, 

To  such  a  name, 

Preserve  a  broad  approach  of  fame, 

And  ever-echoing  avenues  of  song  ! 

VI 

Who  is  he  that  cometh,  like  an  honoured  guest, 

With  banner  and  with  music,  with  soldier  and  with  priest, 

With  a  nation  weeping,  and  breaking  on  my  rest? 

Mighty  Seaman,  this  is  he 

Was  great  by  land  as  thou  by  sea. 

Thine  island  loves  thee  well,  thou  famous  man, 
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The  greatest  sailor  since  our  world  began,, 

Now,  to  the  roll  of  muffled  drums, 

To  thee  the  greatest  soldier  comes ; 

For  this  is  he 

Was  great  by  land  as  thou  by  sea  ; 

His  foes  were  thine;  he  kept  us  free; 

O  give  him  welcome,  this  is  he 

Worthy  of  our  gorgeous  rites, 

And  worthy  to  be  laid  by  thee  ; 

For  this  is  England's  greatest  son, 

He  that  gain'd  a  hundred  fights, 

Nor  ever  lost  an  English  gun ; 

This  is  he  that  far  away 

Against  the  myriads  of  Assaye 

Clash'd  with  his  fiery  few  and  won  ; 

And  underneath  another  sun, 

Warring  on  a  later  day, 

Round  affrighted  Lisbon  drew 

The  treble  works,  the  vast  designs 

Of  his  labour'd  rampart  lines, 

Where  he  greatly  stood  at  bay, 

Whence  he  issued  forth  anew, 

And  ever  great  and  greater  grew, 

Beating  from  the  wasted  vines 

Back  to  France  her  banded  swarms, 

Back  to  France  with  countless  blows, 

Till  o'er  the  hills  her  eagles  flew 

Beyond  the  Pyrenean  pines, 

Follow'd  up  in  valley  and  glen 

With  blare  of  bugle,  clamour  of  men, 

Roll  of  cannon  and  clash  of  arms, 

And  England  pouring  on  her  foes. 

Such  a  war  had  such  a  close. 

Again  their  ravening  eagle  rose 

In  anger,  wheel'd  on  Europe-shadowing  wings. 

And  barking  for  the  thrones  of  kings; 

Till  one  that  sought  but  Duty's  iron  crown 

On  that  loud  Sabbath  shook  the  spoiler  down ; 

A  day  of  onsets  of  despair  ! 

Dash'd  on  every  rocky  square 

Their  surging  charges  foam'd  themselves  away ; 

Last,  the  Prussian  trumpet  blew  ; 
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Thro'  the  long-tormented  air 

Heaven  flash'd  a  sudden  jubilant  ray, 

And  down  we  swept  and  charged  and  overthrew. 

So  great  a  soldier  taught  us  there, 

What  long-enduring  hearts  could  do 

In  that  world-earthquake,  Waterloo  ! 

Mighty  Seaman,  tender  and  true, 

And  pure  as  he  from  taint  of  craven  guile, 

O  saviour  of  the  silver-coasted  isle, 

O  shaker  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Nile, 

If  aught  of  things  that  here  befall 

Touch  a  spirit  among  things  divine, 

If  love  of  country  move  thee  there  at  all, 
Be  glad,  because  his  bones  are  laid  by  thine  ! 
And  thro'  the  centuries  let  a  people's  voice 

In  full  acclaim, 

A  people's  voice, 

The  proof  and  echo  of  all  human  fame, 

A  people's  voice,  when  they  rejoice 

At  civic  revel  and  pomp  and  game, 

Attest  their  great  commander's  claim 

With  honour,  honour,  honour,  honour  to  him, 

Eternal  honour  to  his  name. 

VII 

A  people's  voice  !  we  are  a  people  yet. 
Tho'  all  men  else  their  nobler  dreams  forget, 
Confused  by  brainless  mobs  and  lawless  Powers ; 
Thank  Him  who  isled  us  here,  and  roughly  set 
His  Briton  in  blown  seas  and  storming  showers, 
We  have  a  voice,  with  which  to  pay  the  debt 
Of  boundless  love  and  reverence  and  regret 
To  those  great  men  who  fought,  and  kept  it  ours. 
And  keep  it  ours,  O  God,  from  brute  control : 
O  Statesmen,  guard  us,  guard  the  eye,  the  soul 
Of  Europe,  keep  our  noble  England  whole, 
And  save  the  one  true  seed  of  freedom  sown 
Betwixt  a  people  and  their  ancient  throne, 
That  sober  freedom  out  of  which  there  springs 
Our  loyal  passion  for  our  temperate  kings; 
For,  saving  that,  ye  help  to  save  mankind 
Till  public  wrong  be  crumbled  into  dust, 
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And  drill  the  raw  world  for  the  march  of  mind, 
Till  crowds  at  length  be  sane  and  crowns  be  just- 
But  wink  no  more  in  slothful  overtrust. 
Remember  him  who  led  your  hosts; 
He  bade  you  guard  the  sacred  coasts. 
Your  cannons  moulder  on  the  seaward  wall; 
His  voice  is  silent  in  your  council-hall 
For  ever;  and  whatever  tempests  lour 
For  ever  silent;  even  if  they  broke 
In  thunder,  silent;  yet  remember  all 
He  spoke  among  you,  and  the  Man  who  spoke  ; 
Who  never  sold  the  truth  to  serve  the  hour, 
Nor  palter'd  with  Eternal  God  for  power; 
Who  let  the  turbid  streams  of  rumour  flow 
Thro'  either  babbling  world  of  high  and  low  ; 
Whose  life  was  work,  whose  language  rife 
With  rugged  maxims  hewn  from  life ; 
Who  never  spoke  against  a  foe  ; 
Whose  eighty  winters  freeze  with  one  rebuke 
All  great  self-seekers  trampling  on  the  right : 
Truth-teller  was  our  England's  Alfred  named ; 
Truth-lover  was  our  English  Duke ; 
Whatever  record  leap  to  light 
He  never  shall  be  shamed. 

VIII 

Lo,  the  leader  in  these  glorious  wars 
Now  to  glorious  burial  slowly  borne, 
Follow'd  by  the  brave  of  other  lands, 
He,  on  whom  from  both  her  open  hands 
Lavish  Honour  shower'd  all  her  stars, 
And  affluent  Fortune  emptied  all  her  horn. 
Yea,  let  all  good  things  await 
Him  who  cares  not  to  be  great, 
But  as  he  saves  or  serves  the  state. 
Not  once  or  twice  in  our  rough  island-story, 
The  path  of  duty  was  the  way  to  glory : 
He  that  walks  it,  only  thirsting 
For  the  right,  and  learns  to  deaden 
Love  of  self,  before  his  journey  closes, 
He  shall  find  the  stubborn  thistle  bursting 
Into  glossy  purples,  which  outredden 
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All  voluptuous  garden-roses. 

Not  once  or  twice  in  our  fair  island-story, 

The  path  of  duty  was  the  way  to  glory : 

He,  that  ever  following  her  commands, 

On  with  toil  of  heart  and  knees  and  hands, 

Thro'  the  long  gorge  to  the  far  light  has  won 

His  path  upward,  and  prevail'd, 

Shall  find  the  toppling  crags  of  Duty  scaled 

Are  close  upon  the  shining  table-lands 

To  which  our  God  Himself  is  moon  and  sun. 

Such  was  he :  his  work  is  done. 

But  while  the  races  of  mankind  endure, 

Let  his  great  example  stand 

Colossal,  seen  of  every  land, 

And  keep  the  soldier  firm,  the  statesman  pure: 

Till  in  all  lands  and  thro'  all  human  story 

The  path  of  duty  be  the  way  to  glory  : 

And  let  the  land  whose  hearths  he  saved  from  shame 

For  many  and  many  an  age  proclaim 

At  civic  revel  and  pomp  and  game, 

And  when  the  long-illumined  cities  flame, 

Their  ever-loyal  iron  leader's  fame, 

With  honour,  honour,  honour,  honour  to  him, 

Eternal  honour  to  his  name. 

IX 

Peace,  his  triumph  will  be- sung 

By  some  yet  unmoulded  tongue 

Far  on  in  summers  that  we  shall  not  see  : 

Peace,  it  is  a  day  of  pain 

For  one  about  whose  patriarchal  knee 

Late  the  little  children  clung  : 

O  peace,  it  is  a  day  of  pain 

For  one,  upon  whose  hand  and  heart  and  brain 

Once  the  weight  and  fate  of  Europe  hung. 

Ours  the  pain,  be  his  the  gain  ! 

More  than  is  of  man's  degree 

Must  be  with  us,  watching  here 

At  this,  our  great  solemnity. 

Whom  we  see  not  we  revere  ; 

We  revere,  and  we  refrain 

From  talk  of  battles  loud  and  vain, 
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And  brawling  memories  all  too  frs^ 

For  such  a  wise  humility 

As  befits  a  solemn  fane  : 

We  revere,  and  while  we  hear 

The  tides  of  Music's  golden  sea 

Setting  toward  eternity, 

Uplifted  high  in  heart  and  hope  are  we, 

Until  we  doubt  not  that  for  one  so  true 

There  must  be  other  nobler  work  to  do 

Than  when  he  fought  at  Waterloo, 

And  Victor  he  must  ever  be. 

For  tho'  the  Giant  Ages  heave  the  hill 

And  break  the  shore,  and  evermore 

Make  and  break,  and  work  their  will ; 

Tho'  world  on  world  in  myriad  myriads  roll 

Round  us,  each  with  different  powers, 

And  other  forms  of  life  than  ours, 

What  know  we  greater  than  the  soul? 

On  God  and  Godlike  men  we  build  our  trust. 

Hush,  the  Dead  March  wails  in  the  people's  ears  : 

The  dark  crowd  moves,  and  there  are  sobs  and  tears 

The  black  earth  yawns  :  the  mortal  disappears  ; 

Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust; 

He  is  gone  who  seem'd  so  great.  — 

Gone  ;  but  nothing  can  bereave  him 

Of  the  force  he  made  his  own 

Being  here,  and  we  believe  him 

Something  far  advanced  in  State, 

And  that  he  wears  a  truer  crown 

Than  any  wreath  that  man  can  weave  him. 

Speak  no  more  of  his  renown, 

Lay  your  earthly  fancies  down, 

And  in  the  vast  cathedral  leave  him, 

God  accept  him,  Christ  receive  him  ! 


THE    CHARGE    OF   THE    LIGHT    BRIGADE 

HALF  a  league,  half  a  league, 

Half  a  league  onward, 
All  in  the  valley  of  Death 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 
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*«  Forward,  the  Light  Brigade  ! 
Charge  for  the  guns  !  "  he  said  : 
Into  the  valley  of  Death 
Rode  the  six  hundred. 

"  Forward,  the  Light  Brigade  ! " 
Was  there  a  man  dismay'd? 
Not  tho*  the  soldier  knew 

Some  one  had  blunder'd  : 
Theirs  not  to  make  reply, 
Theirs  not  to  reason  why, 
Theirs  but  to  do  and  die  : 
Into  the  valley  of  Death 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 

Cannon  to  right  of  them, 
Cannon  to  left  of  them, 
Cannon  in  front  of  them 

Volley'd  and  thunder'd; 
Storm'd  at  with  shot  and  shell, 
Boldly  they  rode  and  well, 
Into  the  jaws  of  Death, 
Into  the  mouth  of  Hell 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 

Flash'd  all  their  sabres  bare, 
Flashed  as  they  turn'd  in  air 
Sabring  the  gunners  there, 
Charging  an  army,  while 

All  the  world  wonder'd  : 
Plunged  in  the  battery-smoke 
Right  thro'  the  line  they  broke; 
Cossack  and  Russian 
Reel'd  from  the  sabre-stroke 

Shatter'd  and  sunder'd. 
Then  they  rode  back,  but  not  --- 

Not  the  six  hundred. 

Cannon  to  right  of  them, 
Cannon  to  left  of  them, 
Cannon  behind  them 
Volley'd  and  thunder'd  ; 
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Storm'd  at  with  shot  and  shell, 
While  horse  and  hero  fell, 
They  that  had  fought  so*  well 
Came  thro'  the  jaws  of  Death, 
Back  from  the  mouth  of  Hell, 
All  that  was  left  of  them, 
Left  of  six  hundred. 

When  can  their  glory  fade  ? 
O  the  wild  charge  they  made  ! 

All  the  world  wonder'd. 
Honour  the  charge  they  made  ! 
Honour  the  Light  Brigade, 

Noble  six  hundred  ! 


RING   OUT,    WILD    BELLS 

From  "  In  Memoriam  " 

CVI 

RING  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky, 
The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light: 
The  year  is  dying  in  the  night ; 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 

Ring  out  the  old.  ring  in  the  new, 
Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow : 
The  year  is  going,  let  him  go  ; 

Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

Ring  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind, 
For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more ; 
Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor, 

Ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 

Ring  out  a  slowly  dying  cause, 
And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife  ; 
Ring  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life, 

With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws. 

Ring  out  the  want,  the  care,  the  sin, 
The  faithless  coldness  of  the  times ; 
Ring  out,  ring  out  my  mournful  rhymes? 

But  ring  the  fuller  minstrel  in. 
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Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood, 

The  civic  slander  and  the  spite  ; 

Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right, 
Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease  ; 

Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold; 

Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old, 
Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 

Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free, 

The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand ; 

Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land, 
Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 


FLOWER    IN   THE   CRANNIED   WALL 

FLOWER  in  the  crannied  wall, 

I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies, 

I  hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand, 

Little  flower  —  but  if  I  could  understand 

What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 

I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is. 


THE   BROOK 
[SONG] 

I  COME  from  haunts  of  coot  and  hern, 

I  make  a  sudden  sally, 
And  sparkle  out  among  the  fern, 

To  bicker  down  a  valley. 

By  thirty  hills  I  hurry  down, 
Or  slip  between  the  ridges, 

By  twenty  thorps,  a  little  town, 
And  half  a  hundred  bridges. 

Till  last  by  Philip's  farm  I  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river, 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  for  ever. 
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I  chatter  over  stony  ways, 
In  little  sharps  and  trebles, 

I  bubble  into  eddying  bays, 
I  babble  on  the  pebbles. 

With  many  a  curve  my  banks  I  fret, 
By  many  a  field  and  fallow, 

And  many  a  fairy  foreland  set 
With  willow-weed  and  mallow. 

I  chatter,  chatter,  as  I  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river, 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go. 
But  I  go  on  for  ever. 

I  wind  about,  and  in  and  out, 
With  here  a  blossom  sailing, 

And  here  and  there  a  lusty  trout, 
And  here  and  there  a  grayling, 

And  here  and  there  a  foamy  flake 

Upon  me,  as  I  travel 
With  many  a  silvery  water-break 

Above  the  golden  gravel, 

And  draw  them  all  along,  and  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river, 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go9 
But  I  go  on  for  ever. 

I  steal  by  lawns  and  grassy  plots, 
I  slide  by  hazel  covers  ; 

I  move  the  sweet  forget-me-nots 
That  grow  for  happy  lovers. 

I  slip,  I  slide,  I  gloom,  I  glance, 
Among  my  skimming  swallows  ; 

I  make  the  netted  sunbeam  dance 
Against  my  sandy  shallows. 

I  murmur  under  moon  and  stars 
In  brambly  wildernesses  ; 

I  linger  by  my  shingly  bars, 
I  loiter  round  my  cresses  ; 
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And  out  again  I  curve  and  flow 

To  join  the  brimming  river, 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 

But  I  go  on  for  ever. 


THE    LADY    OF    SHALOTT 

PART   I 

ON  either  side  the  river  lie 
Long  fields  of  barley  and  of  rye, 
That  clothe  the  wold  and  meet  the  sky  ; 
And  thro'  the  field  the  road  runs  by 

To  many-tower'd  Camelot; 
And  up  and  down  the  people  go, 
Gazing  where  the  lilies  blow 
Round  an  island  there  below, 

The  island  of  Shalott. 

Willows  whiten,  aspens  quiver, 
Little  breezes  dusk  and  shiver 
Thro'  the  wave  that  runs  for  ever 
By  the  island  in  the  river 

Flowing  down  to  Camelot. 
Four  gray  walls,  and  four  gray  towers, 
Overlook  a  space  of  flowers, 
And  the  silent  isle  imbowers 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

By  the  margin,  willow-veil'd, 
Slide  the  heavy  barges  trail'd 
By  slow  horses;  and  unhail'd 
The  shallop  flitteth  silken-sail'd 

Skimming  down  to  Camelot : 
But  who  hath  seen  her  wave  her  hand  ? 
Or  at  the  casement  seen  her  stand  ? 
Or  is  she  known  in  all  the  land, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott  ? 

Only  reapers,  reaping  early 

In  among  the  bearded  barley, 

a  song  that  echoes  cheerly 
the  river  winding  clearly, 
Down  to  tower'd  Camelot ; 
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And  by  the  moon  the  reaper  weary, 
Piling  sheaves  in  uplands  airy, 
Listening,  whispers,  "  'T  is  the  fairy 
Lady  of  Shalott." 


PART    II 

There  she  weaves  by  night  and  day 
A  magic  web  with  colours  gay. 
She  has  heard  a  whisper  say, 
A  curse  is  on  her  if  she  stay 

To  look  down  to  Camelot. 
She  knows  not  what  the  curse  may  be9 
And  so  she  weaveth  steadily, 
And  little  other  care  hath  she, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

And  moving  thro'  a  mirror  clear 
That  hangs  before  her  all  the  year, 
Shadows  of  the  world  appear. 
There  she  sees  the  highway  near 

Winding  down  to  Camelot; 
There  the  river  eddy  whirls, 
And  there  the  surly  village-churls, 
And  the  red  cloaks  of  market  girls, 

Pass  onward  from  Shalott. 

Sometimes  a  troop  of  damsels  glad, 
An  abbot  on  an  ambling  pad, 
Sometimes  a  curly  shepherd-lad, 
Or  long-hair'd  page  in  crimson  clad, 

Goes  by  to  tower'd  Camelot ; 
And  sometimes  thro'  the  mirror  blue 
The  knights  come  riding  two  and  two : 
She  hath  no  loyal  knight  and  true, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

But  in  her  web  she  still  delights 
To  weave  the  mirror's  magic  sights, 
For  often  thro'  the  silent  nights 
A  funeral,  with  plumes  and  lights 

And  music,  went  to  Camelot; 
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Or  when  the  moon  was  overhead, 
Came  two  young  lovers  lately  wed  : 
"  I  am  half  sick  of  shadows,"  said 
The  Lady  of  Shalott. 


PART    III 

A  bow-shot  from  her  bower-eaves, 
He  rode  between  the  barley-sheaves, 
The  sun  came  dazzling  thro'  the  leaves, 
And  flamed  upon  the  brazen  greaves 

Of  bold  Sir  Lancelot. 
A  red-cross  knight  for  ever  kneel'd 
To  a  lady  in  his  shield, 
That  sparkled  on  the  yellow  field, 

Beside  remote  Shalott. 

The  gemmy  bridle  glitter'd  free, 
Like  to  some  branch  of  stars  we  see 
Hung  in  the  golden  Galaxy. 
The  bridle  bells  rang  merrily 

As  he  rode  down  to  Camelot ; 
And  from  his  blazon'd  baldric  slung 
A  mighty  silver  bugle  hung, 
And  as  he  rode  his  armour  rung, 

Beside  remote  Shalott. 

All  in  the  blue  unclouded  weather 
Thick-jewell'd  shone  the  saddle-leather, 
The  helmet  and  the  helmet-feather 
Burn'd  like  one  burning  flame  together, 

As  he  rode  down  to  Camelot ; 
As  often  thro1  the  purple  night, 
Below  the  starry  clusters  bright, 
Some  bearded  meteor,  trailing  light, 

Moves  over  still  Shalott. 

His  broad  clear  brow  in  sunlight  glow'd; 
On  burnish'd  hooves  his  war-horse  trod ; 
From  underneath  his  helmet  flow'd 
His  coal-black  curls  as  on  he  rode, 

As  he  rode  down  to  Camelot 
From  the  bank  and  from  the  river 
1 6 
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He  flash'd  into  the  crystal  mirror 
"  Tirra  lirra,"  by  the  river 
Sang  Sir  Lancelot. 

She  left  the  web,  she  left  the  loom, 
She  made  three  paces  thro'  the  room, 
She  saw  the  water-lily  bloom, 
She  saw  the  helmet  and  the  plume, 

She  look'd  down  to  Camelot. 
Out  flew  the  web  and  floated  wide  ; 
The  mirror  crack'd  from  side  to  side  ; 
"The  curse  is  come  upon  me,"  cried 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

PART   IV 

In  the  stormy  east-wind  straining, 
The  pale  yellow  woods  were  waning, 
The  broad  stream  in  his  banks  complaining, 
Heavily  the  low  sky  raining 

Over  tower'd  Camelot ; 
Down  she  came  and  found  a  boat 
Beneath  a  willow  left  afloat, 
And  round  about  the  prow  she  wrote 
•  The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

And  down  the  river's  dim  expanse 
Like  some  bold  seer  in  a  trance, 
Seeing  all  his  own  mischance  — 
With  a  glassy  countenance 

Did  she  look  to  Camelot. 
And  at  the  closing  of  the  day 
She  loosed  the  chain,  and  down  she  lay; 
The  broad  stream  bore  her  far  away, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

Lying,  robed  in  snowy  white 
That  loosely  flew  to  left  and  right  —    , 
The  leaves  upon  her  falling  light  — 
Thro'  the  noises  of  the  night 

She  floated  down  to  Camelot ; 
And  as  the  boat-head  wound  along 
The  willowy  hills  and  fields  among, 
They  heard  her  singing  her  last  song, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 
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Heard  a  carol,  mournful,  holy, 
Chanted  loudly,  chanted  lowly, 
Till  her  blood  was  frozen  slowly, 
And  her  eyes  were  darken'd  wholly. 

Turn'd  to  tower'd  Camelot. 
For  ere  she  reach'd  upon  the  tide 
The  first  house  by  the  water-side, 
Singing  in  her  song  she  died, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

Under  tower  and  balcony, 

By  garden-wall  and  gallery, 

A  gleaming  shape  she  floated  by, 

Dead-pale  bet  ween -the  houses  high, 

Silent  into  Camelot. 
Out  upon  the  wharfs  they  came, 
Knight  and  burgher,  lord  and  dame, 
And  round  the  prow  they  read  her  name, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

Who  is  this  ?  and  what  is  here  ? 
And  in  the  lighted  palace  near 
Died  the  sound  of  royal  cheer ; 
And  they  cross'd  themselves  for  fear, 

All  the  knights  at  Camelot  : 
But  Lancelot  mused  a  little  space  ; 
He  said,  "  She  has  a  lovely  face ; 
God  in  his  mercy  lend  her  grace, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott." 


COME    INTO    THE   GARDEN,    MAUD 
From  "  Maud  " 

COME  into  the  garden,  Maud, 

For  the  black  bat,  night,  has  flown, 

Come  into  the  garden,  Maud, 
I  am  here  at  the  gate  alone ; 

And  the  woodbine  spices  are  wafted  abroad, 
And  the  musk  of  the  rose  is  blown. 

For  a  breeze  of  morning  moves, 
And  the  planet  of  Love  is  on  high, 
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Beginning  to  faint  in  the  light  that  she  loves 

On  a  bed  of  daffodil  sky, 
To  faint  in  the  light  of  the  sun  she  loves, 

To  faint  in  his  light,  and  to  die. 


All  night  have  the  roses  heard 

The  flute,  violin,  bassoon ; 
All  night  has  the  casement  jessamine  stirr'd 

To  the  dancers  dancing  in  tune ; 
Till  silence  fell  with  the  waking  bird, 

And  a  hush  with  the  setting  moon. 

I  said  to  the  lily,  "  There  is  but  one 

With  whom  she  has  heart  to  be  gay. 
When  will  the  dancers  leave  her  alone? 

She  is  weary  of  dance  and  play." 
Now  half  to  the  setting  moon  are  gone, 

And  half  to  the  rising  day  ; 
Low  on  the  sand  and  loud  on  the  stone 

The  last  wheel  echoes  away. 

I  said  to  the  rose,  "  The  brief  night  goes 

In  babble  and  revel  and  wine. 
O  young  lord-lover,  what  sighs  are  those, 

For  one  that  will  never  be  thine  ? 
But  mine,  but  mine,"  so  I  swar'e  to  the  rose, 

"  For  ever  and  ever,  mine." 

And  the  soul  of  the  rose  went  into  my  blood, 

As  the  music  clash'd  in  the  hall  : 
And  long  by  the  garden  lake  I  stood, 

For  I  heard  your  rivulet  fall 
From  the  lake  to  the  meadow  and  on  to  the  wood. 

Our  wood,  that  is  dearer  than  all ; 

From  the  meadow  your  walks  have  left  so  sweet 
That  whenever  a  March-wind  sighs 

He  sets  the  jewel-print  of  your  feet 
In  violets  blue  as  your  eyes, 

To  the  woody  hollows  in  which  we  meet 
And  the  valleys  of  Paradise. 
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The  slender  acacia  would  not  shake 

One  long  milk-bloom  on  the  tree  ; 
The  white  lake-blossom  fell  into  the  lake 

As  the  pimpernel  dozed  on  the  lea  ; 
But  the  rose  was  awake  all  night  for  your  sake, 

Knowing  your  promise  to  me ; 
The  lilies  and  roses  were  all  awake, 

They  sigh'd  for  the  dawn  and  thee. 

Queen  rose  of  the  rosebud  garden  of  girls, 

Come  hither,  the  dances  are  done, 
In  gloss  of  satin  and  glimmer  of  pearls, 

Queen  lily  and  rose  in  one  ; 
Shine  out,  little  head,  sunning  over  with  curls, 

To  the  flowers,  and  be  their  sun. 

There  has  fallen  a  splendid  tear 

From  the  passion-flower  at  the  gate. 
She  is  coming,  my  dove,  my  dear; 

She  is  coming,  my  life,  my  fate  ; 
The  red  rose  cries,  "  She  is  near,  she  is  near  " 

And  the  white  rose  weeps,  "  She  is  late  "; 
The  larkspur  listens,  "  I  hear,  I  hear"; 

And  the  lily  whispers,  "  I  wait." 

She  is  coming,  my  own,  my  sweet; 

Were  it  ever  so  airy  a  tread, 
My  heart  would  hear  her  and  beat, 

Were  it  earth  in  an  earthy  bed; 
My  dust  would  hear  her  and  beat, 

Had  I  lain  for  a  century  dead  ; 
Would  start  and  tremble  under  her  feet, 

And  blossom  in  purple  and  red. 


SIR  LANCELOT  AND  QUEEN  GUINEVERE 

A   FRAGMENT 

LIKE  souls  that  balance  joy  and  pain. 
With  tears  and  smiles  from  heaven  again, 
The  maiden  Spring  upon  the  plain 
Came  in  a  sun-lit  fall  of  rain. 
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In  crystal  vapour  everywhere 
Blue  isles  of  heaven  laugh'd  between, 
And  far,  in  forest-deeps  unseen, 
The  topmost  elm-tree  gather'd  green 

From  draughts  of  balmy  air. 

Sometimes  the  linnet  piped  his  song  : 
Sometimes  the  throstle  whistled  strong, 
Sometimes  the  sparhawk,  wheel'd  along, 
Hush'd  all  the  groves  from  fear  of  wrong; 

By  grassy  capes  with  fuller  sound 
In  curves  the  yellowing  river  ran, 
And  drooping  chestnut-buds  began 
To  spread  into  the  perfect  fan, 

Above  the  teeming  ground. 

Then,  in  the  boyhood  of  the  year, 
Sir  Lancelot  and  Queen  Guinevere 
Rode  thro'  the  coverts  of  the  deer, 
With  blissful  treble  ringing  clear. 

She  seem'd  a  part  of  joyous  Spring; 
A  gown  of  grass-green  silk  she  wore, 
Buckled  with  golden  clasps  before  ; 
A  light-green  tuft  of  plumes  she  bore 

Closed  in  a  golden  ring. 

Now  on  some  twisted  ivy-net, 

Now  by  some  tinkling  rivulet, 

In  mosses  mix'd  with  violet 

Her  cream-white  mule  his  pastern  set : 

And  fleeter  now  she  skimm'd  the  plains 
Than  she  whose  elfin  prancer  springs 
By  night  to  eery  warblings, 
When  all  the  glimmering  moorland  rings 

With  jingling  bridle-reins. 

As  fast  she  fled  thro'  sun  and  shade, 
The  happy  winds  upon  her  play'd, 
Blowing  the  ringlet  from  the  braid  : 
She  look'd  so  lovely,  as  she  sway'd 
The  rein  with  dainty  finger-tips 
A  man  had  given  all  other  bliss, 
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And  all  his  worldly  worth  for  this, 
To  waste  his  whole  heart  in  one  kiss, 
Upon  her  perfect  lips. 


ULYSSES 

IT  little  profits  that  an  idle  king, 

By  this  still  hearth,  among  these  barren  crags, 

Matched  with  an  aged  wife,  I  mete  and  dole 

Unequal  laws  unto  a  savage  race, 

That  hoard,  and  sleep,  and  feed,  and  know  not  me. 

I  cannot  rest  from  travel :  I  will  drink 

Life  to  the  lees :  all  times  I  have  enjoy'd 

Greatly,  have  suffer'd  greatly,  both  with  those 

That  loved  me,  and  alone ;  on  shore,  and  when 

Thro'  scudding  drifts  the  rainy  Hyades 

Vext  the  dim  sea  :  I  am  become  a  name  ; 

For  always  roaming  with  a  hungry  heart 

Much  have  I  seen  and  known  ;  cities  of  men 

And  manners,  climates,  councils,  governments, 

Myself  not  least,  but  honour'd  of  them  all ; 

And  drunk  delight  of  battle  with  my  peers, 

Far  on  the  ringing  plains  of  windy  Troy. 

I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met ; 

Yet  all  experience  is  an  arch  where  thro' 

Gleams  that  untravell'd  world,  whose  margin  fade? 

For  ever  and  for  ever  when  I  move. 

How  dull  it  is  to  pause,  to  make  an  end, 

To  rust  unburnish'd,  not  to  shine  in  use! 

As  tho'  to  breathe  were  life.     Life  piled  on  life 

Were  all  too  little,  and  of  one  to  me 

Little  remains :  but  every  hour  is  saved 

From  that  eternal  silence,  something  more, 

A  bringer  of  new  things  ;  and  vile  it  were 

For  some  three  suns  to  store  and  hoard  myself, 

And  this  gray  spirit  yearning  in  desire 

To  follow  knowledge  like  a  sinking  star, 

Beyond  the  utmost  bound  of  human  thought. % 

This  is  my  son,  mine  own  Telemachus, 
To  whom  I  leave  the  sceptre  and  the  isle  — 
Well-loved  of  me,  discerning  to  fulfil 
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This  labour,  by  slow  prudence  to  make  mild 
A  rugged  people,  and  thro'  soft  degrees 
Subdue  them  to  the  useful  and  the  good. 
Most  blameless  is  he,  centred  in  the  sphere 
Of  common  duties,  decent  not  to  fail 
In  offices  of  tenderness,  and  pay 
Meet  adoration  to  my  household  gods, 
When  I  am  gone.     He  works  his  work,  I  mine. 
There  lies  the  port :  the  vessel  puffs  her  sail : 
There  gloom  the  dark  broad  seas.     My  mariners, 
Souls  that  have  toil'd,  and  wrought,  and  thought  with  me 
That  ever  with  a  frolic  welcome  took 
The  thunder  and  the  sunshine,  and  opposed 
Free  hearts,  free  foreheads  —  you  and  I  are  old  ; 
Old  age  hath  yet  his  honour  and  his  toil ; 
Death  closes  all :  but  something  ere  the  end, 
Some  work  of  noble  note,  may  yet  be  done, 
Not  unbecoming  men  that  strove  with  Gods. 
The  lights  begin  to  twinkle  from  the  rocks : 
The  long  day  wanes  :  the  slow  moon  climbs  :  the  deep 
Moans  round  with  many  voices.     Come,  my  friends, 
'T  is  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world. 
Push  off,  and  sitting  well  in  order  smite 
The  sounding  furrows  ;  for  my  purpose  holds 
To  sail  beyond  the  sunset,  and  the  baths 
Of  all  the  western  stars,  until  I  die. 
It  may  be  that  the  gulfs  will  wash  us  down : 
It  may  be  we  shall  touch  the  Happy  Isles, 
And  see  the  great  Achilles,  whom  we  knew. 
Tho'  much  is  taken,  much  abides ;  and  tho' 
We  are  not  now  that  strength  which  in  old  days 
Moved  earth  and  heaven ;  that  which  we  are,  we  are ; 
One  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts, 
Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  in  will 
To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield. 

THE    LOTUS-EATERS 

"  COURAGE  !  "  he  said,  and  pointed  toward  the  land, 
"  This  mounting  wave  will  roll  us  shoreward  soon." 
In  the  afternoon  they  came  unto  a  land 
In  which  it  seemed  always  afternoon. 
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All  round  the  const  the  languid  air  did  swoon, 
Breathing  like  one  that  hath  a  weary  dream. 
Full-faced  above  the  valley  stood  the  moon ; 
And,  like  a  downward  smoke,  the  slender  stream 
Along  the  cliff  to  fall  and  pause  and  fall  did  seem. 

A  land  of  streams  !  some,  like  a  downward  smoke, 

Slow-dropping  veils  of  thinnest  lawn,  did  go  ; 

And  some  thro'  wavering  lights  and  shadows  broke, 

Rolling  a  slumbrous  sheet  of  foam  below. 

They  saw  the  gleaming  river  seaward  flow 

From  the  inner  land  :  far  off,  three  mountain-tops, 

Three  silent  pinnacles  of  aged  snow, 

Stood  sunset-flush 'd  :  and,  dew'd  with  showery  drops, 

Up-clomb  the  shadowy  pine  above  the  woven  copse. 

The  charmed  sunset  linger'd  low  adown 

In  the  red  West  :  thro'  mountain  clefts  the  dale 

Was  seen  far  inland,  and  the  yellow  down 

Border'd  with  palm,  and  many  a  winding  vale 

And  meadow,  set  with  slender  galingale  : 

A  land  where  all  things  always  seem'd  the  same! 

And  round  about  the  keel  with  faces  pale, 

Dark  faces  pale  against  that  rosy  flame, 

The  mild-eyed  melancholy  Lotus-eaters  came. 

Branches  they  bore  of  that  enchanted  stem, 
Laden  with  flower  and  fruit,  whereof  they  gave 
To  each,  but  whoso  did  receive  of  them 
And  taste,  to  him  the  gushing  of  the  wave 
Far,  far  away  did  seem  to  mourn  and  rave 
On  alien  shores  ;  and  if  his  fellow  spake, 
His  voice  was  thin,  as  voices  from  the  grave  ; 
And  deep-asleep  he  seem'd,  yet  all  awake, 
And  music  in  his  ears  his  beating  heart  did  make. 

They  sat  them  down  upon  the  yellow  sand, 
Between  the  sun  and  moon  upon  the  shore  ; 
And  sweet  it  was  to  dream  of  Fatherland, 
Of  child,  and  wife,  and  slave;  but  evermore 
Most  weary  seem'd  the  sea,  weary  the  oar, 
Weary  the  wandering  fields  of  barren  foam. 
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Then  some  one  said.  "  We  will  return  no  more  " 
And  all  at  once  they  sang,  "  Our  island  home 
Is  far  beyond  the  wave  ;  we  will  no  longer  roam. 


CHORIC   SONG 

I 

THERE  is  sweet  music  here  that  softer  falls 
Than  petals  from  blown  roses  on  the  grass, 
Or  night-dews  on  still  waters  between  walls 
Of  shadowy  granite,  in  a  gleaming  pass; 
Music  that  gentlier  on  the  spirit  lies, 
Than  tired  eyelids  upon  tired  eyes  : 

Music  that  brings  sweet  sleep  down  from  the  blissful  skies 
Here  are  cool  mosses  deep, 
And  thro'  the  moss  the  ivies  creep, 
And  in  the  stream  the  long-leaved  flowers  weep, 
And  from  the  craggy  ledge  the  poppy  hangs  in  sleep. 


Why  are  we  weigh'd  upon  with  heaviness, 

And  utterly  consumed  with  sharp  distress, 

While  all  things  else  have  rest  from  weariness? 

All  things  have  rest :  why  should  we  toil  alone, 

We  only  toil,  who  are  the  first  of  things, 

And  make  perpetual  moan, 

Still  from  one  sorrow  to  another  thrown  : 

Nor  ever  fold  our  wings, 

And  cease  from  wanderings, 

Nor  steep  our  brows  in  slumber's  holy  balm  : 

Nor  hearken  what  the  inner  spirit  sings, 

"  There  is  no  joy  but  calm  !  " 

Why  should  we  only  toil,  the  roof  and  crown  of  things  ? 

in 

Lo  !  in  the  middle  of  the  wood, 
The  folded  leaf  is  woo'd  from  out  the  bud 
With  winds  upon  the  branch,  and  there 
Grows  green  and  broad,  and  takes  no  care, 
Sun-steep'd  at  noon,  and  in  the  moon 
Nightly  dew-fed ;  and  turning  yellow 
Falls,  and  floats  adown  the  air. 
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Lo !  sweeten'd  with  the  summer  light, 

The  full-juiced  apple,  waxing  over-mellow, 

Drops  in  a  silent  autumn  night. 

All  its  allotted  length  of  days, 

The  flower  ripens  in  its  place, 

Ripens  and  fades,  and  falls,  and  hath  no  toil, 

Fast-rooted  in  the  fruitful  soil. 


IV 

Hateful  is  the  dark-blue  sky, 

Vaulted  o'er  the  dark-blue  sea. 

Death  is  the  end  of  life;  ah,  why 

Should  life  all  labour  be  ? 

Let  us  alone.     Time  driveth  onward  fast, 

And  in  a  little  while  our  lips  are  dumb. 

Let  us  alone*     What  is  it  that  will  last  ? 

All  things  are  taken  from  us,  and  become 

Portions  and  parcels  of  the  dreadful  Past. 

Let  us  alone.     What  pleasure  can  we  have 

To  war  with  evil?     Is  there  any  peace 

In  ever  climbing  up  the  climbing  wave? 

All  things  have  rest,  and  ripen  toward  the  grave 

In  silence  ;  ripen,  fall  and  cease  : 

Give  us  long  rest  or  death,  dark  death,  or  dreamful  ease 


How  sweet  it  were,  hearing  the  downward  stream, 

With  half-shut  eyes  ever  to  seem 

Falling  asleep  in  a  half-dream  ! 

To  dream  and  dream,  like  yonder  amber  light, 

Which  will  not  leave  the  myrrh-bush  on  the  height; 

To  hear  each  other's  whisper'd  speech; 

Eating  the  Lotus  day  by  day, 

To  watch  the  crisping  ripples  on  the  beach, 

And  tender  curving  lines  of  creamy  spray; 

To  lend  our  hearts  and  spirits  wholly 

To  the  influence  of  mild-minded  melancholy; 

To  muse  and  brood  and  live  again  in  memory, 

With  those  old  faces  of  our  infancy 

Heap'd  over  with  a  mound  of  grass, 

Two  handfuls  of  white  dust,  shut  in  an  urn  of  brass  I 
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VI 

Dear  is  the  memory  of  our  wedded  lives, 

And  dear  the  last  embraces  of  our  wives 

And  their  warm  tears :  but  all  hath  suffer'd  change  'c 

For  surely  now  our  household  hearths  are  cold : 

Our  sons  inherit  us  :  our  looks  are  strange : 

And  we  should  come  like  ghosts  to  trouble  joy. 

Or  else  the  island  princes  over-bold 

Have  eat  our  substance,  and  the  minstrel  sings 

Before  them  of  the  ten-years'  war  in  Troy, 

And  our  great  deeds,  as  half-forgotten  things. 

Is  there  confusion  in  the  little  isle? 

Let  what  is  broken  so  remain. 

The  Gods  are  hard  to  reconcile; 

'T  is  hard  to  settle  order  once  again. 

There  is  confusion  worse  than  death, 

Trouble  on  trouble,  pain  on  pain, 

Long  labour  unto  aged  breath, 

Sore  task  to  hearts  worn  out  with  many  wars 

And  eyes  grown  dim  with  gazing  on  the  pilot-stars. 

VII 

But,  propt  on  beds  of  amaranth  and  moly, 

How  sweet  (while  warm  airs  lull  us,  blowing  lowly) 

With  half-dropt  eyelids  still, 

Beneath  a  heaven  dark  and  holy, 

To  watch  the  long  bright  river  drawing  slowly 

His  waters  from  the  purple  hill  — 

To  hear  the  dewy  echoes  calling 

From  cave  to  cave  thro'  the  thick-twined  vine  — 

To  watch  the  emerald-colour'd  water  falling 

Thro'  many  a  woven  acanthus-wreath  divine  ! 

Only  to  hear  and  see  the  far-off  sparkling  brine, 

Onl/  to  hear  were  sweet,  stretch'd  out  beneath  the  pine. 

VIII 

The  Lotus  blooms  below  the  barren  peak : 
The  Lotus  blows  by  every  winding  creek : 
All  day  the  wind  breathes  low  with  mellower  tone ; 
Thro'  every  hollow  cave  and  alley  lone 

Round  and  round  the  spicy  downs  the  yellow  Lotus-dust  is 
blown. 
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We  have  had  enough  of  action,  and  of  motion  we, 

Roll'd  to  starboard,  roll'd  to  larboard,  when  the  surge  was 

seething  free, 
Where  the  wallowing  monster  spouted  his  foam-fountains  in 

the  sea. 

Let  us  swear  an  oath,  and  keep  it  with  an  equal  mind, 
In  the  hollow  Lotus-land  to  live  and  lie  reclined 
On  the  hills  like  Gods  together,  careless  of  mankind. 
For  they  lie  beside  their  nectar,  and  the  bolts  are  hurl'd 
Far  below  them  in  the  valleys,  and  the  clouds  are  lightly 

curl'd 

Round  their  golden  houses,  girdled  with  the  gleaming  world: 
Where  they  smile  in  secret,  looking  over  wasted  lands, 
Blight  and  famine,  plague  and  earthquake,  roaring  deeps  and 

fiery  sands, 
Clanging  fights,  and  flaming  towns,  and  sinking  ships,  and 

praying  hands. 

But  they  smile,  they  find  a  music  centred  in  a  doleful  song 
Steaming  up,  a  lamentation  and  an  ancient  tale  of  wrong, 
Like  a  tale  of  little  meaning  tho'  the  words  are  strong ; 
Chanted  from  an  ill-used  race  of  men  that  cleave  the  soil, 
Sow  the  seed,  and  reap  the  harvest  with  enduring  toil, 
Storing  yearly  little  dues  of  wheat,  and  wine  and  oil; 
Till  they  perish  and  they  suffer — some,  't  is  whisper'd  — 

down  in  hell 

Suffer  endless  anguish,  others  in  Elysian  valleys  dwell, 
Resting  weary  limbs  at  last  on  beds  of  asphodel. 
Surely,  surely,  slumber  is  more  sweet  than  toil,  the  shore 
Than  labour  in  the  deep  mid-ocean,  wind  and  wave  and  oar; 
O,  rest  ye,  brother  mariners,  we  will  not  wander  more.  - 


LOCKSLEY   HALL 

COMRADES,  leave  me  here  a  little,  while  as  yet  'tis  early 

morn ; 
Leave  me   here,  and  when  you  want  me,  sound  upon  the 

bugle-horn. 

'T  is  the  place,  and  all  around  it,  as  of  old,  the  curlews  call, 
Dreary  gleams  about   the   moorland   flying  over   Locksley 
Hall; 
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Locksley  Hall,  that  in  the  distance  overlooks  the  sandy  tracts, 
And  the  hollow  ocean-ridges  roaring  into  cataracts. 

Many  a  night  from  yonder  ivied  casement,  ere  I  went  to  rest, 
Did  I  look  on  great  Orion  sloping  slowly  to  the  West. 

Many  a  night  I  saw  the  Pleiads,  rising  thro'  the  mellow 

shade, 
Glitter  like  a  swarm  of  fireflies  tangled  in  a  silver  braid. 

Here  about  the  beach  I  wander'd.  nourishing  a  youth  sublime 
With  the  fairy  tales  of  science,  and  the  long  result  of  time ; 

When  the  centuries  behind  me  like  a  fruitful  land  reposed  ; 
When  I  clung  to  all  the  present  for  the  promise  that  it  closed ; 

When  I  dipt  into  the  future  far  as  human  eye  could  see, 
Saw  the  vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder  that  would 
be.— 

In  the  Spring  a  fuller  crimson  comes  upon  the  robin's  breast; 
In  the  Spring  the  wanton  lapwing  gets  himself  another  crest; 

In  the  Spring  a  livelier  iris  changes  on  the  burnish'd  dove: 
In  the  Spring  a  young  man's  fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts 
of  love. 

Then  her  cheek  was  pale  and  thinner  than  should  be  for  one 

so  young, 
And  her  eyes  on  all  my  motions  with  a  mute  observance 

hung. 

And  I  said,  *'  My  cousin  Amy,  speak,  and  speak  the  truth 

to  me, 
Trust  me,  cousin,  all  the  current  of  my  being  sets  to  thee." 

On  her  pallid  cheek  and  forehead  came  a  colour  and  a  light, 
As  I  have  seen  the  rosy  red  flushing  in  the  northern  night. 

And  she  turn'd  —  her  bosom  shaken  with  a  sudden  storm  of 

sighs  — 
All  the  spirit  deeply  dawning  in  the  dark  of  hazel  eyes  — 

Saying,  "  I  have  hid  my  feelings,  fearing  they  should  do  me 

wrong  " ; 
Saying,  "  Dost  thou  love   me,  cousin?"  weeping,  "I  have 

loved  thee  long." 
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Love  took  up  the  glass  of  Time,  and  turn'd  it  in  his  glowing 

hands; 
Every  moment,  lightly  shaken,  ran  itself  in  golden  sands. 

Love  took  up  the  harp  of  Life,  and  smote  on  all  the  chords 

with  might ; 
Smote  the  chord  of  Self,  that,  trembling,  pass'd  in  music  out 

of  sight. 

Many  a  morning  on  the  moorland  did  we  hear  the  copses 

ring, 
And  her  whisper  throng'd  my  pulses  with  the  fulnesr  of  the 

Spring. 

Many  an  evening  by  the  waters  did  we  watch  the  stately 

ships, 
And  our  spirits  rush'd  together  at  the  touching  of  the  lips. 

O  my  cousin,  shallow-hearted  !     O  my  Amy,  mine  no  more  ! 
O  the  dreary,  dreary  moorland !     O  the  barren,  barren  shore  ! 

Falser  than  all  fancy  fathoms,  falser  than  all  songs  have  sung, 
Puppet  to  a  father's  threat,  and  servile  to  a  shrewish  tongue  ! 

Is  it  well  to  wish    thee  happy?  —  having  known   me  —  to 

decline 
On  a  range  of  lower  feelings  and  a  narrower  heart  than  mine  ! 

Yet  it  shall  be  ;  thou  shalt  lower  to  his  level  day  by  day, 
What  is  fine  within  thee  growing  coarse  to  sympathize  with 
clay. 

As  the  husband  is,  the  wife  is  ;  thou  art  mated  witli  a  clown, 
the  grossn 
thee  down. 


And  the  grossness  of  his  nature  will  have  weight  to  dra 


He  will  hold  thee,  when  his  passion  shall  have  spent  its 

novel  force, 
Something  better  than  his  dog,  a  little  dearer  than  his  horse. 

What  is  this  ?  his  eyes  are  heavy :  think  not  they  are  glazed 

with  wine. 
Go  to  him  :  it  is  thy  duty:  kiss  him  :  take  his  hand  in  thine. 

It  may  be  my  lord  is  weary  thit  his  brain  is  overwrought; 
Soothe  him  with  thy  finer  fancies,  touch  him  with  thy  lighter 
thought. 
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He  will  answer  to  the  purpose,  easy  things  to  understand  — 
Better  thou  wert  dead  before  me,  tho'  I  slew  thee  with  my 
hand! 

Better  thou  and  I  were  lying,  hidden  from  the  heart's  dis 
grace, 
Roll'd  in  one  another's  arms,  and  silent  in  a  last  embrace. 

Cursed  be  the  social  wants  that  sin  against  the  strength  of 

youth  ! 
Cursed  be  the  social  lies  that  warp  us  from  the  living  truth  ! 

Cursed  be  the  sickly  forms  that  err  from  honest  Nature's 

rule  ! 
Cursed  be  the  gold  that  gilds  the  straiten'd  forehead  of  the 

fool! 

Well  —  'tis  well  that  I  should  bluster!—      Hadst  thou  less 

unworthy  proved  — 
Would  to  God  —  for  I  had  loved  thee  more  than  ever  wife 

was  loved. 

Am  I  mad,  that  I  should  cherish  that  which  bears  but  bitter 

fruit  ? 
I  will  pluck  it  from  my  bosom,  tho*  my  heart  be  at  the  root. 

Never,   tho'   my  mortal  summers  to  such  length  of  years 

should  come 
As  the  many-winter'd  crow  that  leads  the  clanging  rookery 

home. 

Where  is  comfort  ?  in  division  of  the  records  of  the  mind? 
Can  I  part  her  from  herself,  and  love  her,  as  I  knew  her, 
kind  ? 

I  remember  one  that  perish'd ;  sweetly  did  she  speak  and 

move; 
Such  a  one  do  I  remember,  whom  to  look  at  was  to  love. 

Can  I  think  of  her  as  dead,  and  love  her  for  the  love  she 

bore  ? 
No  —  she  never  loved  me  truly :  love  is  love  for  evermore. 

Comfort  ?  comfort  scorn'd  of  devils !  this  is  truth  the  poet 

sings, 
That  a  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow  is  remembering  happier 

things. 
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Drug  thy  memories,  lest  thou  learn  it,  lest  thy  heart  be  put 

to  proof, 
In  the  dead  unhappy  night,  and  when  the  rain  is  on  the  roof. 

Like  a  dog,  he  hunts  in  dreams,  and  thou  art  staring  at  the 

wall, 
Where  the  dying  night-lamp  flickers,  and  the  shadows  rise 

and  fall. 

Then  a  hand  shall  pass  before  thee,  pointing  to  his  drunken 

sleep, 
To  thy  widow'd  marriage-pillows,  to  the  tears  that  thou  wilt 

weep. 

Thou  shalt  hear  the  "  Never,  never,"  whisper'd  by  the  phan 
tom  years, 
And  a  song  from  out  the  distance  in  the  ringing  of  thine  ears ; 

And  an  eye  shall  vex  thee,  looking  ancient  kindness  on  thy 

pain. 
Turn  thee,  turn  thee  on  thy  pillow;  get  thee  to  thy  rest  again. 

Nay,  but  Nature  brings  thee  solace;  for  a  tender  voice  will 

cry. 
'T  is  a  purer  life  than  thine,  a  lip  to  drain  thy  trouble  dry. 

Baby  lips  will  laugh  me  down;  my  latest  rival  brings  thee 

rest. 
Baby  fingers,  waxen  touches,  press  me  from  the  mother's 

breast. 

O,  the  child  too  clothes  the  father  with  a  dearness  not  his 

due. 
Half  is  thine  and  half  is  his ;  it  will  be  worthy  of  the  two. 

O,  I  see  thee  old  and  formal,  fitted  to  thy  petty  part, 
With  a  little  hoard  of  maxims  preaching  down  a  daughter's 
heart. 

"  They  were  dangerous  guides  the  feelings  —  she  herself  was 
not  exempt  — 

Truly,  she  herself  had  suffer'd"  — Perish  in  thy  self-con 
tempt  ! 

Overlive   it  — lower   yet  — be    happy!    wherefore   should    I 

care  ? 
I  myself  must  mix  with  action,  lest'  I  wither  by  despair. 
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What  is  that  which  I  should  turn  to,  lighting  upon  days  like 

these  ? 
Every  door  is  barr'd  with  gold,  and  opens  but  to  golden  keys. 

Every  gate  is  throng'd  with  suitors,  all  the  markets  overflow. 
I  have  but  an  angry  fancy  :  what  is  that  which  I  should  do  ? 

I  had  been  content  to  perish,  falling  on  the  foeman's  ground, 
When  the  ranks  are  roll'd  in  vapour,  and  the  winds  are  laid 
with  sound. 

But  the  jingling  of  the  guinea  helps  the  hurt  that  Honour 

feels, 
And  the  nations  do  but  murmur,  snarling  at  each  other's 

heels. 

Can  I  but  relive  in  sadness  ?     I  will  turn  that  earlier  page. 
Hide  me  from  my  deep  emotion,  O  thou  wondrous  Mother- 
Age ! 

Make  me  feel  the  wild  pulsation  that  I  felt  before  the  strife, 
When  I  heard  my  days  before  me,  and  the  tumult  of  my  life ; 

Yearning  for  the  large  excitement  that  the  coming  years 

would  yield, 
Eager-hearted  as  a  boy  when  first  he  leaves  his  father's  field, 

And   at  night  along   the  dusky  highway   near  and   nearer 

drawn, 
Sees  in  heaven  the  light  of  London  flaring  like  a  dreary 

dawn; 

And  his  spirit  leaps  within  him  to  be  gone  before  him  then, 
Underneath  the  light  he  looks  at,  in  among  the  throngs  of 
men: 

Men,  my  brothers,  men  the  workers,  ever  reaping  something 

new; 
That  which  they  have  done  but  earnest  of  the  things  that 

they  shall  do  : 

For  I  dipt  into  the  future,  far  as  human  eye  could  see, 
Saw  the  Vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder  that  would 
be; 

(  Saw  the  heavens  fill  with  commerce,  argosies  of  magic  sails, 
<  Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down  with  costly 
v. bales ; 
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Heard  the  heavens  fill  with  shouting,  and  there  rain'd  a 

ghastly  dew 
From  the  nations'  airy  navies  grappling  in  the  central  blue; 

Far  along  the  world-wide  whisper  of  the  south-wind  rushing 
warm, 

With  the  standards  of  the  peoples  plunging  thro'  the  thun 
der-storm  ; 

Till  the  war-drum  throbb'd  no  longer,  and  the  battle-flags 

were  furl'd 
In  the  Parliament  of  man,  the  Federation  of  the  world. 

There  the  common  sense  of  most  shall  hold  a  fretful  realm 

in  awe, 
And  the  kindly  earth  shall  slumber,  lapt  in  universal  law. 

So  I  triumph'd  ere  my  passion  sweeping  thro'  me  left  me 
dry, 

Left  me  with  the  palsied  heart,  and  left  me  with  the  jaun 
diced  eye ; 

Eye,  to  which,  all  order  festers,  all  things  here  are  out  of 

joint: 
Science  moves,  but  slowly,  slowly,  creeping  on  from  point  to 

point ; 

Slowly  comes  a  hungry  people,  as  a  lion,  creeping  nigher, 
Glares  at  one  that  nods  and  winks  behind  a  slowly-dying 
fire. 

Yet  I  doubt  not  thro'  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widen'd  with  the  process  of  the 
suns. 

What  is  that  to  him  that  reaps  not  harvest  of  his  youthful 

joys, 
Tho'  the  deep  heart  of  existence  beat  for  ever  like  a  boy's  ? 

Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers,  and  I  linger  on  the 

shore, 
And  the  individual  withers,  and  the  world  is  more  and  more. 

Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers,  and  he  bears  a  laden 

breast, 
Full  of  sad  experience,  moving  toward  the  stillness  of  his 

rest. 
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Hark,  my  merry  comrades  call  me,  sounding  on  the  bugle- 
horn, 

They  to  whom  my  foolish  passion  were  a  target  for  their 
scorn : 

Shall  it  not  be  scorn  to  me  to  harp  on  such  a  moulder'd 

string  ? 
I  am  shamed  thro'  all  my  nature  to  have  loved  so  slight  a 

thing. 

Weakness  to  be  wroth  with  weakness !  woman's  pleasure, 

woman's  pain  — 
Nature  made  them  blinder  motions  bounded  in  a  shallower 

brain. 

Woman  is  the  lesser  man,  and  all  thy  passions,  match'd  with 

mine, 
Are  as  moonlight  unto  sunlight,  and  as  water  unto  wine  — 

Here  at  least,  where  nature  sickens,  nothing.     Ah,  for  some 

retreat 
Deep  in  yonder  shining  Orient,  where  my  life  began  to  beat; 

Where  in  wild  Mahratta-battle  fell  my  father  evil-starr'd ;  — 
I  was  left  a  trampled  orphan,  and  a  selfish  uncle's  ward. 

Or  to  burst  all  links  of  habit  —  there  to  wander  far  away, 
On  from  island  unto  island  at  the  gateways  of  the  day. 

Larger   constellations   burning,   mellow   moons   and   happy 

skies, 
Breadths  of  tropic  shade  and  palms  in   cluster,  knots   of 

Paradise. 

Never  comes  the  trader,  never  floats  an  European  flag, 
Slides  the  bird  o'er  lustrous  woodland,  swings  the  trailer 
from  the  crag ; 

Droops  the  heavy  blossom'd  bower,  hangs  the  heavy-fruited 

tree  — 
Summer  isles  of  Eden  lying  in  dark-purple  spheres  of  sea. 

There  methinks  would  be  enjoyment  more  than  in  this  march 

of  mind, 
In  the  steamship,  in  the  railway,  in  the  thoughts  that  shake 

mankind. 
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There  the  passions  cramp'd  no  longer  shall  have  scope  and 

breathing  space  ; 
I  will  take  some  savage  woman,  she  shall  rear  my  dusky 

race. 

Iron-jointed,  supple-sinew'd,  they  shall  dive,  and  they  shall 

run, 
Catch  the  wild  goat  by  the  hair,  and  hurl  their  lances  in  the 

sun  ; 

Whistle  back  the  parrot's  call,  and  leap  the  rainbows  of  the 

brooks, 
Not  with  blinded  eyesight  poring  over  miserable  books  — 

Fool,  again  the  dream,  the  fancy  !  but  I  know  my  words 

are  wild, 
But  I   count  the  gray  barbarian  lower  than  the  Christian 

child. 

I,  to  herd  with  narrow  foreheads,  vacant  of  our  glorious 

gains, 
Like  a  beast  with  lower  pleasures,  like  a  beast  with  lower 

pains ! 

Mated  with  a  squalid  savage  —  what  to  me  were  sun  or 

clime  ? 
I  the  heir  of  all  the  ages,  in  the  foremost  files  of  time  — 

I  that  rather  held  it  better  men  should  perish  one  by  one, 
Than  that  earth  should  stand  at  gaze  like  Joshua's  moon  in 
Ajalon ! 

Not  in  vain  the  distance  beacons.     Forward,  forward  let  us 

range, 
Let  the  great  world  spin  for  ever  down  the  ringing  grooves 

of  change. 

Thro'  the  shadow  of  the  globe  we  sweep  into  the  younger 

day; 
Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay. 

Mother- Age,  —  for  mine  I  knew  not,  —  help  me  as  when  life 

begun : 
Rift  the  hills,  and  roll  the  waters,  flash  the  lightnings,  weigh 

the  Sun. 

O,  I  see  the  crescent  promise  of  my  spirit  hath  not  set. 
Ancient  founts  of  inspiration  well  thro'  all  my  fancy  yet. 
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Howsoever  these  things  be,  a  long  farewell  to  Locksley  Hall! 
Now  for  me  the  woods  may  wither,  now  for  me  the  roof-tree 
fall. 

Comes  a  vapour  from  the  margin,  blackening  over  heath  and 

holt, 
Cramming  all  the  blast  before  it,  in  its  breast  a  thunderbolt. 

Let  it  fall  on   Locksley  Hall,  with  rain  or  hail,  or  fire  or 

snow ; 
For  the  mighty  wind  arises,  roaring  seaward,  and  I  go. 


THE  HIGHER  PANTHEISM 

THE  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  seas,  the  hills  and  the 

plains, — 
Are  not  these,  O  Soul,  the  Vision  of  Him  who  reigns? 

Is  not  the  Vision  He,  tho'  He  be  not  that  which  He  seems  ? 
Dreams  are  true  while  they  last,  and  do  we  not  live  in 
dreams  ? 

Earth,  these  solid  stars,  this  weight  of  body  and  limb, 

Are  they  not  sign  and  symbol  of  thy  division  from  Him? 

Dark  is  the  world  to  thee  ;  thyself  art  the  reason  why, 

For  is  He  not  all  but  thou,  that  hast  power  to  feel  "  I  am  I  "? 

Glory  about  thee,  without  thee  ;  and  thou  fulfillest  thy  doom, 
Making   Him   broken  gleams   and  a  stifled  splendour  and 
gloom. 

Speak  to  Him,  thou,  for  He  hears,  and  Spirit  with  Spirit 

can  meet  — 
Closer  is  He  than  breathing,  and  nearer  than  hands  and  feet. 

God  is  law,  say  the  wise;  O  Soul,  and  let  us  rejoice, 
For  if  He  thunder  by  law  the  thunder  is  yet  His  voice. 

Law  is  God,  say  some;  no  God  at  all,  says  the  fool  ; 
For  all  we  have  power  to  see  is  a  straight  staff  bent  in  a 
pool; 

And  the  ear  of  man  cannot  hear,  and  the  eye  of  man  can 
not  see ; 
Bv*  if  we  could  see  and  hear,  this  Vision  —  were  it  not  He? 
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CROSSING   THE   BAR 

SUNSET  and  evening  star, 

And  one  clear  call  for  me  ! 
And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar, 

When  I  put  out  to  sen, 

But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep, 

Too  full  for  sound  and  foam, 
When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  boundless  deep 

Turns  again  home. 

Twilight  and  evening  bell, 

And  after  that  the  dark! 
And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell, 

When  I  embark  ; 

For  tho'  from  out  our  bourne  of  Time  and  Place 

The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 
I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 

When  I  have  crest  the  bar. 


X 

ROBERT   BROWNING 

(1812-1889) 

IF  there  is  a  poet  whose  mission  it  is  to  sus 
tain,  comfort,  and  inspire  to  noble  action 
and  God-like  feeling,  it  is  Robert  Browning. 
His  words  often  seem  possessed  with  a  perverse 
kinkiness,  and  it  may  be  that  the  greater  part  of 
what  he  wrote  is  too  hard  reading  for  the  ordi 
nary  mortal.  But  there  is  a  small  body  of  poems 
that  are  simple,  noble,  warm  and  glowing,  heroic, 
and  satisfying.  Browning  was  not  a  man  of 
creed,  but  the  religion  in  his  poems  will  prove 
enough  for  most  men  to  live  by  and  die  by.  He 
understood  human  passions,  he  was  a  splendid 
lover,  and  tenderly  sympathetic  with  women. 
In  him  we  seem  to  find  women  with  all  their 
faults,  but  somehow  at  their  best,  more  passion 
ate  and  more  lovable  than  those  of  any  other 
poet.  He  had  known  the  bitterness  of  disap 
pointment,  most  of  all  disappointment  in  the 
loved  one,  and  likewise  the  splendor  of  action; 
and  his  faith  in  ultimate  success,  and  in  the  vic 
tory  of  man  over  nature,  is  so  bluff  and  hearty 
that  few  in  his  presence  would  have  the  courage 
to  doubt.  He  knows  the  worst;  therefore  he 
can  prove  the  better. 

Says  John  Addington  Symonds,  "  His  genius 
is  robust  with  vigorous  blood,  and  his  tone  has 
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the  cheeriness  of  intellectual  health.  .  .  .  His 
poetry  is  a  tonic;  it  braces  and  invigorates." 
"  Mr.  Browning  has  interpreted  every  one  of 
our  emotions,  from  divine  love  to  human  friend 
ship,"  says  Andrew  Lang,  "  from  the  despair  of 
the  soul  to  the  depths  of  personal  hatred."  "  He 
never  seems  to  be  telling  us  what  he  thinks  and 
feels,"  says  Richard  Grant  White,  "  but  he  puts 
before  us  some  man,  male  or  female,  whose  in 
dividuality  soon  becomes  as  clear  and  as  abso 
lute  as  our  own.  The  poet  does  not  appear; 
indeed  so  wholly  is  he  merged  in  the  creature 
of  his  own  will  that,  as  we  hear  that  creature 
speak,  his  creator  is,  for  the  time,  completely 
forgotten."  Yet  somehow  we  feel  Browning  in 
every  line  he  wrote. 

It  is  easy  to  give  a  superficial  summary  of 
Browning,  but  not  so  easy  to  reveal  the  satisfy 
ing  depths  of  his  poetry.  On  the  surface  it  is 
rugged  and  involved;  but  underneath  we  find 
almost  limitless  thought.  "  Browning  had  plenty 
to  say  on  whatever  subject  he  took  up,"  says 
Saintsbury,  "  and  had  a  fresh,  original,  vigorous 
manner  of  saying  it."  But  the  things  he  says 
in  which  we  are  most  deeply  interested  are  his 
soundings  of  the  depths  of  love  —  human  love  and 
divine  love.  "  Life  is  never  life  to  him  except 
in  those  hours  when  it  rises  to  a  complete  out 
pouring  of  itself.  To  live  is  to  experience  in 
tensely."  We  are  reminded  of  Byron ;  but  while 
Byron  was  seeking  intensity  of  life  in  a  romantic 
and  adventurous  mode  of  living,  Browning  ap 
parently  found  complete  satisfaction  for  his  pas 
sions  in  an  orderly  and  respected  life,  in  the 
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narrow  limits  to  which  most  of  us  are  doomed. 
But  while  we  speak  of  being  "  doomed  "  to  the 
commonplace,  he  brought  out  of  it  greater  won 
ders,  and  found  in  it  a  more  intense  and  lasting 
satisfaction  than  the  world  of  romantic  excite 
ment  ever  furnished,  or  ever  could  furnish. 

Perhaps  the  element  which  saves  Browning's 
philosophy  is  his  humor.  Says  John  Addington 
Symonds,  "  As  a  humorist  in  poetry,  Browning 
takes  rank  with  our  greatest.  His  humor,  like 
most  of  his  qualities,  is  peculiar  to  himself; 
though  no  doubt  Carlyle  has  something  of  it. 
It  is  of  remarkably  wide  capacity,  and  ranges 
from  the  effervescence  of  pure  fun  and  freak  to 
that  salt  and  briny  laughter  whose  taste  is  bit 
terer  than  tears." 


SONG 
From  "  A  Blot  in  the    Scutcheon f' 

THERE  's  a  woman  like  a  dew-drop,  she  's  so  purer  than  thd 

purest ; 
And  her  noble  heart 's  the  noblest,  yes,  and  her  sure  faith  's 

the  surest : 
And  her  eyes  are  dark  and  humid,  like  the  depth  on  depth 

of  lustre 
Hid  i'  the  harebell,  while  her  tresses,  sunnier  than  the  wild 

grape  cluster, 
Gush    in  golden-tinted  plenty  down  her  neck's  rose-misted 

marble  : 
Then  her  voice's  music  .     .     .  call  it  the  well's  bubbling, 

the  bird's  warble  ! 
And    this   woman   says,    "  My  days   were    sunless,  and  my 

nights  were  moonless, 
Parch'd  the  pleasant  April  herbage,  and  the  lark's   heart's 

eutoreaK  tuneless,    . 
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If  you  loved  me  not ! "   And  I  who  —  (ah,  for  words  of 

flame  !)  adore  her, 
Who  am  mad  to   lay  my  spirit   prostrate   palpably  before 

her  — 

I  may  enter  at  her  portal  soon,  as  now  her  lattice  takes  me, 
And  by  noontide  as  by  midnight  make  her  mine,  as  hers 

she  makes  me ! 


LOVE  AMONG  THE  RUINS 


WHERE  the  quiet-colour'd  end  of  evening  smiles, 

Miles  and  miles 
On  the  solitary  pastures  where  our  sheep 

Half-asleep 
Tinkle  homeward  thro'  the  twilight,  stray  or  stop 

As  they  crop  — 
Was  the  site  once  of  a  city  great  and  gay, 

(So  they  say) 
Of  our  country's  very  capital,  its  prince 

Ages  since 
Held  his  court  in',  gather'd  councils,  wielding  far 

Peace  or  war. 

ii 
Now,  —  the  country  does  not  even  boast  a  tree, 

As  you  see, 
To  distinguish  slopes  of  verdure,  certain  rills 

From  the  hills 
Intersect  and  give  a  name  to,  (else  they  run 

Into  one) 
Where  the  domed  and  daring  palace  shot  its  spires 

Up  like  fires 
O'er  the  hundred-gated  circuit  of  a  wall 

Bounding  all, 
Made  of  marble,  men  might  march  on  nor  be  press'd, 

Twelve  abreast. 

in 
And  such  plenty  and  perfection,  see,  of  grass 

Never  was  ! 
Such  a  carpet  as,  this  summer-time,  o'erspreads 

And  embeds 
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Every  vestige  of  the  city,  guess'd  alone, 

Stock  or  stone  — 
Where  a  multitude  of  men  breathed  joy  and  woe 

Long  ago ; 
Lust  of  glory  prick'd  their  hearts  up,  dread  of  shame 

Struck  them  tame ; 
And  that  glory  and  that  shame  alike,  the  gold 

Bought  and  sold. 

IV 

Now,  —  the  single  little  turret  that  remains 

On  the  plains, 
By  the  caper  overrooted,  by  the  gourd 

Overscored, 
While  the  patching  houseleek's  head  of  blossom  winks 

Thro'  the  chinks  — 
Marks  the  basement  whence  a  tower  in  ancient  time 

Sprang  sublime, 
And  a  burning  ring,  all  round,  the  chariots  traced 

As  they  raced, 
And  the  monarch  and  his  minions  and  his  dames 

View'd  the  games. 


And  I  know,  while  thus  the  quiet-colour'd  eve 

Smiles  to  leave 
To  their  folding,  all  our  many  tinkling  fleece 

In  such  peace, 
And  the  slopes  and  rills  in  undistinguish'd  gray 

Melt  away  — 
That  a  girl  with  eager  eyes  and  yellow  hair 

Waits  me  there 
In  the  turret  whence  the  charioteers  caught  soul 

For  the  goal, 
When  the  king  look'd,  where  she  looks  now,  breathless,  dumb 

Till  I  come. 

VI 

But  he  look'd  upon  the  city,  every  side, 

Far  and  wide, 
All  the  mountains  topp'd  with  temples,  all  the  glades' 

Colonnades, 
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All  the  causeys,  bridges,  aqueducts, —  and  then, 

All  the  men  ! 
When  I  do  come,  she  will  speak  not,  she  will  stand, 

Either  hand 
On  my  shoulder,  give  her  eyes  the  first  embrace 

Of  my  face, 
Ere  we  rush,  ere  we  extinguish  sight  and  speech 

Each  on  each. 

VII 

In  one  year  they  sent  a  million  fighters  forth 

South  and  North, 
And  they  built  their  gods  a  brazen  pillar  high 

As  the  sky, 
Yet  reserved  a  thousand  chariots  in  full  force  — 

Gold,  of  course. 
Oh  heart !  oh  blood  that  freezes,  blood  that  burns  ! 

Earth's  returns 
For  whole  centuries  of  folly,  noise  and  sin ! 

Shut  them  in, 
With  their  triumphs  and  their  glories  and  the  rest! 

Love  is  best. 


A   WOMAN'S    LAST   WORD 


LET  's  contend  no  more,  Love, 

Strive  nor  weep : 
All  be  as  before,  Love, 

—  Only  sleep ! 

II 
What  so  wild  as  words  are  ? 

I  and  thou 
In  debate,  as  birds  are, 

Hawk  on  bough  ! 

in 
See  the  creature  stalking 

While  we  speak  ! 
Hush  and  hide  the  talking, 

Cheek  on  cheek. 
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IV 


What  so  false  as  truth  is, 

False  to  thee  ? 
Where  the  serpent's  tooth  is, 

Shun  the  tree  — 


Where  the  apple  reddens, 

Never  pry  — 
Lest  we  lose  our  Edens, 

Eve  and  I. 

VI 

Be  a  god  and  hold  me 

With  a  charm  ! 
Be  a  man  and  fold  me 

With  thine  arm  ! 

VII 

Teach  me,  only  teach,  Love  • 

As  I  ought 
I  will  speak  thy  speech,  Love 

Think  thy  thought  — 

VIII 

Meet,  if  thou  require  it, 

Both  demands, 
Laying  flesh  and  spirit  ' 

In  thy  hands. 

IX 

That  shall  be  to-morrov/, 

Not  to-night : 
I  must  bury  sorrow 

Out  of  sight : 


—  Must  a  little  weep,  Love? 

(Foolish  me  !) 
And  so  fall  asleep,  Love, 

Loved  by  thee. 
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A   TOCCATA   OF   GALUPPI'S 

i 

OH  Galuppi,  Baldassare,  this  is  very  sad  to  find! 
I  can  hardly  misconceive  you ;  it  would  prove  me  deaf  and 

blind ; 
But  altho'  I  take  your  meaning,  't  is  with  such  a  heavy  mind ! 

II 
Here  you  come  with  your  old  music,  and  here  's  all  the  good 

it  brings. 
What,  they  lived  once  thus  at  Venice  where  the  merchants 

were  the  kings, 
Where  St.  Mark's  is,  where  the  Doges  used  to  wed  the  sea 

with  rings  ? 

Ill 
Ay,  because  the   sea  's  the   street  there  ;   and  't  is   arch'd 

by  ...  what  you  call 
.  .  .  Shylock's  bridge  with  houses  en  it,  where  they  kept 

the  carnival : 
I  was  never  out  of  England  — it 's  as  if  I  saw  it  all. 

IV 

Did  young  people  take  their  pleasure  when  the  sea  was  warm 

in  May? 

Balls  and  masks  begun  at  midnight,  burning  ever  to  mid-day, 
When  they  made  up  fresh  adventures  for  the  morrow,  do  you 

say? 

V 

Was  a  lady  such  a  lady,  cheeks  so  round  and  lips  so  red,  — 
On  her  neck  the  small  face  buoyant,  like  a  bell-flower  on  its 

bed, 
O'er  the  breast's  superb  abundance  where  a  man  might  base 

his  head  ? 

VI 

Well,  and  it  was  graceful  of  them  :  they  'd  break  talk  off  and 

afford 
—  She,  to  bite  her  mask's  black  velvet  —  he,  to  finger  on  his 

sword, 
While  you  sat  and  played  Toccatas}  stately  at  the  clavichord? 
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VII 

What  ?     Those  lesser  thirds  so  plaintive,  sixths  diminish'd, 

sigh  on  sigh, 
Told  them  something  ?     Those  suspensions,  those  solutions 

—  "Must  we  die?" 
Those  commiserating  sevenths — "  Life  might  last !  we  can 

but  try !  " 

VIII 

"Were  you  happy?" — "Yes."  — "And  are  you  still  as 
happy  ?  "  —  "  Yes.  And  you  ?  " 

—  "  Then,  more  kisses  !  "  —  "  Did  /  stop  them,  when  a  mil 
lion  seem'd  so  few  ?  " 

Hark,  the  dominant's  persistence  till  it  must  be  answer'd  to  ! 

IX 

So,  an  octave  struck  the  answer.     Oh.  they  praised  you,  I 

dare  say ! 
"  Brave  Galuppi !  that  was  music !  good  alike  at  grave  and 

gay! 
I  can  always  leave  off  talking  when  I  hear  a  master  play  !  " 

x 

Then  they  left  you  for  their  pleasure  :  till  in  due  time,  one 

by  one, 
Some  with  lives  that  came  to  nothing,  some  with  deeds  as 

well  undone, 
Death  stepp'd  tacitly  and  took  them  where  they  never  see 

the  sun. 

XI 

But  when  I  sit  down  to  reason,  think  to  take  my  stand  nor 

swerve, 
While  I  triumph  o'er  a  secret  wrung  from  nature's  close 

reserve, 
In  you  come  with  your  cold  music  till  I  creep  thro'  every 

nerve. 

XII 

Yes,  you,  like  a  ghostly  cricket,  creaking  where  a  house  was 

burn'd  : 
"Dust  and  ashes,  dead  and  done  with,  Venice  spent  what 

Venice  earn'd. 
The  soul,  doubtless,  is  immortal  —  where  a  soul  can  be  dis* 

cern'd. 
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XIII 
"  Yours    for    instance  :    you    know   physics,   something  of 

geology, 
Mathematics   are   your   pastime;    souls   shall   rise  in  their 

degree ; 
Butterflies    may  dread   extinction,  —  you  '11   not  die,  it  can 

not  be ! 

XIV 

"  As  for  Venice  and  her  people,  merely  born  to  bloom  and 

drop, 
Here  on  earth  they  bore  their  fruitage,  mirth  and  folly  were 

the  crop  : 
What  of  soul  was  left,  I  wonder,  when  the  kissing  nad  to 

stop  ? 

xv 
"  Dust  and  ashes  !  "     So  you  creak  it,  and  I  want  the  heart 

to  scold. 
Dear  dead  women,  with  such  hair,  too  —  what 's  become  of 

all  the  gold 
Used  to  hang  and  brush  their  bosoms  ?     I  feel  chilly  and 

grown  old. 


ABT  VOGLER 

(AFTER  HE  HAS  BEEN  EXTEMPORIZING  UPON  THE  MUSI 
CAL  INSTRUMENT   OF   HIS   INVENTION) 

WOULD   that  the   structure   brave,  the   manifold    music    I 

build, 

Bidding  my  organ  obey,  calling  its  keys  to  their  work, 
Claiming  each  slave  of  the  sound,  at  a  touch,  as  when  Solo 
mon  will'd 

Armies  of  angels  that  soar,  legions  of  demons  that  lurk, 
Man,  brute,  reptile,  fly,  — alien  of  end  and  of  aim, 
Adverse,  each  from  the  other  heaven-high,  hell-deep  re 
moved,  — 
Should  rush  into  sight  at  once  as  he  named  the  ineffable 

Name, 

And  pile  him  a  palace  straight,  to  pleasure  the  princess 
he  loved ! 

18 
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Would  it  might  tarry  like  his,  the  beautiful  building  of  mine, 
This  which  my  keys  in  a  crowd  press'd  and  importuned  to 

raise ! 
Ah,  one  and  all,  how  they  help'd,  would  dispart  now  and 

now  combine, 
Zealous   to   hasten  the  work,  heighten  their  master  his 

praise ! 
And  one  would  bury  his  brow  with  a  blind  plunge  down  to 

hell, 

Burrow  awhile  and  build,  broad  on  the  roots  of  things, 
Then  up  again  swim  into  sight,  having  based  me  my  palace 

well, 
Founded  it,  fearless  of  flame,  flat  on  the  nether  springs. 

And  another  would  mount  and   march,  like  the  excellent 

minion  he  was, 
Ay,  another  and  yet  another,  one  crowd  but  .with  many  a 

crest, 
Raising  my  rampired  walls  of  gold  as  transparent  as  glass, 

Eager  to  do  and  die,  yield  each  his  place  to  the  rest : 
For  higher  still  and  higher  (as  a  runner  tips  with  fire, 

When  a  great  illumination  surprises  a  festal  night  — 
Outlining  round  and  round   Rome's  dome  from  space  to 

spire) 

Up,  the  pinnacled  glory  reach'd,  and  the  pride  of  my  soul 
was  in  sight. 

In  sight?     Not  half!  for  it  seem'd  it  was  certain,  to  match 

man's  birth, 

Nature  in  turn  conceived,  obeying  an  impulse  as  I ; 
And  the  emulous  heaven  yearn'd  down,  made  effort  to  reach 

the  earth, 
As  the  earth  had  done  her  best,  in  my  passion,  to  scale 

the  sky : 
Novel  splendours  burst  forth,  grew  familiar  and  dwelt  with 

mine, 
Not  a  point  nor  peak  but  found,  but  fix'd  its  wandering 

star; 
Meteor-moons,  balls  of  blaze:  and  they  did  not  pale  nor 

pine, 

For  earth  had  attain'd  to  heaven,  there  was  no  more  near 
nor  far. 
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Nay  more;  for  there  wanted  not  who  walk'd  in  the  glare 

and  glow, 

Presences  plain  in  the  place  ;  or,  fresh  from  the  Protoplast, 
Furnish'd  for  ages  to  come,  when  a  kindlier  wind  should 

blow, 
Lured  now  to  begin  and  live,  in  a  house  to  their  liking  at 

last; 
Or  else  the  wonderful  Dead  who  have  pass'd  through  the 

body  and  gone, 
But  were  back  once  more  to  breathe  in  an  old  world  worth 

their  new : 
What  never  had  been,  was  now;  what  was  as  it  shall  be 

anon; 

And  what  is,  —  shall  I  say,  match'd  both?  for  I  was  made 
perfect  too. 

All  through  my  keys  that  gave  their  sounds  to  a  wish  of  my 

soul, 
All  through  my  soul  that  praised  as  its  wish  flow'd  visibly 

forth, 
All  through  music  and  me!     For  think,  had  I  painted  the 

whole, 

Why,  there  it  had  stood,  to  see,  nor  the  process  so  won 
der-worth  : 
Had  I  written  the  same,  made  verse  —  still,  effect  proceeds 

from  cause, 
Ye  know  why  the  forms  are  fair,  ye  hear  how  the  tale  is 

told; 

It  is  all  triumphant  art,  but  art  in  obedience  to  laws, 
Painter  and  poet  are  proud,  in  the  artist-list  enroll'd  :  — 

But  here  is  the  finger  of  God,  a  flash  of  the  will  that  can, 
Existent  behind  all  laws,  that  made  them,  and,  lo,  they 

are ! 

And  I  know  not  if,  save  in  this,  such  gift  be  allow'd  to  man, 
That  out  of  three  sounds  he  frame,  not  a  fourth  sound,  but 

a  star. 

Consider  it  well:  each  tone  of  our  scale  in  itself  is  nought; 
It  is  everywhere  in  the  world  —  loud,  soft,  and  all  is  said: 
Give  it  to  me  to  use  !     I  mix  it  with  two  in  my  thought, 
And,  there  !     Ye  have  heard  and  seen  :  consider  and  bow 
the  head! 
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Well,  it  is  gone  at  last,  the  palace  of  music  I  rear'd; 

Gone  !  and  the  good  tears  start,  the  praises  that  come  too 

slow; 

For  one  is  assured  at  first,  one  scarce  can  say  that  he  fear'd, 
That  he  even  gave  it  a  thought,  the  gone  thing  was  to  go. 
Never  to  be  again !     But  many  more  of  the  kind 

As  good,  nay,  better  perchance :  is  this  your  comfort  to 

me? 

To  me,  who  must  be  saved  because  I  cling  with  my  mind 
To  the  same,  same  self,  same  love,  same  God :  ay,  what 
was,  shall  be. 

Therefore  to  whom  turn  I  but  to  thee,  the  ineffable  Name  ? 

Builder  and  maker,  thou,  of  houses  not  made  with  hands ! 
What,  have  fear  of  change  from  thee  who  art  ever   the 

same? 
Doubt  that  thy  power  can  fill  the  heart  that  thy  power 

expands? 
There  shall  never  be  one  lost  good !     What  was,  shall  live 

as  before ; 

The  evil  is  null,  is  nought,  is  silence  implying  sound; 
What  was  good,  shall  be  good,  with,  for  evil,  so  much  good 

more ; 

On  the  earth  the  broken  arcs;  in  the  heaven,  a  perfect 
round. 

All  we  have  will'd  or  hoped  or  dream'd  of  good,  shall  exist; 

Not  its  semblance,  but  itself;  no  beauty,  nor  good,  nor 

power 

Whose  voice  has  gone  forth,  but  each   survives  for  the 
melodist, 

When  eternity  affirms  the  conception  of  an  hour. 
The  high  that  proved  too  high,  the  heroic  for  earth  too  hard, 

The  passion  that  left  the  ground  to  lose  itself  in  the  sky, 
Are  music  sent  up  to  God  by  the  lover  and  the  bard; 

Enough  that  he  heard  it  once  :  we  shall  hear  it  by  and  by. 

And  what  is  our  failure  here  but  a  triumph's  evidence 
For  the  fulness  of    the   days?      Have  we   withered  or 

agonized  ? 
Why  else  was  the  pause  prolong'd  but  that  singing  might 

issue  thence? 
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Why  rush'd  the  discords  in,  but  that  harmony  should  be 

prized? 
Sorrow  is  hard  to  bear,  and  doubt  is  slow  to  clear, 

Each  sufferer  says  his  say,  his  scheme  of  the  weal  and 

woe : 

But  God  has  a  few  of  us  whom  he  whispers  in  the  ear ; 
The  rest  may  reason  and  welcome ;    't  is  we  musicians 
know. 

Well,  it  is  earth  with  me ;  silence  resumes  her  reign : 

I  v/ill  be  patient  and  proud,  and  soberly  acquiesce. 
Give  me  the  keys.     I  feel  for  the  common  chord  again, 

Sliding  by  semitones,  till  I  sink  to  the  minor,  —  yes, 
And  I  blunt  it  into  a  ninth,  and  I  stand  on  alien  ground, 

Surveying  awhile  the  heights  I  roll'd  from  into  the  deep: 
Which,  hark,  I  have  dared  and  done,  for  my  resting-place  is 
found, 

The  C  Major  of  this  life :  so,  now  I  will  try  to  sleep. 


PROSPICE 

FEAR  death  ?  —  to  feel  the  fog  in  my  throat, 

The  mist  in  my  face, 
When  the  snows  begin,  and  the  blasts  denote 

I  am  nearing  the  place, 
The  power  of  the  night,  the  press  of  the  storm, 

The  post  of  the  foe  ; 
Where  he  stands,  the  Arch  Fear  in  a  visible  form, 

Yet  the  strong  man  must  go  : 
For  the  journey  is  done  and  the  summit  attain'd, 

And  the  barriers  fall, 
Though  a  battle  's  to  fight  ere  the  guerdon  be  gain'd, 

The  reward  of  it  all. 
I  was  ever  a  fighter,  so  —  one  fight  more, 

The  best  and  the  last ! 
I  would  hate  that  death  bandaged  my  eyes,  and  forbore, 

And  bade  me  creep  past. 
No!  let  me  taste  the  whole  of  it,  fare  like  my  peers 

The  heroes  of  old, 
Bear  the  brunt,  in  a  minute  pay  glad  life's  arrears 

Of  pain,  darkness  and  cold. 
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For  sudden  the  worst  turns  the  best  to  the  brave, 

The  black  minute  's  at  end, 
And  the  elements'  rage,  the  fiend-voices  that  rave, 

Shall  dwindle,  shall  blend, 
Shall  change,  shall  become  first  a  peace  out  of  pain, 

Then  a  light,  then  thy  breast, 
O  thou  soul  of  my  soul !     I  shall  clasp  thee  again, 

And  with  God  be  the  rest ! 


RABBI    BEN    EZRA 

I 

GROW  old  along  with  me  ! 
The  best  is  yet  to  be, 

The  last  of  life,  for  which  the  first  was  made : 
Our  times  are  in  His  hand 
Who  saith  "  A  whole  I  plann'd, 
Youth  shows  but  half;  trust  God  :  see  all,  nor  be  afraid"  ' 

ii 

Not  that,  amassing  flowers, 
Youth  sigh'd  "Which  rose  make  ours, 
Which  lily  leave  and  then  as  best  recall  !  " 
Not  that,  admiring  stars, 
It  yearn'd  "  Nor  Jove,  nor  Mars  ; 

Mine  be  some  figured  flame  which  blends,  transcends  them 
all !  " 

in 

Not  for  such  hopes  and  fears 
Annulling  youth's  brief  years, 
Do  I  remonstrate  :  folly  wide  the  mark  ! 
Rather  I  prize  the  doubt 
Low  kinds  exist  without, 
Finish'd  and  finite  clods,  untroubled  by  a  spark. 

IV 

Poor  vaunt  of  life  indeed, 
Were  man  but  form'd  to  feed 
On  joy,  to  solely  seek  and  find  and  feast  : 
Such  feasting  ended,  then 
As  sure  an  end  to  men ; 

Irks  care  the  crop-full  bird  ?     Frets  doubt  the  maw-tramm'd 
beast  ? 
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Rejoice  we  are  allied 

To  That  which  doth  provide 

And  not  partake,  effect  and  not  receive  ! 

A  spark  disturbs  our  clod  ; 

Nearer  we  hold  of  God 

Who  gives,  than  of  His  tribes  that  take,  I  must  believe. 

VI 

Then,  welcome  each  rebuff 

That  turns  earth's  smoothness  rough, 

Each  sting  that  bids  nor  sit  nor  stand  but  go ! 

Be  our  joys  three-parts  pain  ! 

Strive,  and  hold  cheap  the  strain  ; 

Learn,  nor  account  the  pang ;  dare,  never  grudge  the  throe  ! 

VII 

For  thence,  —  a  paradox 

Which  comforts  while  it  mocks,  — 

Shall  life  succeed  in  that  it  seems  to  fail : 

What  I  aspired  to  be, 

And  was  not,  comforts  me  : 

A  brute  I  might  have  been,  but  would  not  sink  i'  the  scale. 

VIII 

What  is  he  but  a  brute 

Whose  flesh  has  soul  to  suit, 

Whose  spirit  works  lest  arms  and  legs  want  play? 

To  man,  propose  this  test  — 

Thy  body  at  its  best, 

How  far  can  that  project  thy  soul  on  its  lone  way  ? 

IX 

Yet  gifts  should  prove  their  use : 
I  own  the  Past  profuse 
Of  power  each  side,  perfection  every  turn: 
.  Eyes,  ears  took  in  their  dole, 
Brain  treasured  up  the  whole; 
Should  not  the  heart  beat  once  "  How  good  to  live  and  learn  "  ? 

x 

Not  once  beat  "  Praise  be  Thine  I 
I  see  the  whole  design, 
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I,  who  saw  power,  see  now  love  perfect  too : 

Perfect  I  call  Thy  plan : 

Thanks  that  I  was  a  man  ! 

Maker,  remake,  complete,  —  I  trust  what  Thou  shalt  do ! " 

XI 

For  pleasant  is  this  flesh  ; 
Our  soul,  in  its  rose-mesh 
Pull'd  ever  to  the  earth,  still  yearns  for  rest : 
Would  we  some  prize  might  hold 
To  match  those  manifold 
Possessions  of  the  brute,  —  gain  most,  as  we  did  best! 

XII 

Let  us  not  always  say 
"  Spite  of  this  flesh  to-day 

I  strove,  made  head,  gain'd  ground  upon  the  whole!" 
As  the  bird  wings  and  sings, 
Let  us  cry  *«  All  good  things 

Are  ours,  nor  soul  helps  flesh  more,  now,  than  flesh  helps 
soul !  " 

XIII 

Therefore  I  summon  age 

To  grant  youth's  heritage, 

Life's  struggle  having  so  far  reach'd  its  term: 

Thence  shall  I  pass,  approved 

A  man,  for  aye  removed 

From  the  develop'd  brute ;  a  God  tho'  in  the  germ. 

XIV 

And  I  shall  thereupon 

Take  rest,  ere  I  be  gone 

Once  more  on  my  adventure  brave  and  new : 

Fearless  and  unperplex'd, 

When  I  wage  battle  next, 

What  weapons  to  select,  what  armour  to  indue. 

xv 

Youth  ended,  I  shall  try 
My  gain  or  loss  thereby; 
Leave  the  fire  ashes,  what  survives  is  gold  : 
And  I  shall  weigh  the  same, 
Give  life  its  praise  or  blame  : 
Young,  all  lay  in  dispute  ;  I  shall  know,  being  old. 
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XVI 

For  note,  when  evening  shuts, 

A  certain  moment  cuts 

The  deed  off,  calls  the  glory  from  the  grey ; 

A  whisper  from  the  west 

Shoots  —  "  Add  this  to  the  rest, 

Take  it  and  try  its  worth:  here  dies  another  day." 

XVII 

So,  still  within  this  life, 

Tho'  lifted  o'er  its  strife, 

Let  me  discern,  compare,  pronounce  at  last, 

"  This  rage  was  right  i'  the  main, 

That  acquiescence  vain  : 

The  Future  I  may  face  now  I  have  proved  the  Past." 

xvn: 

For  more  is  not  reserved 
To  man,  with  soul  just  nerved 
To  act  to-morrow  what  he  learns  to-day : 
Here,  work  enough  to  watch 
The  Master  work,  and  catch 
Hints  of  the  proper  craft,  tricks  of  the  tool's  true  play. 

XIX 

As  it  was  better,  youth 

Should  strive,  thro'  acts  uncouth, 

Toward  making,  than  repose  on  aught  found  made: 

So,  better,  age,  exempt 

From  strife,  should  know,  than  tempt 

Further.     Thou  waitedst  age  :  wait  death  nor  be  afraid 

xx 

Enough  now,  if  the  Right 

And  Good  and  Infinite 

Be  named  here,  as  thou  callest  thy  hand  thine  own, 

With  knowledge  absolute, 

Subject  to  no  dispute 

From  fools  that  crowded  youth,  nor  let  thee  feel  alone. 

XXI 

Be  there,  for  once  and  all, 
Sever'd  great  minds  from  small, 
Announced  to  each  his  station  in  the  Past ! 
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Was  I,  the  world  arraign'd, 

Were  they,  my  soul  disdain'd, 

Right  ?     Let  age  speak  the  truth  and  give  us  peace  at  last  \ 

XXII 

Now,  who  shall  arbitrate  ? 

Ten  men  love  what  I  hate, 

Shun  what  I  follow,  slight  what  I  receive  ; 

Ten,  who  in  ears  and  eyes 

Match  me :  we  all  surmise, 

They  this  thing,  and  I  that :  whom  shall  my  soul  believe  ? 

XXIII  . 

Not  on  the  vulgar  mass 

Called  "work,"  must  sentence  pass, 

Things  done,  that  took  the  eye  and  had  the  price ; 

O'er  which,  from  level  stand, 

The  low  world  laid  its  hand, 

Found  straightway  to  its  mind,  could  value  in  a  trice  : 

XXIV 

But  all,  the  world's  coarse  thumb 

And  finger  fail'd  to  plumb, 

So  pass'd  in  making  up  the  main  account; 

All  instincts  immature, 

All  purposes  unsure, 

That  weigh'd  not  as  his  work,  yet  swell'd  the  man's  amount  ? 

XXV 

Thoughts  hardly  to  be  pack'd 

Into  a  narrow  act, 

Fancies  that  broke  thro'  language  and  escaped : 

All  I  could  never  be, 

All,  men  ignored  in  me, 

This,  I  was  worth  to  God,  whose  wheel  the  pitcher  shaped. 

XXVI 

Ay,  note  that  Potter's  wheel, 

That  metaphor  !  and  feel 

Why  time  spins  fast,  why  passive  lies  our  clay,  — 

Thou,  to  whom  fools  propound. 

When  the  wine  makes  its  round, 

"  Since  life  fleets,  all  is  change ;  the  Past  gone,  seize  to-day ! " 
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XXVII 

Fool !     All  that  is,  at  all, 

Lasts  ever,  past  recall ; 

Earth  changes,  but  thy  soul  and  God  stand  sure  : 

What  enter'd  into  thee, 

That  was,  is,  and  shall  be  : 

Time's  wheel  runs  back  or  stops  :  Potter  and  clay  endure. 

XXVIII 

He  fix'd  thee  mid  this  dance 

Of  plastic  circumstance, 

This  Present,  thou,  forsooth,  wouldst  fain  arrest: 

Machinery  just  meant 

To  give  thy  soul  its  bent, 

Try  thee  and  turn  thee  forth,  sufficiently  impress'd. 

XXIX 

What  tho'  the  earlier  grooves 

Which  ran  the  laughing  loves 

Around  thy  base,  no  longer  pause  and  press  ? 

What  tho'  about  thy  rim, 

Skull-things  in  order  grim 

Grow  out,  in  graver  mood,  obey  the  sterner  stress  ? 

XXX 

Look  not  thou  down  but  up ! 
To  uses  of  a  cup, 

The  festal  board,  lamp's  flash  and  trumpet's  peal, 
The  new  wine's  foaming  flow, 
The  Master's  lips  a-glow  ! 

Thou,    heaven's   consummate  cup,  what   need'st  thou  with 
earth's  wheel  ? 

XXXI 

But  I  need,  now  as  then, 

Thee,  God,  who  mouldest  men  ! 

And  since,  not  even  while  the  whirl  was  worst, 

Did  I,  —  to  the  wheel  of  life 

With  shapes  and  colours  rife, 

Bound  dizzily,  —  mistake  my  end,  to  slake  Thy  thirst: 

XXXII 

So,  take  and  use  Thy  work, 
Amend  what  flaws  may  lurk, 
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What  strain  o'  the  stuff,  what  warpings  past  the  aim ! 

My  times  be  in  Thy  hand ! 

Perfect  the  cup  as  plann'd  ! 

Let  age  approve  of  youth,  and  death  complete  the  same  ! 


TWO   IN   THE    CAMPAGNA 


I  WONDER  do  you  feel  to-day 

As  I  have  felt  since,  hand  in  hand, 

We  sat  down  on  the  grass,  to  stray 
In  spirit  better  thro'  the  land, 

This  morn  of  Rome  and  May  ? 


For  me,  I  touch'd  a  thought,  I  know, 

Has  tantalized  me  many  times, 
(Like  turns  of  thread  the  spiders  throw 

Mocking  across  our  path)  for  rhymes 
To  catch  at  and  let  go. 

in 
Help  me  to  hold  it !     First  it  left 

The  yellowing  fennel,  run  to  seed 
There,  branching  from  the  brickwork's  cleft, 

Some  old  tomb's  ruin  :  yonder  weed 
Took  up  the  floating  weft, 

IV 

Where  one  small  orange  cup  amass'd 

Five  beetles,  —  blind  and  green  they  grope 

Among  the  honey-meal  :  and  last, 
Everywhere  on  the  grassy  slope, 

I  traced  it.     Hold  it  fast ! 


The  champaign  with  its  endless  fleece 
Of  feathery  grasses  everywhere  ! 

Silence  and  passion,  joy  and  peace, 
An  everlasting  wash  of  air  — 

Rome's  ghost  since  her  decease. 
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VI 

Such  life  here,  thro'  such  lengths  of  hours, 
Such  miracles  perform'd  in  play, 

Such  primal  naked  forms  of  flowers, 
Such  letting  nature  have  her  way 

While  heaven  looks  from  its  towers  I 

VII 

How  say  you  ?     Let  us,  O  my  dove, 

Let  us  be  unashamed  of  soul, 
As  earth  lies  bare  to  heaven  above ! 

How  is  it  under  our  control 
To  love  or  not  to  love  ? 

VIII 

I  would  that  you  were  all  to  me, 
You  that  are  just  so  much,  no  more. 

Nor  yours  nor  mine,  nor  slave  nor  free ! 
Where  does  the  fault  lie  ?     What  the  core 

O*  the  wound,  since  wound  must  be? 

IX 

I  would  I  could  adopt  your  will, 

See  with  your  eyes,  and  set  my  heart 

Beating  by  yours,  and  drink  my  fill 
At  your  soul's  springs,  — your  part  my  part 

In  life,  for  good  and  ill. 


No.     I  yearn  upward,  touch  you  close, 
Then  stand  away.     I  kiss  your  cheek, 

Catch  your  soul's  warmth,  —  I  pluck  the  rose 
And  love  it  more  than  tongue  can  speak  — 

Then  the  good  minute  goes. 

XI 

Already  how  am  I  so  far 

Out  of  that  minute  ?     Must  I  go 

Still  like  the  thistle-ball,  no  bar. 

Onward,  whenever  light  winds  blow, 

Fix'd  by  no  friendly  star  ? 
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XII 

Just  when  I  seem'd  about  to  learn  ! 

Where  is  the  thread  now  ?     Off  again. 
The  old  trick  !     Only  I  discern  - 

Infinite  passion,  and  the  pain 
Of  finite  hearts  that  yearn. 


HOME   THOUGHTS    FROM   ABROAD 

i 

OH,  to  be  in  England 
Now  that  April 's  there, 
And  whoever  wakes  in  England 
Sees,  some  morning,  unaware, 
That  the  lowest  boughs  and  the  brushwood  sheaf 
Round  the  elm-tree  bole  are  in  tiny  leaf, 
While  the  chaffinch  sings  on  the  orchard  bough 
In  England  —  now  ! 

II 

And  after  April,  when  May  follows, 

And  the  white-throat  builds,  and  all  the  swallows  ! 

Hark,  where  my  blossom'd  pear-tree  in  the  hedge 

Leans  to  the  field  and  scatters  on  the  clover 

Blossoms  and  dewdrops  —  at  the  bent  spray's  edge  — 

That 's  the  wise  thrush  :  he  sings  each  song  twice  ovei 

Lest  you  should  think  he  never  could  recapture 

The  first  fine  careless  rapture  ! 

And  though  the  fields  look  rough  with  hoary  dew, 

All  will  be  gay  when  noontide  wakes  anew 

The  buttercups,  the  little  children's  dower, 

Far  brighter  than  this  gaudy  melon-flower  I 

EVELYN    HOPE 

BEAUTIFUL  Evelyn  Hope  is  dead ! 

Sit  and  watch  by  her  side  an  hour. 
That  is  her  book-shelf,  this  her  bed; 

She  pluck'd  that  piece  of  geranium-flower, 
Beginning  to  die  too,  in  the  glass  ; 

Little  has  yet  been  changed,  I  think  . 
The  shutters  are  shut,  no  light  may  pass 

Save  two  long  rays  thro'  the  hinge's  chink. 
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Sixteen  years  old  when  she  died  ! 

Perhaps  she  had  scarcely  heard  my  name  ; 
It  was  not  her  time  to  love  ;  beside, 

Her  life  had  many  a  hope  and  aim, 
Duties  enough  and  little  cares, 

And  now  was  quiet,  now  astir, 
Till  God's  hand  beckon'd  unawares,  — 

And  the  sweet  white  brow  is  all  of  her. 

Is  it  too  late  then,  Evelyn  Hope  ? 

What,  your  soul  was  pure  and  true, 
The  good  stars  met  in  your  horoscope, 

Made  you  of  spirit,  fire  and  dew  — 
And,  just  because  I  was  thrice  as  old 

And  our  paths  in  the  world  diverged  so  wide, 
Each  was  nought  to  each,  must  I  be  told  ? 

We  were  fellow  mortals,  nought  beside  ? 

No,  indeed  !  for  God  above 

Is  great  to  grant,  as  mighty  to  make, 
And  creates  the  love  to  reward  the  love: 

I  claim  you  still,  for  my  own  love's  sake  ! 
Delay'd  it  may  be  for  more  lives  yet, 

Through  worlds  I  shall  traverse,  not  a  few  : 
Much  is  to  learn,  much  to  forget 

Ere  the  time  be  come  for  taking  you. 

But  the  time  will  come,  at  last  it  will, 

When,  Evelyn  Hope,  what  meant  (I  shall  say) 
In  the  lower  earth,  in  the  years  long  still, 

That  body  and  soul  so  pure  and  gay  ? 
Why  your  hair  was  amber,  I  shall  divine, 

And  your  mouth  of  your  own  geranium's  red  — 
And  what  you  would  do  with  me,  in  fine,  ' 

In  the  new  life  come  in  the  old  one's  stead. 

I  have  lived  (I  shall  say)  so  much  since  then, 

Given  up  myself  so  many  times, 
Gain'd  me  the  gains  of  various  men, 

Ransack 'd  the  ages,  spoil'd  the  climes  ; 
Yet  one  thing,  one,  in  my  soul's  full  scope, 

Either  I  miss'd  or  itself  miss'd  me  : 
And  I  want  and  find  you,  Evelyn  Hope ! 

What  is  the  issue  ?  let  us  see  ! 
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I  loved  you,  Evelyn,  all  the  while  ! 

My  heart  seenrd  full  as  it  could  hold  ; 
There  was  place  and  to  spare  for  the  frank  young  smile, 

And  the  red  young  mouth,  and  the  hair's  young  gold. 
So  hush,  —  I  will  give  you  this  leaf  to  keep  : 

See,  I  shut  it  inside  the  sweet  cold  hand  ! 
There,  that  is  our  secret  :  go  to  sleep  ! 

You  will  wake,  and  remember,  and  understand. 


INCIDENT  OF  THE  FRENCH  CAMP 

You  know,  we  French  storm'd  Ratisbon : 

A  mile  or  so  away 
On  a  little  mound,  Napoleon 

Stood  on  our  storming-day  ; 
With  neck  out-thrust,  you  fancy  how, 

Legs  wide,  arms  lock'd  behind, 
As  if  to  balance  the  prone  brow 

Oppressive  with  its  mind. 

Just  as  perhaps  he  mused  "  My  plans 

That  soar,  to  earth  may  fall, 
Let  once  my  army  leader  Lannes 

Waver  at  yonder  wall,"  — 
Out  'twixt  the  battery  smokes  there  flew 

A  rider,  bound  on  bound 
Full-galloping  ;  nor  bridle  drew 

Until  he  reach'd  the  mound. 

Then  off  there  flung  in  smiling  joy, 

And  held  himself  erect 
By  just  his  horse's  mane,  a  boy  : 

You  hardly  could  suspect  — 
(So  tight  he  kept  his  lies  compress'd, 

Scarce  any  blood  came  through) 
You  look'd  twice  ere  you  saw  his  breast 

Was  all  but  shot  in  two. 

"  Well,"  cried  he,  "  Emperor,  by  God's  grace 

We  've  got  you  Ratisbon  ! 
The  Marshal 's  in  the  market-place, 

And  you  '11  be  there  anon 
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To  see  your  flag-bird  flap  his  vans 

Where  I,  to  heart's  desire, 
Perch'd  him  !  "     The  chiefs  eye  flash'd  ;  his  plans 

Soar'd  up  again  like  fire. 

The  chiefs  eye  flash'd  ;  but  presently 

Soften'd  itself,  as  sheathes 
A  film  the  mother-eagle's  eye 

When  her  bruised  eaglet  breathes. 
"  You  're  wounded  !  "     "  Nay,'1  the  soldier's  pride 

Touch 'd  to  the  quick,  he  said  : 
" 1  'm  kill'd,  Sire !  "     And  his  chief  beside 

Smiling  the  boy  fell  dead. 

"  HOW  THEY  BROUGHT  THE  GOOD  NEWS 
FROM  GHENT  TO  AIX" 

I  SPRANG  to  the  stirrup,  and  Joris,  and  he  ;/ 

I  gallop'd,  Dirck  gallop'd,  we  gallop'd  all  three; 

"  Good  speed  !"  cried  the  watch,  as  the  gate-bolts  undrew  \ 

"  Speed  !  "  echo'd  the  wall  to  us  gallopi-ng  through  ; 

Behind  shut  the  postern,  the  lights  sank  t6  rest, 

And  into  the  midnight  we  gallop'd  abreast. 

Not  a  word  to  each  other ;  we  kept  the  great  pace 
Neck  by  neck,  stride  by  stride,  never  changing  our  place; 
I  turn'd  in  my  saddle  and  made  its  girths  tight, 
Then  shorten'd  each  stirrup,  and  set  the  pique  right, 
Rebuckled  the  cheek-strap,  chain'd  slacker  the  bit, 
Nor  gallop'd  less  steadily  Roland  a  whit. 

'Twas  moonset  at  starting;  but  while  we  drew  near 

Lokeren,  the  cocks  crew  and  twilight  dawn'd  clear ; 

At  Boom,  a  great  yellow  star  came  out  to  see ; 

At  Diiffeld,  't  was  morning  as  plain  as  could  be ; 

And  from  Mecheln  church-steeple  we  heard  the  half-chime. 

So,  Joris  broke  silence  with,  "  Yet  there  is  time  ! " 

At  Aershot,  up  leap'd  of  a  sudden  the  sun, 
And  against  him  the  cattle  stood  black  every  one, 
To  stare  thro'  the  mist  at  us  galloping  past, 
And  I  saw  my  stout  galloper  Roland  at  last, 
With  resolute  shoulders,  each  butting  away 
The  haze,  as  some  bluff  river  headland  its  spray: 
19 
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And  his  low  head  and  crest,  just  one  sharp  ear  bent  back 
For  my  voice,  and  the  other  prick'd  out  on  his  track; 
And  one  eye's  black  intelligence,  —  ever  that  glance 
O'er  its  white  edge  at  me,  his  own  master,  askance! 
And  the  thick  heavy  spume-flakes  which  aye  and  anon 
His  fierce  lips  shook  upwards  in  galloping  on. 

By  Hasselt,  Dirck  groan'd  ;  and  cried  Joris  "  Stay  spur  ! 

Your  Roos  gallop'd  bravely,  the  fault 's  not  in  her, 

We  '11  remember  at  Aix  "  —  for  one  heard  the  quick  wheeze 

Of  her  chest,  saw  the  stretch 'd  neck  and  staggering  knees, 

And  sunk  tail,  and  horrible  heave  of  the  flank, 

As  down  on  her  haunches  she  shudder'd  and  sank. 

So,  we  were  left  galloping,  Joris  and  I, 

Past  Looz  and  past  Tongres,  no  cloud  in  the  sky ; 

The  broad  sun  above  laugh'd  a  pitiless  laugh, 

'Neath  our  feet  broke  the  brittle  bright  stubble  like  chaff; 

Till  over  by  Dalhem  a  dome-spire  sprang  white, 

And  "  Gallop,"  gasp'd  Joris,  "  for  Aix  is  in  sight ! 

"  How  they'll  greet  us  !  "  —  and  all  in  a  moment  his  roan 
Roll'd  neck  and  croup  over,  lay  dead  as  a  stone; 
And  there  was  my  Roland  to  bear  the  whole  weight 
Of  the  news  which  alone  could  save  Aix  from  her  fate, 
With  his  nostrils  like  pits  full  of  blood  to  the  brim, 
And  with  circles  of  red  for  his  eye-sockets'  rim. 

Then  I  cast  loose  my  buffcoat,  each  holster  let  fall, 

Shook  off  both  my  jack-boots,  let  go  belt  and  all, 

Stood  up  in  the  stirrup,  lean'd,  patted  his  ear, 

Caird  my  Roland  his  pet  name,  my  horse  without  peer; 

Clapp'd  my  hands,  laugh'd  and  sang,  any  noise,  bad  or  good, 

Till  at  length  into  Aix  Roland  gallop'd  and  stood. 

And  all  I  remember  is  —  friends  flocking  round 
As  I  sat  with  his  head  'twixt  my  knees  on  the  ground ; 
And  no  voice  but  was  praising  this  Roland  of  mine, 
As  I  pour'd  down  his  throat  our  last  measure  of  wine, 
Which  (the  burgesses  voted  by  common  consent) 
Was  no  more  than  his  due  who  brought  good  news  from 
Ghent. 
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AMONG   THE    ROCKS 

SOXG   FROM    "JAMES    LEE'S    WIFE 


OH,  good  gigantic  smile  o'  the  brown  old  earth, 
This  autumn  morning!     How  he  sets  his  bones 

To  bask  i'  the  sun,  and  thrusts  out  knees  and  feet 

For  the  ripple  to  run  over  in  its  mirth  : 

Listening  the  while,  where  on  the  heap  of  stones 

The  white  breast  of  the  sea-lark  twitters  sweet. 


That  is  the  doctrine,  simple,  ancient,  true  ; 

Such  is  life's  trial,  as  old  earth  smiles  and  knows. 
If  you  loved  only  what  were  worth  your  love, 
Love  were  clear  gain,  and  wholly  well  for  you : 

Make  the  low  nature  better  by  your  throes! 
Give  earth  yourself,  go  up  for  gain  above  ! 


THE   LOST   LEADER 

JUST  for  a  handful  of  silver  he  left  us, 

Just  for  a  riband  to  stick  in  his  coat  — 
Found  the  one  gift  of  which  fortune  bereft  us, 

Lost  all  the  others  she  lets  us  devote  ; 
They,  with  the  gold  to  give,  doled  him  out  silver, 

So  much  was  theirs  who  so  little  allow'd  ; 
How  all  our  copper  had  gone  for  his  service  ! 

Rags  —  were  they  purple,  his  heart  had  been  proud ! 
We  that  had  loved  him  so,  follow'd  him,  honour'd  him, 

Lived  in  his  mild  and  magnificent  eye, 
Learn'd  his  great  language,  caught  his  clear  accents, 

Made  him  our  pattern  to  live  and  to  die  ! 
Shakespeare  was  of  us,  Milton  was  for  us, 

Burns,   Shelley,  were  with  us,  —  they  watch  from    theif 

graves  ! 
He  alone  breaks  from  the  van  and  the  freemen, 

—  He  alone  sinks  to  the  rear  and  the  slaves! 
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We  shall  march  prospering,  — not  thro'  his  presence; 

Songs  may  inspirit  us, — not  from  his  lyre; 
Deeds  will  be  done,  —  while  he  boasts  his  quiescence, 

Still  bidding  crouch  whom  the  rest  bade  aspire. 
Blot  out  his  name,  then,  record  one  lost  soul  more, 

One  task  more  declined,  one  more  footpath  untrod, 
One  more  devil's-triumph  and  sorrow  for  angels, 

One  wrong  more  to  man,  one  more  insult  to  God ! 
Life's  night  begins :  let  him  never  come  back  to  us  ! 

There  would  be  doubt,  hesitation,  and  pain, 
Forced  praise  on  our  part  —  the  glimmer  of  twilight, 

Never  glad  confident  morning  again  ! 
Best  fight  on  well,  for  we  taught  him  —  strike  gallantly9 

Menace  our  heart  ere  we  master  his  own  ; 
Then  let  him  receive  the  new  knowledge  and  wait  us, 
Pardon'd  in  heaven,  the  first  by  the  throne  ! 


SONGS   FROM   "PIPPA   PASSES" 

I 

THE  year 's  at  the  spring 
And  day  's  at  the  morn; 
Morning  's  at  seven  ; 
The  hill-side  's  dew-pearl'd ; 
The  lark  's  on  the  wing ; 
The  snail  's  on  the  thorn  : 
God  's  in  His  heaven  — 
All 's  right  with  the  world  ! 

II 

GIVE  her  but  a  least  excuse  to  love  me ! 

When  —  where  — 
How  —  can  this  arm  establish  her  above  me, 

If  fortune  fix'd  her  as  my  lady  there, 
There  already,  to  eternally  reprove  me  ? 

("  Hist !  "  —  said  Kate  the  queen  ; 
But  "  Oh,"  cried  the  maiden,  binding  her  tresses, 

"  'T  is  only  a  page  that  carols  unseen, 
Crumbling  your  hounds  their  messes  !  ") 
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Is  she  wrong'd?  —  To  the  rescue  of  her  honour, 

My  heart ! 
Is  she  poor  ?  —  What  cost  it  to  be  styled  a  donor  ? 

Merely  an  earth  to  cleave,  a  sea  to  part. 
But  that  fortune  should  have  thrust  all  this  upon  her! 

("  Nay,  list !  "  —  bade  Kate  the  queen  ; 
And  still  cried  the  maiden,  binding  her  tresses, 

"'T  is  only  a  page  that  carols  unseen, 
Fitting  your  hawks  their  jesses  !  ") 


THE    LAST   RIDE   TOGETHER 


I  SAID  —  Then,  dearest,  since  'tis  so, 
Since  now  at  length  my  fate  I  know, 
Since  nothing  all  my  love  avails, 
Since  all,  my  life  seem'd  meant  for,  fails, 

Since  this  was  written  and  needs  must  be  — 
My  whole  heart  rises  up  to  bless 
Your  name  in  pride  and  thankfulness  ! 
Take  back  the  hope  you  gave, —  I  claim 
Only  a  memory  of  the  same, 
—  And  this  beside,  if  you  will  not  blame, 

Your  leave  for  one  more  last  ride  with  me. 


My  mistress  bent  that  brow  of  hers  : 
Those  deep  dark  eyes  where  pride  demurs 
When  pity  would  be  softening  through, 
Fix'd  me  a  breathing-while  or  two 

With  life  or  death  in  the  balance  :  right! 
The  blood  replenish'd  me  again  ; 
My  last  thought  was  at  least  not  vain  : 
I  and  my  mistress,  side  by  side 
Shall  be  together,  breathe  and  ride, 
So,  one  day  more  am  I  deified. 

Who  knows  but  the  world  may  end  to-night? 

in 

Hush  !  if  you  saw  some  western  cloud 
All  billowy-bosom'd,  over-bow'd 
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By  many  benedictions  —  sun's 

And  moon's  and  evening  star's  at  once  — 

And  so,  you,  looking  and  loving  best, 
Conscious  grew,  your  passion  drew 
Cloud,  sunset,  moonrise,  star-shine  too, 
Down  on  you,  near  and  yet  more  near, 
Till  flesh  must  fade  for  heaven  was  here  !  — 
Thus  leant  she  and  lingered  — joy  and  fear  I 

Thus  lay  she  a  moment  on  my  breast. 

IV 

Then  we  began  to  ride.     My  soul 
Smooth'd  itself  out,  a  long-cramp'd  scroll 
Freshening  and  fluttering  in  the  wind. 
Past  hopes  already  lay  behind. 

What  need  to  strive  with  a  life  awry  ? 
Had  I  said  that,  had  I  done  this, 
So  might  I  gain,  so  might  I  miss. 
Might  she  have  loved  me  ?  just  as  well 
She  might  have  hated,  who  can  tell ! 
Where  had  I  been  now  if  the  worst  befell  ? 

And  here  we  are  riding,  she  and  I. 


Fail  I  alone,  in  words  and  deeds  ? 
Why,  all  men  strive  and  who  succeeds  ? 
We  rode ;  it  seem'd  my  spirit  flew, 
Saw  other  regions,  cities  new, 

As  the  world  rush'd  by  on  either  side. 
I  thought,  — All  labour,  yet  no  less 
Bear  up  beneath  their  unsuccess. 
Look  at  the  end  of  work,  contrast 
The  petty  done,  the  undone  vast. 
This  present  of  theirs  with  the  hopeful  past! 

I  hoped  she  would  love  me ;  here  we  ride. 

VI 

What  hand  and  brain  went  ever  pair'd? 
What  heart  alike  conceived  and  dared  ? 
What  act  proved  all  its  thought  had  been? 
What  will  but  felt  the  fleshly  screen  ? 
We  ride  and  I  see  her  bosom  heave. 
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There  's  many  a  crown  for  who  can  reach. 
Ten  lines,  a  statesman's  life  in  each  ! 
The  flag  stuck  on  a  heap  of  bones, 
A  soldier's  doing  !  what  atones  ? 
They  scratch  his  name  on  the  Abbey-stones. 
My  riding  is  better,  by  their  leave. 

VII 

What  does  it  all  mean,  poet  ?     Well, 
Your  brains  beat  into  rhythm,  you  tell 
What  we  felt  only  ;  you  express'd 
You  hold  things  beautiful  the  best, 

And  pace  them  in  rhyme  so,  side  by  side. 
'Tis  something,  nay  't  is  much  :  but  then, 
Have  you  yourself  what 's  best  for  men  ? 
Are  you  —  poor,  sick,  old  ere  your  time  — 
Nearer  one  whit  your  own  sublime 
Than  we  who  never  have  turn'd  a  rhyme  ? 

Sing,  riding  's  a  joy  !     For  me,  I  ride. 

VIII 

And  you,  great  sculptor  —  so.  you  gave 
A  score  of  years  to  Art,  her  slave, 
And  that 's  your  Venus,  whence  we  turn 
To  yonder  girl  that  fords  the  burn  ! 

You  acquiesce,  and  shall  I  repine  ? 
What,  man  of  music,  you  grown  grey 
With  notes  and  nothing  else  to  say, 
Is  this  your  sole  praise  from  a  friend, 
"  Greatly  his  opera's  strains  intend, 
But  in  music  we  know  how  fashions  end !  " 

I  gave  my  youth  ;  but  we  ride,  in  fine. 

IX 

Who  knows  what 's  fit  for  us  ?     Had  fate 
Proposed  bliss  here  should  sublimate 
My  being  —  had  I  sign'd  the  bond  — 
Still  one  must  lead  some  life  beyond, 

Have  a  bliss  to  die  with,  dim-descried 
This  foot  once  planted  on  the  goal, 
This  glory-garland  round  my  soul. 
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Could  I  descry  such  ?     Try  and  test ! 
I  sink  back  shuddering  from  the  quest. 
Earth  being  so  good,  would  heaven  seem  best? 
Now,  heaven  and  she  are  beyond  this  ride. 


And  yet  —  she  has  not  spoke  so  long  ! 
What  if  heaven  be  that,  fair  and  strong 
At  life's  best,  with  our  eyes  upturn'd 
Whither  life's  flower  is  first  discern'd, 

We,  fix'd  so,  ever  should  so  abide  ? 
What  if  we  still  ride  on,  we  two, 
With  life  for  ever  old  yet  new, 
Changed  not  in  kind  but  in  degree, 
The  instant  made  eternity, — 
And  heaven  just  prove  that  I  and  she 

Ride,  ride  together,  for  ever  ride  ? 


XI 

MATTHEW    ARNOLD 

(1822-1888) 

IT  is  hard  to  think  of  Matthew  Arnold  the 
schoolmaster,  the  literary  critic,  the  author 
of  "  Literature  and  Dogma,"  and  "  St.  Paul 
and  Protestantism,"  as  a  writer  of  passionate  if 
melancholy  love  songs  such  as  "  Tristram  and 
Iseult  "  and  "  Switzerland."  But  there  are  the 
songs,  filled  with  sadness,  yet  inspired,  too,  with 
a  courage  and  a  hope,  and  breathing  a  kind  of 
melancholy  joy  which  youth  fairly  hugs  to  its 
breast.  Youth  is  melancholy,  yet  courageous; 
and  Matthew  Arnold  seems  peculiarly  the  poet 
of  disappointed  youth.  He  lived  to  do  and  be 
what  we  know.  We  shall  live  and  do  and  be, 
though  for  the  moment  we  seem  to  carry  in  our 
arms  a  dead  infant,  and  all  around  is  a  boundless 
waste.  We  read  hiai  because  we  feel  that  he  has 
beheld  the  same  youthful  mirages  that  we  have 
beheld,  he  has  yearned  for  the  same  love  that  we 
thought  we  could  not  do  without,  and  he  has 
walked  into  the  same  valley  of  barrenness  and 
chilly  night  that  we  are  in. 

The  sentiment  of  melancholy  is  ingrained  in 
the  human  heart,  and  it  seems  as  if  out  of  it 
alone  could  come  conceptions  of  the  deepest 
poetic  beauty,  the  truest  sympathy  with  human 
ity.  The  sadness  of  Matthew  Arnold  is  the  uni 
versal  sadness  of  the  human  heart ;  and  as  the 
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youthful  poet  reads  him  he  may  feel  that  not 
every  one  can  read  these  lines  with  the  pleasure 
that  he  gets  from  them,  but  somehow  they  make 
his  heart  go  out  in  sympathy  and  hopefulness 
to  the  whole  world  of  youth  and  love  and  dis 
appointment  and  desire  to  attain  the  impossible. 
And  the  burden  of  life  is  taken  up  with  an  easier 
heart. 

Among  scholars  Matthew  Arnold  is  the  classic 
poet  of  "  Sohrab  and  Rustum,"  "  The  Scholar- 
Gypsy,"  and  "  Empedocles  on  ^Etna  " ;  but  it  is 
by  youth  that  he  is  loved  and  worshipped,  and  it 
seems  only  fair  to  introduce  him  by  those  poems 
which  can  inspire  a  passionate  liking. 

DOVER   BEACH 

THE  sea  is  calm  to-night. 

The  tide  is  full,  the  moon  lies  fair 

Upon  the  straits  ;  —  on  the  French  coast  the  light 

Gleams  and  is  gone  :  the  cliffs  of  England  stand, 

Glimmering  and  vast,  out  in  the  tranquil  bay. 

Come  to  the  window,  sweet  is  the  night-air ! 

Only,  from  the  long  line  of  spray 

Where  the  sea  meets  the  moon-blanch'd  sand, 

Listen  !  you  hear  the  grating  roar 

Of  pebbles  which  the  waves  draw  back,  and  fling, 

At  their  return,  up  the  high  strand, 

Begin,  and  cease,  and  then  again  begin, 

With  tremulous  cadence  slow,  and  bring 

The  eternal  note  of  sadness  in. 

Sophocles  long  ago 

Heard  it  on  the  ^Egean,  and  it  brought 

Into  his  mind  the  turbid  ebb  and  flow 

Of  human  misery ;  we 

Find  also  in  the  sound  a  thought, 

Hearing  it  by  this  distant  northern  sea. 
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The  Sea  of  Faith 

Was  once,  too,  at  the  full,  and  round  earth's  shore 

Lay  like  the  folds  of  a  bright  girdle  furl'd ! 

But  now  I  only  hear 

Its  melancholy,  long,  withdrawing  roar, 

Retreating,  to  the  breath 

Of  the  night-wind,  down  the  vast  edges  drear 

And  naked  shingles  of  the  world. 

Ah,  love,  let  us  be  true 

To  one  another  !  for  the  world,  which  seems 

To  lie  before  us  like  a  land  of  dreams, 

So  various,  so  beautiful,  so  new, 

Hath  really  neither  joy,  nor  love,  nor  light, 

Nor  certitude,  nor  peace,  nor  help  for  pain  ; 

And  we  are  here  as  on  a  darkling  plain 

Swept  with  confused  alarms  of  struggle  and  flight, 

Where  ignorant  armies  clash  by  night. 

SELF-DEPENDENCE 

WEARY  of  myself,  and  sick  of  asking 
What  I  am,  and  what  I  ought  to  be, 
At  this  vessel's  prow  I  stand,  which  bears  me 
Forwards,  forwards,  o'er  the  starlit  sea. 

And  a  look  of  passionate  desire 

O'er  the  sea  and  to  the  stars  I  send  : 

"  Ye  who  from  my  childhood  up  have  calm'd  me, 

Calm  me,  ah;  compose  me  to  the  end! 

"  Ah,  once  more,"  I  cried,  "  ye  stars,  ye  waters, 
On  my  heart  your  mighty  charm  renew ; 
Still,  still  let  me,  as  I  gaze  upon  you, 
Feel  my  soul  becoming  vast  like  you!  " 

From  the  intense,  clear,  star-sown  vault  of  heaven, 

Over  the  lit  sea's  unquiet  way, 

In  the  rustling  night-air  came  the  answer: 

"  Wouldst  thou  be  as  these  are  ?     Live  as  they. 

"  Unaffrighted  by  the  silence  round  them, 
Undistracted  by  the  sights  they  see, 
These  demand  not  that  the  things  without  them 
Yield  them  love,  amusement,  sympathy. 
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"  And  with  joy  the  stars  perform  their  shining, 
And  the  sea  its  long  moon-silver'd  roll ; 
For  self-poised  they  live,  nor  pine  with  noting 
All  the  fever  of  some  differing  soul. 

"  Bounded  by  themselves,  and  unregardful 
In  what  state  God's  other  works  may  be, 
In  their  own  tasks  all  their  powers  pouring, 
These  attain  the  mighty  life  you  see." 

O  air-born  voice  !  long  since,  severely  clear, 
A  cry  like  thine  in  mine  own  heart  I  hear : 
"  Resolve  to  be  thyself;  and  know  that  he 
Who  finds  himself,  loses  his  misery !  " 


SHAKESPEARE 

OTHERS  abide  our  question.     Thou  art  free. 
We  ask  and  ask  —  Thou  smilest  and  art  still, 
Out-topping  knowledge.     For  the  loftiest  hill, 
Who  to  the  stars  uncrowns  his  majesty, 
Planting  his  steadfast  footsteps  in  the  sea, 
Making  the  heaven  of  heavens  his  dwelling-place, 
Spares  but  the  cloudy  border  of  his  base 
To  the  foil'd  searching  of  mortality  ; 
And  thou,  who  didst  the  stars  and  sunbeams  know, 
Self-school'd,  self-scann'd,  self-honour'd,  self-secure, 
Didst  tread  on  earth  unguess'd  at.  —  Better -so  ! 
All  pains  the  immortal  spirit  must  endure, 
All  weakness  which  impairs,  all  griefs  which  bow, 
Find  their  sole  speech  in  that  victorious  brow. 


REQUIESCAT 

STREW  on  her  roses,  roses, 
And  never  a  spray  of  yew  ! 

In  quiet  she  reposes  ; 
Ah,  would  that  I  did  too  ! 

Her  mirth  the  world  required; 

She  bathed  it  in  smiles  of  glee. 
But  her  heart  was  tired,  tired, 

And  now  they  let  her  be. 
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Her  life  was  turning,  turning, 

In  mazes  of  heat  and  sound. 
But  for  peace  her  soul  was  yearning, 

And  now  peace  laps  her  round. 

Her  cabin'd,  ample  spirit, 

It  flutter'd  and  fail'd  for  breath 

To-night  it  doth  inherit 
The  vasty  hall  of  death. 


URANIA 

I  TOO  have  suffered  ;  yet  I  know 
She  is  not  cold,  though  she  seems  so. 
She  is  not  cold,  she  is  not  light ; 
But  our  ignoble  souls  lack  might. 

She  smiles  and  smiles,  and  will  not  sigh, 
While  we  for  hopeless  passion  die ; 
Yet  she  could  love,  those  eyes  declare, 
Were  but  men  nobler  than  they  are. 

Eagerly  once  her  gracious  ken 

Was  turn'd  upon  the  sons  of  men  ; 

But  light  the  serious  visage  grew  — 

She  look'd,  and  smiled,  and  saw  them  through. 

Our  petty  souls,  our  strutting  wits, 
Our  labour'd,  puny  passion-fits  — 
Ah,  may  she  scorn  them  still,  till  we 
Scorn  them  as  bitterly  as  she  ! 

Yet  show  her  once,  ye  heavenly  Powers, 
One  of  some  worthier  race  than  ours  ! 
One  for  whose  sake  she  once  might  prove 
How  deeply  she  who  scorns  can  love. 

His  eyes  be  like  the  starry  lights  — 
His  voice  like  sounds  of  summer  nights  — 
In  all  his  lovely  mien  let  pierce 
The  magic  of  the  universe  ! 

And  she  to  him  will  reach  her  hand, 
And  gazing  in  his  eyes  will  stand, 
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And  know  her  friend,  and  weep  for  glee, 
And  cry  :  Long,  long  I  >ri>e  looked  for  thee. 

Then  will  she  weep  ;  with  smiles,  till  then, 
Coldly  she  mocks  the  sons  of  men. 
Till  then,  her  lovely  eyes  maintain 
Their  pure,  unwavering,  deep  disdain. 


EUPHROSYNE 

I  MUST  not  say  that  thou  wast  true, 
Yet  let  me  say  that  thou  wast  fair ; 
And  they,  that  lovely  face  who  view, 
Why  should  they  ask  if  truth  be  there  ? 

Truth  —  what  is  truth  ?;    Two  bleeding  hearts, 
Wounded  by  men,  by  fortune  tried, 
Outwearied  with  their  lonely  parts, 
Vow  to  beat  henceforth  side  by  side. 

The  world  to  them  was  stern  and  drear, 
Their  lot  was  but  to  weep  and  moan. 
Ah,  let  them  keep  their  faith  sincere, 
For  neither  could  subsist  alone ! 

But  souls  whom  some  benignant  breath 
Hath  charm'd  at  birth  from  gloom  and  care, 
These  ask  no  love,  these  plight  no  faith, 
For  they  are  happy  as  they  are. 

The  world  to  them  may  homage  make, 
And  garlands  for  their  forehead  weave  ; 
And  what  the  world  can  give,  they  take  — 
But  they  bring  more  than  they  receive. 

They  shine  upon  the  world !    Their  ears 
To  one  demand  alone  are  coy ; 
They  will  not  give  us  love  and  tears, 
They  bring  us  light  and  warmth  and  joy. 

It  was  not  love  which  heaved  thy  breast, 
Fair  child  !  —  it  was  the  bliss  within. 
Adieu !  and  say  that  one,  at  least, 
Was  just  to  what  he  did  not  win. 
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CALAIS  SANDS 

A  THOUSAND  knights  have  rein'd  their  steeds 
To  watch  this  line  of  sand-hills  run, 
Along  the  never-silent  Strait, 
To  Calais  glittering  in  the  sun  ; 

To  look  tow'rd  Ardres'  Golden  Field 
Across  this  wide  aerial  plain, 
Which  glows  as  if  the  Middle  Age 
Were  gorgeous  upon  earth  again. 

Oh,  that  to  share  this  famous  scene, 

I  saw,  upon  the  open  sand, 

Thy  lovely  presence  at  my  side, 

Thy  shawl,  thy  look,  thy  smile,  thy  hand! 

How  exquisite  thy  voice  would  come, 
My  darling,  on  this  lonely  air! 
How  sweetly  would  the  fresh  sea-breeze 
Shake  loose  some  band  of  soft  brown  hair ! 

Yet  now  my  glance  but  once  hath  roved 
O'er  Calais  and  its  famous  plain  ; 
To  England's  cliffs  my  gaze  is  turn'd, 
On  the  blue  strait  mine  eyes  I  strain. 

Thou  comest !     Yes  !  the  vessel's  cloud 
Hangs  dark  upon  the  rolling  sea. 
Oh,  that  yon  sea-bird's  wings  were  mine, 
To  win  one  instant's  glimpse  of  thee  ! 

I  must  not  spring  to  grasp  thy  hand, 
To  woo  thy  smile,  to  seek  thine  eye  ; 
But  I  may  stand  far  off,  and  gaze, 
And  watch  thee  pass  unconscious  by, 

And  spell  thy  looks,  and  guess  thy  thoughts, 
Mixt  with  the  idlers  on  the  pier.  — 
Ah,  might  I  always  rest  unseen, 
So  I  might  have  thee  always  near  ! 

To-morrow  hurry  through  the  fields, 
Of  Flanders  to  the  storied  Rhine  ! 
To-night  those  soft-fringed  eyes  shall  close 
Beneath  one  roof,  my  queen  !  with  mine. 
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SWITZERLAND 

i.    MEETING 

AGAIN  I  see  my  bliss  at  hand, 

The  town,  the  lake  are  here ; 

My  Marguerite  smiles  upon  the  strand, 

Unalter'd  with  the  year. 

I  know  that  graceful  figure  fair, 
That  cheek  of  languid  hue; 
I  know  that  soft,  enkerchief'd  hair, 
And  those  sweet  eyes  of  blue. 

Again  I  spring  to  make  my  choice  ; 
Again  in  tones  of  ire 
I  hear  a  God's  tremendous  voice : 
"  Be  counsell'd,  and  retire." 

Ye  guiding  Powers  who  join  and  part, 
What  would  ye  have  with  me  ? 
Ah,  warn  some  more  ambitious  heart, 
And  let  the  peaceful  be  ! 


2.    PARTING 

YE  storm-winds  of  Autumn! 

Who  rush  by,  who  shake 

The  window,  and  ruffle 

The  gleam-lighted  lake ; 

Who  cross  to  the  hill-side 

Thin-sprinkled  with  farms, 

Where  the  high  woods  strip  sadly 

Their  yellowing  arms  — 

Ye  are  bound  for  the  mountains! 

Ah  !  with  you  let  me  go 

Where  your  cold,  distant  barrier, 

The  vast  range  of  snow, 

Through  the  loose  clouds  lifts  dimly 

Its  white  peaks  in  air  — 

How  deep  is  their  stillness  ! 

Ah,  would  I  were  there  ! 

But  on  the  stairs  what  voice  is  this  I  hear, 
Buoyant  as  morning,  and  as  morning  clear? 
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Say,  has  some  wet  bird-haunted  English  lawn 
Lent  it  the  music  of  its  trees  at  dawn  ? 
Or  was  it  from  some  sun-fleck'd  mountain-brook 
That  the  sweet  voice  its  upland  clearness  took? 

Ah  !  it  comes  nearer  — 

Sweet  notes,  this  way ! 

Hark  !  fast  by  the  window 
The  rushing  winds  go, 
To  the  ice-cumber'd  gorges, 
The  vast  seas  of  snow  ! 
There  the  torrents  drive  upward 
Their  rock-strangled  hum ; 
There  the  avalanche  thunders 
The  hoarse  torrent  dumb. 
—  I  come,  O  ye  mountains  ! 
Ye  torrents,  I  come ! 

But  who  is  this,  by  the  half-open'd  door, 
Whose  figure  casts  a  shadow  on  the  floor? 
The  sweet  blue  eyes  —  the  soft,  ash-colour'd  hair- 
The  cheeks  that  still  their  gentle  paleness  wear — 
The  lovely  lips,  with  their  arch  smile  that  tells 
The  unconquer'd  joy  in  which  her  spirit  dwells  — 

Ah!  they  bend  nearer  — 

Sweet  lips,  this  way ! 

Hark  !  the  wind  rushes  past  us ! 
Ah  !  with  that  let  me  go 
To  the  clear,  waning  hill-side, 
Unspotted  by  snow, 
There  to  watch,  o'er  the  sunk  vale, 
The  frore  mountain-wall, 
Where  the  niched  snow -bed  sprays  down 
Its  powdery  fall. 
There  its  dusky  blue  clusters 
The  aconite  spreads ; 
There  the  pines  slope,  the  cloud-strips 
Hung  soft  in  their  heads. 
No  life  but,  at  moments, 
The  mountain-bee's  hum. 
—  I  come,  O  ye  mountains! 
Ye  pine-woods,  I  come ! 
20 
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Forgive  me  !  forgive  me  ! 

Ah,  Marguerite,  fain 
Would  these  arms  reach  to  clasp  thee! 

But  see  !  't  is  in  vain. 

In  the  void  air,  towards  thee, 
My  stretch'd  arms  are  cast; 

But  a  sea  rolls  between  us  — 
Our  different  past ! 

To  the  lips,  ah  !  of  others 
Those  lips  have  been  prest, 

And  others,  ere  I  was, 

Were  strain'd  to  that  breast j 

Far,  far  from  each  other 

Our  spirits  have  grown; 
And  what  heart  knows  another? 

Ah  !  who  knows  his  own  ? 

Blow,  ye  winds  !  lift  me  with  you  t 

I  come  to  the  wild. 
Fold  closely,  O  Nature ! 

Thine  arms  round  thy  child. 

To  thee  only  God  granted 

A  heart  ever  new  — 
To  all  always  open, 

To  all  always  true. 

Ah  !  calm  me,  restore  me; 

And  dry  up  my  tears 
On  tliy  high  mountain-platforms, 

WThere  morn  first  appears  ; 

Where  the  white  mists,  for  ever, 
Are  spread  and  upfurl'd  — 

In  the  stir  of  the  forces 
Whence  issued  the  world. 

3.   A  FAREWELL 

MY  horse's  feet  beside  the  lake, 

Where  sweet  the  unbroken  moonbeams  lay, 

Sent  echoes  through  the  night  to  wake 

Each  glistening  strand,  each  heath-fringed  bay. 
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The  poplar  avenue  was  pass'd 

And  the  roof'd  bridge  that  spans  the  stream  ; 

Up  the  steep  street  I  hurried  fast, 

Led  by  thy  taper's  starlike  beam. 

I  came  !  I  saw  thee  rise  !  —  the  blood 
Pour'd  flushing  to  thy  languid  cheek. 
Lock'd  in  each  other's  arms  we  stood, 
In  tears,  with  hearts  too  full  to  speak. 

Days  flew;  —  ah,  soon  I  could  discern 

A  trouble  in  thine  alter'd  air  ! 

Thy  hand  lay  languidly  in  mine, 

Thy  cheek  was  grave,  thy  speech  grew  rare. 

I  blame  thee  not !  —  this  heart,  I  know, 
To  be  long  loved  was  never  framed  ; 
For  something  in  its  depths  doth  glow 
Too  strange,  too  restless,  too  untamed. 

And  women  —  things  that  live  and  move 
Mined  by  the  fever  of  the  soul  — 
They  seek  to  find  in  those  they  love 
Stern  strength,  and  promise  of  control. 

They  ask  not  kindness,  gentle  ways  — 
These  they  themselves  have  tried  and  known ; 
They  ask  a  soul  which  never  sways 
With  the  blind  gusts  that  shake  their  own. 

I  too  have  felt  the  load  I  bore 
In  a  too  strong  emotion's  sway  ; 
I  too  have  wish'd,  no  woman  more, 
This  starting,  feverish  heart  away. 

I  too  have  long'd  for  trenchant  force, 
And  will  like  a  dividing  spear  ; 
Have  praised  the  keen,  unscrupulous  course, 
Which  knows  no  doubt,  which  feels  no  fear. 

But  in  the  world  I  learnt,  what  there 
Thou  too  wilt  surely  one  day  prove, 
That  will,  that  energy,  though  rare, 
Are  yet  far,  far  less  rare  than  love. 
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Go,  then  !  —  till  time  and  fate  impress 
This  truth  on  thee,  be  mine  no  more  I 
They  will !  —  for  thou,  I  feel,  not  less 
Than  I,  wast  destined  to  this  lore. 

We  school  our  manners,  act  our  parts  — 
But  He,  who  sees  us  through  and  through, 
Knows  that  the  bent  of  both  our  hearts 
Was  to  be  gentle,  tranquil,  true. 

And  though  we  wear  out  life,  alas ! 
Distracted  as  a  homeless  wind,  < 

In  beating  where  we  must  not  pass, 
In  seeking  what  we  shall  not  find  ; 

Yet  we  shall  one  day  gain,  life  past, 
Clear  prospect  o'er  our  being's  whble; 
Shall  see  ourselves,  and  learn  at  last     - 
Our  true  affinities  of  soul. 

We  shall  not  then  deny  a  course 
To  every  thought  the  mass  ignore  ; 
We  shall  not  then  call  hardness  force, 
Nor  lightness  wisdom  any  more. 

Then,  in  the  eternal  Father's  smile, 
Our  soothed,  encouraged  souls  will  dare 
To  seem  as  free  from  pride  and  guile, 
As  good,  as  generous,  as  they  are. 

Then  we  shall  know  our  friends  !  — though  much 
Will  have  been  lost  —  the  help  in  strife, 
The  thousand  sweet,  still  joys  of  such 
As  hand  in  hand  face  earthly  life  — 

Though  these  be  lost,  there  will  be  yet 
A  sympathy  august  and  pure  ; 
Ennobled  by  a  vast  regret, 
And  by  contrition  seal'd  thrice  sure. 

And  we,  whose  ways  were  unlike  here, 
May  then  more  neighbouring  courses  ply; 
May  to  each  other  be  brought  near, 
And  greet  across  infinity. 
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How  sweet,  unreach'd  by  earthly  jars, 
My  sister  !  to  maintain  with  thee 
The  hush  among  the  shining  stars, 
The  calm  upon  the  moonlit  sea  ! 

How  sweet  to  feel,  on  the  boon  air, 
All  our  unquiet  pulses  cease  ! 
To  feel  that  nothing  can  impair 
The  gentleness,  the  thirst  for  peace  — 

The  gentleness  too  rudely  hurl'd 
On  this  wild  earth  of  hate  and  fear  ; 
The  thirst  for  peace  a  raving  world 
Would  never  let  us  satiate  here. 


4.     ISOLATION.     To  MARGUERITE 

WE  were  apart ;  yet,  day  by  day, 

I  bade  my  heart  more  constant  be. 

I  bade  it  keep  the  world  away, 

And  grow  a  home  for  only  thee  ; 

Nor  fear'd  but  thy  love  likewise  grew, 

Like  mine,  each  day,  more  tried,  more  true. 

The  fault  was  grave  !     I  might  have  known, 
What  far  too  soon,  alas  !  I  learn'd  — 
The  heart  can  bind  itself  alone, 
And  faith  may  oft  be  unreturn'd. 
Self-sway'd  our  feelings  ebb  and  swell  — 
Thou  lov'st  no  more  ;  —  Farewell !  Farewell ! 

Farewell !  —  and  thou,  thou  lonely  heart, 

Which  never  yet  without  remorse 

Even  for  a  moment  didst  depart 

From  thy  remote  and  sphered  course 

To  haunt  the  place  where  passions  reign  — 

Back  to  thy  solitude  again  ! 

Back  !  with  the  conscious  thrill  of  shame 
\Vhich  Luna  felt,  that  summer-night. 
Flash  through  her  pure  immortal  frame, 
When  she  forsook  the  starry  height 
To  hang  over  Endymion's  sleep 
Upon  the  pine-grown  Latmian  steep. 
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Yet  she,  chaste  queen,  had  never  proved 
How  vain  a  thing  is  mortal  love, 
Wandering  in  Heaven,  far  removed. 
But  thou  hast  long  had  place  to  prove 
This  truth  —  to  prove,  and  make  thine  own  : 
"  Thou  hast  been,  shalt  be,  art,  alone." 

Or,  if  not  quite  alone,  yet  they 
Which  touch  thee  are  unmating  things  — 
Ocean  and  clouds  and  night  and  day  ; 
Lorn  autumns  and  triumphant  springs; 
And  life,  and  others'  joy  and  pain, 
And  love,  if  love,  of  happier  men. 

Of  happier  men  —  for  they,  at  least, 

Have  dream' d  two  human  hearts  might  blend 

In  one,  and  were  through  faith  released 

From  isolation  without  end 

Prolong'cl  ;  nor  knew,  although  not  less 

Alone  than  thou,  their  loneliness. 


5.   To  MARGUERITE  —  CONTINUED 

YES  !  in  the  sea  of  life  enisled, 

With  echoing  straits  between  us  thrown, 

Dotting  the  shoreless  watery  wild, 

We  mortal  millions  live  alone. 

The  islands  feel  the  enclasping  flow, 

And  then  their  endless  bounds  they  know. 

But  when  the  moon  their  hollows  lights, 
And  they  are  swept  by  balms  of  spring, 
And  in  their  glens,  on  starry  nights, 
The  nightingales  divinely  sing; 
And  lovely  notes,  from  shore  to  shore, 
Across  the  sounds  and  channels  pour  — 

Oh  !  then  a  longing  like  despair 

Is  to  their  farthest  caverns  sent ; 

Por  surely  once,  they  feel,  we  were 

Parts  of  a  single  continent ! 

Now  round  us  spreads  the  watery  plain  — 

Oh  might  our  marges  meet  again  ! 
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Who  order'd,  that  their  longing's  fire 
Should  be,  as  soon  as  kindled,  cool'd  ? 
Who  renders  vain  their  deep  desire  ?  — 
A  God,  a  God  their  severance  ruled  ! 
And  bade  betwixt  their  shores  to  be 
The  unplumb'd,  salt,  estranging  sea. 

6.  ABSENCE 

IN  this  fair  stranger's  eyes  of  grey 
Thine  eyes,  my  love  !     I  see. 
I  shiver;  for  the  passing  day 
Had  borne  me  far  from  thee. 

This  is  the  curse  of  life  !  that  not 
A  nobler,  calmer  train 
Of  wiser  thoughts  and  feelings  blot 
Our  passions  from  our  brain  ; 

But  each  day  brings  its  petty  dust 
Our  soon-choked  souls  to  fill, 
And  we  forget  because  we  must 
And  not  because  we  will. 

I  struggle  towards  the  light ;  and  ye, 
Once-long'd-for  storms  of  love  ! 
If  with  the  light  ye  cannot  be, 
I  bear  that  ye  remove. 

I  struggle  towards  the  light  —  but  oh, 
While  yet  the  night  is  chill, 
Upon  time's  barren,  stormy  flow, 
Stay  with  me,  Marguerite,  still! 

7.   THE  TERRACE  AT  BERNE 
(Composed  Ten  Years  after  the  Preceding) 

TEN  years !  —  and  to  my  waking  eye 
Once  more  the  roofs  of  Berne  appear ; 
The  rocky  banks,  the  terrace  high, 
The  stream  !  —  and  do  I  linger  here  ? 

The  clouds  are  on  the  Oberland, 

The  Jungfrau  snows  look  faint  and  far  ; 
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But  bright  are  those  green  fields  at  hand, 
And  through  those  fields  comes  down  the  Aar, 

And  from  the  blue  twin-lakes  it  comes, 
Flows  by  the  town,  the  churchyard  fair  ; 
And  'neath  the  garden-walk  it  hums, 
The  house!  —  and  is  my  Marguerite  there? 

Ah,  shall  I  see  thee,  while  a  flush 
Of  startled  pleasure  floods  thy  brow, 
Quick  through  the  oleanders  brush, 
And  clap  thy  hands,  and  cry  :  'Tis  thou  ! 

Or  hast  thou  long  since  wander'd  back, 
Daughter  of  France  !  to  France,  thy  home ; 
And  flitted  down  the  flowery  track 
Where  feet  like  thine  too  lightly  come  ? 

Doth  riotous  laughter  now  replace 
Thy  smile ;  and  rouge,  with  stony  glare, 
Thy  cheek's  soft  hue  ;  and  fluttering  lace 
The  kerchief  that  enwound  thy  hair? 

Or  is  it  over  ?  —  art  thou  dead  ?  — 
Dead  !  —  and  no  warning  shiver  ran 
Across  my  heart,  to  say  thy  thread 
Of  life  was  cut,  and  closed  thy  span ! 

Could  from  earth's  ways  that  figure  slight 
Be  lost,  and  I  not  feel  't  was  so  ? 
Of  that  fresh  voice  the  gay  delight 
Fail  from  earth's  air,  and  I  not  know  ? 

Or  shall  I  find  thee  still,  but  changed, 
But  not  the  Marguerite  of  thy  prime  ? 
With  all  thy  being  re-arranged, 
Pass'd  through  the  crucible  of  time; 

vVith  spirit  vanish 'd,  beauty  waned, 
And  hardly  yet  a  glance,  a  tone, 
A  gesture  —  anything  —  retain'd 
Of  all  that  was  my  Marguerite's  own  ? 

I  will  not  know  !     For  wherefore  try, 
To  things  by  mortal  course  that  live, 
A  shadowy  durability, 
For  which  they  were  not  meant,  to  give  ? 
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Like  driftwood  spars,  which  meet  and  pass 

Upon  the  boundless  ocean-plain, 

So  on  the  sea  of  life,  alas  ! 

Man  meets  man  —  meets,  and  quits  again. 

I  knew  it  when  my  life  was  young ; 
I  feel  it  still,  now  youth  is  o'er. 
—  The  mists  are  on  the  mountain  hung, 
And  Marguerite  I  shall  see  no  more. 


FROM   "TRISTRAM   AND    ISEULT " 

PART   III 

DEAR  saints,  it  is  not  sorrow,  as  I  hear, 

Not  suffering,  which  shuts  up  eye  and  ear 

To  all  that  has  delighted  them  before, 

And  lets  us  be  what  we  were  once  no  more. 

No,  we  may  suffer  deeply,  yet  retain 

Power  to  be  moved  and  soothed,  for  all  our  pain, 

By  what  of  old  pleased  us,  and  will  again. 

No,  'tis  the  gradual  furnace  of  the  world, 

In  whose  hot  air  our  spirits  are  upcurl'd 

Until  they  crumble,  or  else  grow  like  steel  — 

Which  kills  in  us  the  bloom,  the  youth,  the  spring- 

Which  leaves  the  fierce  necessity  to  feel, 

But  takes  away  the  power  —  this  can  avail, 

By  drying  up  our  joy  in  everything, 

To  make  our  former  pleasures  all  seem  stale. 

This,  or  some  tyrannous  single  thought,  some  fit 

Of  passion,  which  subdues  our  souls  to  it, 

Till  for  its  sake  alone  we  live  and  move  — 

Call  it  ambition,  or  remorse,  or  love  — 

This  too  can  change  us  wholly,  and  make  seem 

All  which  we  did  before,  shadow  and  dream. 

And  yet,  I  swear,  it  angers  me  to  see 
How  this  fool  passion  gulls  men  potently ; 
Being,  in  truth,  but  a  diseased  unrest, 
And  an  unnatural  overheat  at  best. 
How  they  are  full  of  languor  and  distress 
Not  having  it ;  which  when  they  do  possess, 
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They  straightway  are  burnt  up  with  fume  and  care, 
And  spend  their  lives  in  posting  here  and  there 
Where  this  plague  drives  them;  and  have  little  ease, 
Are  furious  with  themselves,  and  hard  to  please. 
Like  that  bold  Caesar,  the  famed  Roman  wight, 
Who  wept  at  reading  of  a  Grecian  knight 
Who  made  a  name  at  younger  years  than  he ; 
Or  that  renown'd  mirror  of  chivalry, 
Prince  Alexander,  Philip's  peerless  son, 
Who  carried  the  great  war  from  Macedon 
Into  the  Soudan's  realm,  and  thunder'd  on 
To  die  at  thirty-five  in  Babylon. 


A   SUMMER   NIGHT  , 

IN  the  deserted,  moon-blanch'd  street, 

How  lonely  rings  the  echo  of  my  feet ! 

Those  windows,  which  I  gaze  at,  frown, 

Silent  and  white,  unopening  down, 

Repellent  as  the  world ;  —  but  see, 

A  break  between  the  housetops  shows 

The  moon  !  and,  lost  behind  her,  fading  dim 

Into  the  dewy  dark  obscurity 

Down  at  the  far  horizon's  rim, 

Doth  a  whole  tract  of  heaven  disclose ! 

And  to  my  mind  the  thought 

Is  on  a  sudden  brought 

Of  a  past  night,  and  a  far  different  scene. 

Headlands  stood  out  into  the  moonlit  deep 

As  clearly  as  at  noon  ; 

The  spring-tide's  brimming  flow 

Heaved  dazzlingly  between  ; 

Houses,  with  long  white  sweep, 

Girdled  the  glistening  bay; 

Behind,  through  the  soft  air, 

The  blue  haze-cradled  mountains  spread  away, 

The  night  was  far  more  fair — 

But  the  same  restless  pacings  to  and  fro, 

And  the  same  vainly  throbbing  heart  was  there, 

And  the  same  bright,  calm  moon. 
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And  the  calm  moonlight  seems  to  say  : 

Hast  thou  then  still  the  old  unquiet  breast, 

Which  neither  deadens  into  rest, 

Nor  ever  feels  the  fiery  glow 

That  whirls  the  spirit  from  itself  away, 

But  fluctuates  to  and  fro, 

Never  by  passion  quite  possessed 

And  never  quite  benumb* d  by  the  world's  sway  ?-— 

And  I,  I  know  not  if  to  pray 

Still  to  be  what  I  am,  or  yield  ancl  be 

Like  all  the  other  men  I  see. 

For  most  men  in  a  brazen  prison  live, 

Where,  in  the  sun's  hot  eye, 

With  heads  bent  o'er  their  toil,  they  languidly 

Their  lives  to  some  unmeaning  taskwork  give, 

Dreaming  of  nought  beyond  their  prison-wall. 

And  as,  year  after  year, 

Fresh  products  of  their  barren  labour  fall 

From  their  tired  hands,  and  rest 

Never  yet  comes  more  near. 

Gloom  settles  slowly  down  over  their  breast ; 

And  while  they  try  to  stem 

The  waves  of  mournful  thought  by  which  they  are  prest 

Death  in  their  prison  reaches  them, 

Unfreed,  having  seen  nothing,  still  unblest. 

And  the  rest,  a  few, 

Escape  their  prison  and  depart 

On  the  wide  ocean  of  life  anew. 

There  the  freed  prisoner,  where'er  his  heart 

Listeth,  will  sail ; 

Nor  doth  he  know  how  there  prevail, 

Despotic  on  that  sea, 

Trade-winds  which  cross  it  from  eternity. 

Awhile  he  holds  some  false  way,  undebarr'd 

By  thwarting  signs,  and  braves 

The  freshening  wind  and  blackening  waves. 

And  then  the  tempest  strikes  him ;  and  between 

The  lightning-bursts  is  seen 

Only  a  driving  wreck, 

And  the  pale  master  on  his  spar-strewn  deck 
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With  anguish 'd  face  and  flying  hair 

Grasping  the  rudder  hard, 

Still  bent  to  make  some  port  he  knows  not  where, 

Still  standing  for  some  false,  impossible  shore. 

And  sterner  comes  the  roar 

Of  sea  and  wind,  and  through  the  deepening  gloom 

Fainter  and  fainter  wreck  and  helmsman  loom, 

And  he  too  disappears,  and  comes  no  more. 

Is  there  no  life,  but  these  alone  ? 
Madman  or  slave,  must  man  be  one  ? 

Plainness  and  clearness  without  shadow  of  stain  ! 

Clearness  divirre ! 

Ye  heavens,  whose  pure  dark  regions  have  no  sign 

Of  languor,  though  so  calm,  and,  though  so  great, 

Are  yet  untroubled  and  unpassionate  ; 

Who,  though  so  noble,  share  in  the  world's  toil, 

And,  though  so  task'd,  keep  free  from  dust  and  soil  • 

I  will  not  say  that  your  mild  deeps  retain 

A  tinge,  it  may  be,  of  their  silent  pain 

Who  have  long'd  deeply  once,  and  long'd  in  vain  — 

But  I  will  rather  say  that  you  remain 

A  world  above  man's  head,  to  let  him  see 

How  boundless  might  his  soul's  horizons  be, 

How  vast,  yet  of  what  clear  transparency ! 

How  it  were  good  to  abide  there,  and  breathe  free; 

How  fair  a  lot  to  fill 

Is  left  to  each  man  still ! 


XII 

HENRY    WADSWORTH    LONG 
FELLOW 

(1807-1882) 

LONGFELLOW    has    been    perhaps    the 
most    popular    poet    of    modern    times, 
both  in  England  and  in  America.     The 
sweet  melody  of  his  verse,  his  home-like  purity 
and  affection,  his  perennial  good  temper,  his  cul 
ture  and  refined  gentleness,  have  made  him  the 
friend  of  millions,  and  he  has  inspired  and  up 
lifted  the  hearts  of  many  thousands. 

By  American  critics  he  has  doubtless  been  over 
praised,  and  in  some  quarters  we  now  see  a  re 
action  against  his  primacy  in  American  literature, 
but  Andrew  Lang  says : 

"  Longfellow,  though  not  a  very  great  magician  and 
master  of  language,  —  not  a  Keats  by  any  means,  —  has 
often,  by  sheer  force  of  plain  simplicity,  struck  exactly 
the  right  note,  and  matched  his  thought  with  music  that 
haunts  us  and  will  not  be  forgotten." 

Walt  Whitman  has  struck  the  keynote  of 
modern  criticism  of  Longfellow  when  he  says: 

"He  comes  as  the  poet  of  melody,  courtesy,  defer 
ence,  .  .  .  poet  of  all  sympathetic  gentleness  and  uni 
versal  poet  of  women  and  young  people." 

Longfellow  is  one  of  the  very  few  modern 
poets  whose  verse  can  be  read  and  understood 
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by  children,  and  it  is  and  must  long  remain  the 
standard  of  the  schools.  And  besides,  thousands 
of  common  readers,  who  will  never  care  for  any 
other  poet,  will  be  fascinated  by  Longfellow's 
melodious  sweetness,  his  pensive  reflection  of  the 
loveliness  of  the  world,  his  beautifying  of  good 
ness,  and  his  gentle  faith. 

A   PSALM   OF   LIFE 

WHAT  THE  HEART  OF  THE  YOUNG   MAN   SAID  TO  THE 
PSALMIST 

TELL  me  not,  in  mournful  numbers, 

Life  is  but  an  empty  dream  !  — 
For  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumbers, 

And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

Life  is  real !     Life  13  earnest ! 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal ; 
Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  returnest, 

Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 

Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow, 

Is  our  destined  end  or  way; 
But  to  act,  that  each  to-morrow 

Find  us  farther  than  to-day. 

Art  is  long,  and  Time  is  fleeting, 

And  our  hearts,  though  stout  ana  brave; 

Still,  like  muffled  drums,  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave. 

In  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle, 

In  the  bivouac  of  Life, 
Be  not  like  dumb,  driven  cattle ! 

Be  a  hero  in  the  strife  ! 

Trust  no  Future,  howe'er  pleasant ! 

Let  the  dead  Past  bury  its  dead ! 
Act,  —  act  in  the  living  Present ! 

Heart  within,  and  God  o'erhead  ! 
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Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 

And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time ; 

Footprints,  that  perhaps  another, 
Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main, 

A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother, 
Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 

Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing, 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate  ; 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 

Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait. 


THE   VILLAGE   BLACKSMITH 

UNDER  a  spreading  chestnut-tree 

The  village  smithy  stands  ; 
The  smith,  a  mighty  man  is  he, 

With  large  and  sinewy  hands  ; 
And  the  muscles  of  his  brawny  arms 

Are  strong  as  iron  bands. 

His  hair  is  crisp,  and  black,  and  long, 

His  face  is  like  the  tan ; 
His  brow  is  wet  with  honest  sweat, 

He  earns  whate'er  he  can, 
And  looks  the  whole  world  in  the  face, 

For  he  owes  not  any  man. 

Week  in,  week  out,  from  morn  till  nigh. 

You  can  hear  his  bellows  blow; 
You  can  hear  him  swing  his  heavy  sledge 

With  measured  beat  and  slow, 
Like  a  sexton  ringing  the  village  bell, 

When  the  evening  sun  is  low. 

And  children  coming  home  from  school 

Look  in  at  the  open  door ; 
They  love  to  see  the  flaming  forge, 

And  hear  the  bellows  roar, 
And  catch  the  burning  sparks  that  fly 

Like  chaff  from  a  threshing-floor. 
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He  goes  on  Sunday  to  the  church, 

And  sits  among  his  boys  ; 
He  hears  the  parson  pray  and  preach, 

He  hears  his  daughter's  voice, 
Singing  in  the  village  choir, 

And  it  makes  his  heart  rejoice. 

It  sounds  to  him  like  her  mother's  voice, 

Singing  in  Paradise  ! 
He  needs  must  think  of  her  once  more, 

How  in  the  grave  she  lies  ; 
And  with  his  hard,  rough  hand  he  wipes 

A  tear  out  of  his  eyes. 

Toiling,  —  rejoicing,  —  sorrowing, 
Onward  through  life  he  goes  ; 

Each  morning  sees  some  task  begin, 
Each  evening  sees  its  close  ; 

Something  attempted,  something  done, 
Has  earned  a  night's  repose. 

Thanks,  thanks  to  thee,  my  worthy  friend, 
For  the  lesson  thou  hast  taught ! 

Thus  at  the  flaming  forge  of  life 
Our  fortunes  must  be  wrought ; 

Thus  on  its  sounding  anvil  shaped 
Each  burning  deed  and  thought ! 


THE   SKELETON    IN   ARMOR 

"  SPEAK  !  speak  !  thou  fearful  guest ! 
Who,  with  thy  hollow  breast 
Still  in  rude  armor  drest, 

Comest  to  daunt  me  ! 
Wrapt  not  in  Eastern  balms, 
But  with  thy  fleshless  palms 
Stretched,  as  if  asking  alms, 

Why  dost  thou  haunt  me  ?  " 

Then,  from  those  cavernous  eyes, 
Pale  flashes  seemed  to  rise, 
As  when  the  Northern  skies 
Gleam  in  December ; 
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And,  like  the  water's  flow 
Under  December's  snow, 
Came  a  dull  voice  of  woe 
From  the  heart's  chamber. 

"  I  was  a  Viking  old  ! 
My  deeds,  though  manifold, 
No  Skald  in  song  has  told, 
No  Saga  taught  thee  ! 
Take  heed  that  in  thy  verse 
Thou  dost  the  tale  rehearse, 
Else  dread  a  dead  man's  curse ; 
For  this  I  sought  thee. 

"  Far  in  the  Northern  Land, 
By  the  wild  Baltic's  strand, 
I,  with  my  childish  hand, 
Tamed  the  gerfalcon ; 
And,  with  my  skates  fast-bound, 
Skimmed  the  half-frozen  Sound, 
That  the  poor  whimpering  hound 
Trembled  to  walk  on. 

"  Oft  to  his  frozen  lair 
Tracked  I  the  grisly  bear, 
While  from  my  path  the  hare 
Fled  like  a  shadow  ; 
Oft  through  the  forest  dark 
Followed  the  were-wolf's  bark, 
Until  the  soaring  lark 
Sang  from  the  meadow. 

"  But  when  I  older  grew, 
Joining  a  corsair's  crew, 
O'er  the  dark  sea  I  flew 

With  the  marauders. 
Wild  was  the  life  we  led; 
Many  the  souls  that  sped, 
Many  the  hearts  that  bled, 

By  our  stern  orders. 

"  Many  a  wassail-bout 
Wore  the  long  Winter  out; 
Often  our  midnight  shout 
Set  the  cocks  crowing, 
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As  we  the  Berserk's  tale 

Measured  in  cups  of  ale, 

Draining  the  oaken  pail 

Filled  to  o'erflowing. 

"  Once  as  I  told  in  glee 
Tales  of  the  stormy  sea, 
Soft  eyes  did  gaze  on  me, 

Burning  yet  tender ; 
And  as  the  white  stars  shine 
On  the  dark  Norway  pine, 
On  that  dark  heart  of  mine 

Fell  their  soft  splendor. 

"  I  wooed  the  blue-eyed  maid, 
Yielding,  yet  half  afraid, 
And  in  the  forest's  shade 

Our  vows  were  plighted. 
Under  its  loosened  vest 
Fluttered  her  little  breast, 
Like  birds  within  their  nest 

By  the  hawk  frighted. 

"  Bright  in  her  father's  hall 
Shields  gleamed  upon  the  wall, 
Loud  sang  the  minstrels  all 

Chanting  his  glory ; 
When  of  old  Hildebrand 
I  asked  his  daughter's  hand, 
Mute  did  the  minstrels  stand 

To  hear  my  story. 

"  While  the  brown  ale  he  quaffed. 
Loud  then  the  champion  laughed, 
And  as  the  wind-gusts  waft 

The  sea-foam  brightly, 
So  the  loud  laugh  of  scorn, 
Out  of  those  lips  unshorn, 
From  the  deep  drinking-horn 

Blew  the  foam  lightly. 

"  She  was  a  Prince's  child, 
I  but  a  Viking  wild, 
And  though  she  blushed  and  smiled, 
I  was  discarded  ' 
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Should  not  the  dove  so  white 
Follow  the  sea-mew's  flight? 
Why  did  they  leave  that  night 
Her  nest  unguarded? 

"  Scarce  had  I  put  to  sea, 
Bearing  the  maid  with  me,  — 
Fairest  of  all  was  she 

Among  the  Norsemen  !  — 
When  on  the  white  sea-strand, 
Waving  his  armed  hand, 
Saw  we  old  Hildebrand, 

With  twenty  horsemen. 

"  Then  launched  they  to  the  blast, 
Bent  like  a  reed  each  mast, 
Yet  we  were  gaining  fast, 

When  the  wind  failed  us; 
And  with  a  sudden  flaw 
Came  round  the  gusty  Skaw, 
So  that  our  foe  we  saw 

Laugh  as  he  hailed  us. 

"And  as  to  catch  the  gale 
Round  veered  the  flapping  sail, 
'  Death  ! '  was  the  helmsman's  haiL 

*  Death  without  quarter  ! ' 
Midships  with  iron  keel 
Struck  we  her  ribs  of  steel ; 
Down  her  black  hulk  did  reel 

Through  the  black  water ! 

"  As  with  his  wings  aslant, 
Sails  the  fierce  cormorant, 
Seeking  some  rocky  haunt, 

With  his  prey  laden, — 
So  toward  the  open  main, 
Beating  to  sea  again, 
Through  the  wild  hurricane, 

Bore  I  the  maiden. 

"  Three  weeks  we  westward  bore, 
And  when  the  storm  was  o'er, 
Cloud-like  we  saw  the  shore 
Stretching  to  leewaid; 
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There  for  my  lady's  bower 
Built  I  the  lofty  tower 
Which,  to  this  very  hour, 
Stands  looking  seaward. 

**  There  lived  we  many  years  ; 
Time  dried  the  maiden's  tears; 
She  had  forgot  her  fears, 

She  was  a  mother; 
Death  closed  her  mild  blue  eyes; 
Under  that  tower  she  lies  ; 
Ne'er  shall  the  sun  arise 

On  such  another. 

"  Still  grew  my  bosom  then, 
Still  as  a  stagnant  fen  ! 
Hateful  to  me  were  men, 

The  sunlight  hateful! 
In  the  vast  forest  here, 
Clad  in  my  warlike  gear, 
Fell  I  upon  my  spear, 

Oh,  death  was  grateful ! 

"  Thus,  seamed  with  many  scars, 
Bursting  these  prison  bars, 
Up  to  its  native  stars 

My  soul  ascended ! 
There  from  the  flowing  bowl 
Deep  drinks  the  warrior's  soul, 
Skoal!  to  the  Northland!  skoal!" 

Thus  the  tale  ended. 


EXCELSIOR  ! 

THE  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast, 
As  through  an  Alpine  village  passed 
A  youth,  who  bore,  'mid  snow  and  ice, 
A  banner  with  the  strange  device, 
Excelsior ! 

His  brow  was  sad ;  his  eye  beneath 
Flashed  like  a  falchion  from  its  sheath, 
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And  like  a  silver  clarion  rung 
The  accents  of  that  unknown  tongue, 
Excelsior ! 

In  happy  homes  he  saw  the  light 
Of  household  fires  gleam  warm  and  bright; 
Above,  the  spectral  glaciers  shone, 
And  from  his  lips  escaped  a  groan, 
Excelsior  ! 

"  Try  not  the  Pass  !  "  the  old  man  said ; 
"  Dark  lowers  the  tempest  overhead, 
The  roaring  torrent  is  deep  and  wide !  " 
And  loud  that  clarion  voice  replied, 
Excelsior  ! 

'*  O  stay,"  the  maiden  said,  "  and  rest 
Thy  weary  head  upon  this  breast !  " 
A  tear  stood  in  his  bright  blue  eye, 
But  still  he  answered,  with  a  sigh, 
Excelsior  ! 

"  Beware  the  pine-tree's  withered  branch  ! 
Beware  the  awful  avalanche  !  " 
This  was  the  peasant's  last  Good-night. 
A  voice  replied,  far  up  the  height, 
Excelsior ! 

At  break  of  day,  as  heavenward 
The  pious  monks  of  Saint  Bernard 
Uttered  the  oft-repeated  prayer, 
A  voice  cried  through  the  startled  air, 
Excelsior ! 

A  traveller,  by  the  faithful  l]ound, 
Half  buried  in  the  snow  was  found, 
Still  grasping  in  his  hand  of  ice 
That  banner  with  the  strange  device, 
Excelsior  ! 

There  in  the  twilight  cold  and  gray, 
Lifeless,  but  beautiful,  he  lay. 
And  from  the  sky,  serene  and  far, 
A  voice  fell,  like  a  falling  star, 
Excelsior! 
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BEWARE ! 

From  the  German 

I  KNOW  a  maiden  fair  to  see, 

Take  care  ! 
She  can  both  false  and  friendly  be, 

Beware  !  Beware ! 

Trust  her  not, 
She  is  fooling  thee  ! 

She  has  two  eyes,  so  soft  and  brown, 

Take  care  ! 
She  gives  a  side-glance  and  looks  down, 

Beware  !  Beware  ! 

Trust  her  not, 
She  is  fooling  thee  ! 

And  she  has  hair  of  a  golden  hue, 

Take  care  ! 
And  what  she  says,  it  is  not  true, 

Beware  !  Beware ! 

Trust  her  not, 
She  is  fooling  thee  ! 

She  has  a  bosom  as  white  as  snow, 

Take  care  ! 
She  knows  how  much  it  is  best  to  show, 

Beware  !  Beware  ! 

Trust  her  not, 
She  is  fooling  thee  ! 

She  gives  thee  a  garland  woven  fair, 

Take  care  ! 
It  is  a  fool's-cap  for  thee  to  wear, 

Beware  !  Beware ! 

Trust  her  not, 
She  is  fooling  thee  ! 


THE  RAINY  DAY 

THE  day  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary; 
It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary; 
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The  vine  still  clings  to  the  mouldering  wall, 
But  at  every  gust  the  dead  leaves  fall, 
And  the  day  is  dark  and  dreary. 

My  life  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary ; 
It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary; 
My  thoughts  still  cling  to  the  mouldering  Past, 
But  the  hopes  of  youth  fall  thick  in  the  blast, 
And  the  days  are  dark  and  dreary. 

Be  still,  sad  heart !  and  cease  repining  ; 
Behind  the  clouds  is  the  sun  still  shining; 
Thy  fate  is  the  common  fate  of  all, 
Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall, 

Some  days  must  be  dark  and  dreary. 


TO  THE  RIVER  CHARLES 

RIVER  !  that  in  silence  windest 

Through  the  meadows,  bright  and  free. 

Till  at  length  thy  rest  thou  findest 
In  the  bosom  of  the  sea! 

Four  long  years  of  mingled  feeling, 
Half  in  rest,  and  half  in  strife, 

I  have  seen  thy  waters  stealing 
Onward,  like  the  stream  of  life. 

Thou  hast  taught  me,  Silent  River! 

Many  a  lesson,  deep  and  long  ; 
Thou  hast  been  a  generous  giver ; 

I  can  give  thee  but  a  song. 

Oft  in  sadness  and  in  illness 

I  have  watched  thy  current  glide, 

Till  the  beauty  of  its  stillness 
Overflowed  me  like  a  tide, 

And  in  better  hours  and  brightei . 

When  I  saw  thy  waters  gleam, 
I  have  felt  my  heart  beat  lighter, 

And  leap  onward  with  thy  stream. 
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Not  for  this  alone  I  love  thee, 
Nor  because  thy  waves  of  blue 

From  celestial  seas  above  thee 
Take  their  own  celestial  hue. 

Where  yon  shadowy  woodlands  hide  thee, 

And  thy  waters  disappear, 
Friends  I  love  have  dwelt  beside  thee, 

And  have  made  thy  margin  dear. 

More  than  this  ;  —  thy  name  reminds  me 
Of  three  friends,  all  true  and  tried  ; 

And  that  name,  like  magic,  binds  me 
Closer,  closer  to  thy  side. 

Friends  my  soul  with  joy  remembers  ! 

How  like  quivering  flames  they  start, 
When  I  fan  the  living  embers 

On  the  hearthstone  of  my  heart ! 

'T  is  for  this,  thou  Silent  River ! 

That  my  spirit  leans  to  thee  ; 
Thou  hast  been  a  generous  giver, 

Take  this  idle  song  from  me. 

THE   DAY   IS   DONE 

THE  day  is  done,  and  the  darkness 
Falls  from  the  wings  of  Night 

As  a  feather  is  wafted  downward 
From  an  eagle  in  his  flight. 

I  see  the  lights  of  the  village 

Gleam  through  the  rain  and  the  mist, 

And  a  feeling  of  sadness  comes  o'er  me 
That  my  soul  cannot  resist : 

A  feeling  of  sadness  and  longing, 
That  is  not  akin  to  pain, 

And  resembles  sorrow  only 
As  the  mist  resembles  the  rain. 

Come,  read  to  me  some  poem, 
Some  simple  and  heartfelt  lay, 

That  shall  soothe  this  restless  feeling, 
And  banish  the  thoughts  of  day. 
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Not  from  the  grand  old  masters. 

Not  from  the  bards  sublime, 
Whose  distant  footsteps  echo 

Through  the  corridors  of  Time. 

For,  like  strains  of  martial  music, 

Their  mighty  thoughts  suggest 
Life's  endless  toil  and  endeavor; 

And  to-night  I  long  for  rest. 

Read  from  some  humbler  poet, 

Whose  songs  gushed  from  his  heart, 

As  showers  from  the  clouds  of  summer, 
Or  tears  from  the  eyelids  start; 

Who,  through  long  days  of  labor, 

And  nights  devoid  of  ease, 
Still  he'ard  in  his  soul  the  music 

Of  wonderful  melodies. 

Such  songs  have  power  to  quiet 

The  restless  pulse  of  care, 
And  come  like  the  benediction 

That  follows  after  prayer. 

Then  read  from  the  treasured  volume 

The  poem  of  thy  choice, 
And  lend  to  the  rhyme  of  the  poet 

The  beauty  of  thy  voice. 

And  the  night  shall  be  filled  with  music, 

And  the  cares,  that  infest  the  day, 
Shall  fold  their  tents,  like  the  Arabs, 

And  as  silently  steal  away. 

THE   ARROW   AND   THE   SONG 

I  SHOT  an  arrow  into  the  air, 
It  fell  to  earth,  I  knew  not  where; 
For,  so  swiftly  it  flew,  the  sight 
Could  not  follow  it  in  its  flight. 

I  breathed  a  song  into  the  air, 
It  fell  to  earth,  I  knew  not  where; 
For  who  has  sight  so  keen  and  strong 
That  it  can  follow  the  flight  of  song? 
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Long,  long  afterward,  in  an  oak 
I  found  the  arrow,  still  unbroke ; 
And  the  song,  from  beginning  to  end, 
I  found  again  in  the  heart  of  a  friend. 


CURFEW 


SOLEMNLY,  mournfully, 

Dealing  its  dole, 
The  Curfew  Bell 

Is  beginning  to.  toll. 

Cover  the  embers, 

And  put  out  the  light; 
Toil  comes  with  the  morning, 

And  rest  with  the  night. 

Dark  grow  the  windows, 
And  quenched  is  the  fire  ; 

Sound  fades  into  silence,  — 
All  footsteps  retire. 

No  voice  in  the  chambers, 

No  sound  in  the  hall ! 
Sleep  and  oblivion 

Reign  over  all ! 

II 

The  book  is  completed, 
And  closed,  like  the  day ; 

And  the  hand  that  has  written  it 
Lays  it  away. 

Dim  grow  its  fancies  ; 

Forgotten  they  lie; 
Like  coals  in  the  ashes, 

They  darken  and  die. 

Song  sinks  into  silence, 

The  story  is  told, 
The  windows  are  darkened, 

The  hearth-stone  is  cold. 
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Darker  and  darker 

The  black  shadows  fall ; 
Sleep  and  oblivion 

Reign  over  all. 


THE   OLD    CLOCK   ON   THE   STAIRS 

L'e'ternite  est  une  pendule  dont  le  balancier  dit  et  redit  sans  cesse  ces  deux 
mots  seulement  daus  le  silence  des  tombeaux:  "  Toujours,  jamais!  Jamais, 
'vujours  !  " 

JACQUES  BRIDAINK. 

SOMEWHAT  back  from  the  village  street 

Stands  the  old-fashioned  country-seat. 

Across  its  antique  portico 

Tall  poplar-trees" their  shadows  throw ; 

And  from  its  station  in  the  hall 

An  ancient  timepiece  says  to  all,  — 

"Forever —  never! 

Never  —  forever !  " 

Half-way  up  the  stairs  it  stands, 

And  points  and  beckons  with  its  hands 

From  its  case  of  massive  oak, 

Like  a  monk,  who,  under  his  cloak, 

Crosses  himself,  and  sighs,  alas  ! 

With  sorrowful  voice  to  all  who  pass, — 

"  Forever  —  never ! 

Never  —  forever !  " 

By  day  its  voice  is  low  and  light ; 

But  in  the  silent  dead  of  night, 

Distinct  as  a  passing  footstep's  fall, 

It  echoes  along  the  vacant  hall, 

Along  the  ceiling,  along  the  floor, 

And  seems  to  say,  at  each  chamber-door,  — 

"  Forever —  never  ! 

Never  —  forever  !  " 

Through  days  of  sorrow  and  of  mirth, 
Through  days  of  death  and  days  of  birth, 
Through  every  swift  vicissitude 
Of  changeful  time,  unchanged  it  has  stood, 
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And  as  if,  like  God,  it  all  things  saw, 
It  calmly  repeats  those  words  of  awe,  — 

"  Forever  —  never  ! 

Never  —  forever !  " 

In  that  mansion  used  to  be 

Free-hearted  Hospitality ; 

His  great  fires  up  the  chimney  roared  J 

The  stranger  feasted  at  his  board ; 

But,  like  the  skeleton  at  the  feast. 

That  warning  timepiece  never  ceased,  — 

"  Forever  —  never! 

Never — forever  !  " 

There  groups  of  merry  children  played. 

There  youths  and  maide^J-ul'eaming  strayed? 

O  precious  hours  !  O. golden  prime, 

And  affluence  of  love  and  time  ! 

Even  as  a  miser  counts  his  gold, 

Those  hours  the  ancient  timepiece  told, — 

"  Forever  —  never  ! 

Never  —  forever  !  " 

From  that  chamber,  clothed  in  white, 
The  bride  came  forth  on  her  wedding  night; 
There,  in  that  silent  room  below, 
The  dead  lay  in  his  shroud  of  snow  ; 
And  in  the  hush  that  followed  the  prayer, 
Was  heard  the  old  clock  on  the  stair, — 

"  Forever  —  never! 

Never  —  forever !  " 

All  are  scattered  now  and  fled, 
Some  are  married,  some  are  dead ; 
And  when  I  ask,  with  throbs  of  pain, 
"  Ah  !  when  shall  they  all  meet  again  ?  'f 
As  in  the  days  long  since  gone  by, 
The  ancient  timepiece  makes  reply, — 

"  Forever  —  never ! 

Never  —  forever  !" 

Never  here,  for  ever  there, 
Where  all  parting,  pain,  and  care, 
And  death,  and  time  shall  disappear,— 
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Forever  there,  but  never  here  1 
The  horologe  of  Eternity 
Sayeth  this  incessantly,  — 

"  Forever  —  never ! 

Never  —  forever!" 


MY   LOST   YOUTH 

OFTEN  I  think  of  the  beautiful  town 

That  is  seated  by  the  sea  ; 
Often  in  thought  go  up  and  down 
The  pleasant  streets  of  that  dear  old  town, 
And  my  youth  comes  back  to  me. 
And  a  verse  of  a  Lapland  song 
Is  haunting  my  memory  still : 
14  A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 

I  can  see  the  shadowy  lines  of  its  trees, 

And  catch,  in  sudden  gleams, 
The  sheen  of  the  far-surrounding  seas, 
And  islands  that  were  the  Hesperides 
Of  all  my  boyish  dreams. 

And  the  burden  of  that  old  song, 
It  murmurs  and  whispers  still : 
"  A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts. 

I  remember  the  black  wharves  and  the  slips, 

And  the  sea-tides  tossing  free; 
And  Spanish  sailors  with  bearded  lips, 
And  the  beauty  and  mystery  of  the  ships, 
And  the  magic  of  the  sea. 

And  the  voice  of  that  wayward  song 
Is  singing  and  saying  still : 
"  A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 

I  remember  the  bulwarks  by  the  shore, 

And  the  fort  upon  the  hill ; 
The  sunrise  gun,  with  its  hollow  roar, 
The  drum-beat  repeated  o'er  and  o'er, 
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And  the  bugle  wild  and  shrill. 
And  the  music  of  that  old  song 
Throbs  in  my  memory  still : 
"A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 

I  remember  the  sea-fight  far  away, 
How  it  thundered  o'er  the  tide  ! 
And  the  dead  captains,  as  they  lay 
In  their  graves,  o'erlaoking  the  tranquil  bay 
Where  they  in  battle  died. 

And  the  sound  of  that  mournful  song 
Goes  through  me  with  a  thrill : 
"  A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 

I  can  see  the  breezy  dome  of  groves, 
The  shadows  of  Deering's  Woods  ; 
And  the  friendships  old  and  the  early  loves 
Come  back  with  a  Sabbath  sound,  as  of  doves 
In  quiet  neighborhoods. 

And  the  verse  of  that  sweet  old  song, 
It  flutters  and  murmurs  still : 
"  A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 

-remember  the  gleams  and  glooms  that  dart 
Across  the  school-boy's  brain; 
The  song  and  the  silence  in  the  heart, 
That  in  part  are  prophecies,  and  in  part 
Are  longings  wild  and  vain. 

And  the  voice  of  that  fitful  song 
Sings  on,  and  is  never  still : 
"  A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 

There  are  things  of  which  I  may  not  speak  ; 

There  are  dreams  that  cannot  die ; 
There  are  thoughts  that  make  the  strong  heart  weak, 
And  bring  a  pallor  into  the  cheek, 

And  a  mist  before  the  eye. 
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And  the  words  of  that  fatal  song 
Come  over  me  like  a  chill : 
"  A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 

Strange  to  me  now  are  the  forms  I  meet 

When  I  visit  the  dear  old  town  ; 
But  the  native  air  is  pure  and  sweet, 
And  the  trees  that  o'ershadow  each  well-known  street, 
As  they  balance  up  and  down, 
Are  singing  the  beautiful  song, 
Are  sighing  and  whispering  still : 
"A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 

And  Deering's  Woods  are  fresh  and  fair, 

And  with  joy*  that  is  almost  pain 
My  heart  goes  back  to  wander  there, 
And  among  the  dreams  of  the  days  that  were, 
I  find  my  lost  youth  again. 

And  the  strange  and  beautiful  song, 
The  groves  are  repeating  it  still : 
"  A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 


THE    ARSENAL    AT    SPRINGFIELD 

THIS  is  the  Arsenal.     From  floor  to  ceiling, 
Like  a  huge  organ,  rise  the  burnished  arms; 

But  from  their  silent  pipes  no  anthem  pealing 
Startles  the  village  with  strange  alarms. 

Ah  !  what  a  sound  will  rise,  how  wild  and  dreary, 
When  the  death-angel  touches  those  swift  keys  ! 

What  loud  lament  and  dismal  Miserere 
Will  mingle  with  their  awful  symphonies ; 

I  hear  even  now  the  infinite  fierce  chorus, 
The  cries  of  agony,  the  endless  groan, 

Which,  through  the  ages  that  have  gone  before  u* 
In  long  reverberations  reach  our  own. 
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On  helm  and  harness  rings  the  Saxon  hammer, 
Through  Cimbric  forest  roars  the  Norseman's  song, 

And  loud,  amid  the  universal  clamor, 

O'er  distant  deserts  sounds  the  Tartar  gong. 

I  hear  the  Florentine,  who  from  his  palace 
Wheels  out  his  battle-bell  with  dreadful  din, 

And  Aztec  priests  upon  their  teocallis 

Beat  the  wild  war-drums  made  ot  serpent's  skin ; 

The  tumult  of  each  sacked  and  burning  village, 
The  shout  that  every  prayer  for  mercy  drowns 

The  soldiers'  revels  in  the  midst  of  pillage  ; 
The  wail  of  famine  in  beleaguered  towns  ; 

The  bursting  shell,  the  gateway  wrenched  asunder, 
The  rattling  musketry,  the  clashing  blade  ; 

And  ever  and  anon,  in  tones  of  thunder, 
The  diapason  of  the  cannonade. 

Is  it,  O  man,  with  such  discordant  noises, 
With  such  accursed  instruments  as  these, 

Thou  drownest  Nature's  sweet  and  kindly  voices, 
And  jarrest  the  celestial  harmonies  ? 

Were  half  the  power  that  fills  the  world  with  terror, 
Were  half  the  wealth  bestowed  on  camps  and  courts. 

Given  to  redeem  the  human  mind  from  error, 
There  were  no  need  for  arsenals  or  forts  : 

The  warrior's  name  would  be  a  name  abhorred  I 
And  every  nation,  that  should  lift  again 

Its  hand  against  a  brother,  on  its  forehead 
Would  wear  forevermore  the  curse  of  Cain  ! 

Down  the  dark  future,  through  long  generations, 
The  echoing  sounds  grow  fainter  and  then  cease  ; 

And  like  a  bell,  with  solemn,  sweet  vibrations, 

I  hear  once  more  the  voice  of  Christ  say,  "  Peace !  " 

Peace  !  and  no  longer  from  its  brazen  portals 
The  blast  of  War's  great  organ  shakes  the  skies ! 

But  beautiful  as  songs  of  the  immortals, 
The  holy  melodies  of  love  arise. 
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THOU,   TOO,  SAIL   ON 
From  <l  The  Building  of  the  Ship  " 

THOU,  too,  sail  on,  O  Ship  of  State ! 

Sail  on,  O  UNION,  strong  and  great! 

Humanity  with  all  its  fears, 

With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years, 

Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate  ! 

We  know  what  Master  laid  thy  keel, 

What  Workmen  wrought  thy  ribs  of  steel, 

Who  made  each  mast,  and  sail,  and  rope, 

What  anvils  rang,  what  hammers  beat, 

In  what  a  forge  and  what  a  heat 

Were  shaped  the  anchors  of  thy  hope  ! 

Fear  not  each  sudden  sound  and  shock, 

'T  is  of  the  wave  and  not  the  rock ; 

1T  is  but  the  flapping  of  the  sail, 

And  not  a  rent  made  by  the  gale ! 

Jn  spite  of  rock  and  tempest's  roar, 

In  spite  of  false  lights  on  the  shore, 

Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea  ! 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee, 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears, 

Our  faith  triumphant  o'er  our  fears, 

Are  all  with  thee,  —  are  all  with  thee  ! 

THE   BUILDERS 

ALL  are  architects  of  Fate, 

Working  in  these  walls  of  Time ; 

Some  with  massive  deeds  and  great, 
Some  with  ornaments  of  rhyme. 

Nothing  useless  is,  or  low ; 

Each  thing  in  its  place  is  best; 
And  what  seems  but  idle  show 

Strengthens  and  supports  the  rest. 

.For  the  structure  that  we  n  ise, 
Time  is  with  materials  filled* 

Our  to-days  and  yesterdays 

Are  the  blocks  with  which  we  build 
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Truly  shape  and  fashion  these; 

Leave  no  yawning  gaps  between; 
Think  not,  because  no  man  sees, 

Such  things  will  remain  unseen. 

In  the  elder  days  of  Art, 

Builders  wrought  with  greatest  care 
Each  minute  and  unseen  part; 

For  the  Gods  see  everywhere. 

Let  us  do  our  work  as  well, 
Both  the  unseen  and  the  seen; 

Make  the  house,  where  Gods  may  dwell, 
Beautiful,  entire,  and  clean. 

Else  our  lives  are  incomplete, 
Standing  in  these  walls  of  Time, 

Broken  stairways,  where  the  feet 
Stumble  as  they  seek  to  climb. 

Build  to-day,  then,  strong  and  sure, 
With  a  firm  and  ample  base ; 

And  ascending  and  secure 
Shall  to-morrow  find  its  place. 

Thus  alone  can  we  attain 

To  those  turrets,  where  the  eye 

Sees  the  world  as  one  vast  plain, 
And  one  boundless  reach  of  sky. 

THE    BRIDGE 

I  STOOD  on  the  bridge  at  midnight, 
As  the  clocks  were  striking  the  hour, 

And  the  moon  rose  o'er  the  city, 
Behind  the  dark  church-tower. 

I  saw  her  bright  reflection 

In  the  waters  under  me, 
Like  a  golden  goblet  falling 

And  sinking  into  the  sea. 

And  far  in  the  hazy  distance 
Of  that  lovely  night  in  June, 

The  blaze  of  the  flaming  furnace 
Gleamed  redder  than  the  moon. 
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Among  the  long,  black  rafters, 

The  wavering  shadows  lay, 
And  the  current  that  came  from  the  ocean 

Seemed  to  lift  and  bear  them  away  ; 

As,  sweeping  and  eddying  through  them, 

Rose  the  belated  tide, 
And,  streaming  into  the  moonlight, 

The  sea-weed  floated  wide. 

And  like  those  waters  rushing 

Among  the  wooden  piers, 
A  flood  of  thoughts  came  o'er  me 

That  filled  my  eyes  with  tears. 

How  often,  oh,  how  often, 

In  the  days  that  had  gone  by, 
I  had  stood  on  that  bridge  at  midnight 

And  gazed  on  that  wave  and  sky  ! 

How  often,  oh,  how  often, 

I  had  wished  that  the  ebbing  tide 
Would  bear  me  away  on  its  bosom 

O'er  the  ocean  wild  and  wide  ! 

For  my  heart  was  hot  and  restless, 

And  my  life  was  full  of  care, 
And  the  burden  laid  upon  me 

Seemed  greater  than  I  could  bear. 

But  now  it  has  fallen  from  me, 

It  is  buried  in  the  sea; 
And  only  the  sorrow  of  others 

Throws  its  shadow  over  me. 

Yet  whenever  I  cross  the  river 

On  its  bridge  with  wooden  piers, 
Like  the  odor  of  brine  from  the  ocean 

Comes  the  thought  of  other  years. 

And  I  think  how  many  thousands 

Of  care-encumbered  men, 
Each  bearing  his  burden  of  sorrow, 

Have  crossed  the  bridge  since  then. 
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I  see  the  long  procession 

Still  passing  to  and  fro, 
The  young  heart  hot  and  restless, 

And  the  old  subdued  and  slow ! 

And  forever  and  forever, 

As  long  as  the  river  flows, 
As  long  as  the  heart  has  passions, 

As  long  as  life  has  woes ; 

The  moon  and  its  broken  reflection 
And  its  shadows  shall  appear, 

As  the  symbol  of  love  in  heaven, 
And  its  wavering  image  here. 

THE    WRECK    OF    THE    HESPERUS 

IT  was  the  schooner  Hesperus, 

That  sailed  the  wintry  sea ; 
And  the  skipper  had  taken  his  little  daughter, 

To  bear  him  company. 

Blue  were  her  eyes  as  the  fairy-flax, 
Her  cheeks  like  the  dawn  of  day, 

And  her  bosom  white  as  the  hawthorn  buds, 
That  ope  in  the  month  of  May. 

The  skipper  he  stood  beside  the  helm, 

His  pipe  was  in  his  mouth, 
And  he  watched  how  the  veering  flaw  did  blow 

The  smoke  now  West,  now  South. 

Then  up  and  spake  an  old  Sailor, 
Had  sailed  to  the  Spanish  Main, 

"  I  pray  thee  put  into  yonder  port, 
For  I  fear  a  hurricane. 

"  Last  night,  the  moon  had  a  golden  ring, 

And  to-night  no  moon  we  see !  " 
The  skipper,  he  blew  a  whiff  from  his  pipe, 
And  a  scornful  laugh  laughed  he. 

Colder  and  louder  blew  the  wind, 

A  gale  from  the  Northeast ; 
The  snow  fell  hissing  in  the  brine, 

And  the  billows  frothed  like  yeast. 
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Down  came  the  storm,  and  smote  amain 

The  vessel  in  its  strength ; 
She  shuddered  and  paused,  like  a  frighted  steed, 

Then  leaped  her  cable's  length. 

"Come  hither!  come  hither!  my  little  daughter, 

And  do  not  tremble  so; 
For  I  can  weather  the  roughest  gale 

That  ever  wind  did  blow." 

He  wrapped  her  warm  in  his  seaman's  coat 

Against  the  stinging  blast; 
He  cut  a  rope  from  a  broken  spar, 

And  bound  her  to  the  mast. 

"  O  father !  I  hear  the  church-bells  ring, 

Oh  say,  what  may  it  be  ?  " 
*'  'T  is  a  fog-bell  on  a  rock-bound  coast !  " 

And  he  steered  for  the  open  sea. 

"  O  father  !  I  hear  the  sound  of  guns, 

Oh  say,  what  may  it  be?" 
"  Some  ship  in  distress,  that  cannot  live 

In  such  an  angry  sea ! " 

"  O  father !  I  see  a  gleaming  light, 

Oh  say,  what  may  it  be  ?  " 
But  the  father  answered  never  a  word, 

A  frozen  corpse  was  he. 

Lashed  to  the  helm,  all  stiff  and  stark, 

With  his  face  turned  to  the  skies, 
The  lantern  gleamed  through  the  gleaming  snow 

On  his  fixed  and  glassy  eyes. 

Then  the  maiden  clasped  her  hands  and  prayed 

That  saved  she  might  be  ; 
And  she  thought  of  Christ  who  stilled  the  wave, 

On  the  Lake  of  Galilee. 

And  fast  through  the  midnight  dark  and  drear, 
Through  the  whistling  sleet  and  snow, 

Like  a  sheeted  ghost,  the  vessel  swept 
Tow'rds  the  reef  of  Norman's  Woe. 
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And  ever  the  fitful  gusts  between 
A  sound  came  from  the  land ; 

It  was  the  sound  of  the  trampling  surf 
On  the  rocks  and  the  hard  sea-sand. 

The  breakers  were  right  beneath  her  bows, 

She  drifted  a  dreary  wreck, 
And  a  whooping  billow  swept  the  crew 

Like  icicles  from  her  deck. 

She  struck  where  the  white  and  fleecy  waves? 

Looked  soft  as  carded  wool, 
But  the  cruel  rocks,  they  gored  her  sides, 

Like  the  horns  of  an  angry  bull. 

Her  rattling  shrouds,  all  sheathed  in  ice, 
With  the  masts  went  by  the  board ; 

Like  a  vessel  of  glass,  she  stove  and  sank, 
Ho  !  ho  !  the  breakers  roared  ! 

At  daybreak,  on  the  bleak  sea-beach, 

A  fisherman  stood  aghast, 
To  see  the  form  of  a  maiden  fair, 

Lashed  close  to  a  drifting  mast. 

The  salt  sea  was  frozen  on  her  breast, 

The  salt  tears  in  her  eyes ; 
And  he  saw  her  hair,  like  the  brown  seaweed,. 

On  the  billows  fall  and  rise. 

Such  was  the  wreck  of  the  Hesperus, 
In  the  midnight  and  the  snow  ! 

Christ  save  us  all  from  a  death  like  this, 
On  the  reef  of  Norman's  Woe ! 


XIII 

EDGAR    ALLAN    POE 

(1809-1849) 

IN  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
Poe  is  usually  looked  on  as  the  greatest 
American  poet.  Though  his  poetic  work 
is  very  small  in  bulk,  it  has  a  power  and  genius 
of  its  own  that  have  never  been  equalled  by  any 
American  writer.  As  a  master  of  the  weird  he 
is  to  be  compared  to  Coleridge,  but  he  lacks 
Coleridge's  humanity.  In  rhythmic  skill  he  ap 
proached  Tennyson,  though  he  shows  no  such 
varied  and  extensive  application  of  it  as  Tenny 
son  does.  And  his  worship  of  beauty,  and  real 
ization  of  loveliness  in  his  poems,  place  him  in 
the  same  class  as  Keats.  Doubtless  each  of  these 
poets  in  his  own  sphere  decidedly  surpassed  Poe; 
but  Poe  has  the  merit  at  least  of  uniting  several 
elements  of  high  excellence. 

Critical  justice  has  never  been  done  Poe,  and 
his  unhappy  life,  libellously  misrepresented  by 
Griswold,  and  misunderstood  even  to  our  own 
time,  has  been  used  to  cast  a  cloud  even  over  his 
work.  Nearly  all  criticism  of  Poe  is  warped  and 
vitally  vitiated  by  controversy.  Prejudice  has 
entered  more  or  less  into  all  that  has  been  said 
of  him,  either  by  his  friends  or  by  his  enemies. 

The  fairest  summary  of  Poe  as  a  poet  is  that 
of  Professor  Trent  in  his  recent  study  of  Amer 
ican  Literature: 
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"  Few  artists  in  their  aspirations,"  says  he,  "  have  ever 
been  more  detached  from  the  actualities  of  this  tangible 
world ;  few  in  their  lives  have  ever  been  more  bespat 
tered  with  its  slime.  The  posthumous  fame  of  few 
writers  has  grown  more  steadily  and  clearly ;  few  repre 
sentatives  of  a  nation's  best  achievements  have  been  more 
maligned,  misunderstood,  or  else  grudgingly  acknowl 
edged  by  a  majority  of  their  countrymen.  Since  his 
death  Poe  has  had  more  influence  upon  the  world's  litera 
ture  than  any  other  American,  and  his  primacy  among 
American  authors  has  become  practically  a  commonplace 
for  most  foreign  critics.  This  primacy  has  been  pro 
nounced  '  perverse  '  by  American  critics  endowed  with 
the  courage  requisite  to  scolding  a  continent.  On  the 
other  hand,  Poe  has  never  lacked  affection  and  homage 
from  a  respectable  minority  of  his  countrymen,  his  works 
have  been  better  and  better  edited,  and  his  fame  has 
grown  until  it  is  now  possible  to  assert  his  supremacy 
in  American  literature  without  running  the  risk  of  being 
vituperated.  .  .  . 

"  Just  as  Gray  is  for  English-speaking  peoples  an 
unapproachable  elegist,  so  is  Poe  an  unapproachable 
writer  of  haunting,  melodious  lyrics  of  regret  for  lost 
loves  and  for  luring,  ever-escaping  beauty.  However 
narrow  Poe's  genius  as  a  poet  may  be,  it  is  plain  that 
within  his  own  sphere  he  is  a  more  perfect  artist  than 
any  other  American  has  been  in  any  sphere.  Probably 
no  other  poet  writing  in  English  has  equalled  him  as  a 
master  of  the  refrain  and  of  the  devices  of  parallelism. 
Nor  has  any  one  precisely  reproduced  his  harmonies  or 
surpassed  them  in  their  kind.  His  themes  are  few,  but 
they  appeal  deeply  to  the  hearts  of  readers.  .  .  .  The 
dramatic  interest  and  weird  intensity  of  '  The  Raven  '  the 
undefinable  emotional  appeal  of  'Ulalume,'  the  varied 
melody  of  '  The  Bells,'  the  romantic  charm  of  '  Annabel 
Lee,'  the  subtle  harmonies  of  '  Israfel,'  '  To  Helen,'  and 
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*  To  One  in  Paradise/  and,  finally,  the  melodious  pathos 
of '  The  Haunted  Palace,'  appear  to  be  Poe's  title-deeds 
to  unending  fame." 

No  other  writer  has  so  successfully  analyzed 
the  process  of  creative  composition  of  the  highest 
order,  and  established  standards  for  prose  and 
poetry  alike,  as  Poe;  and  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  his  poems,  we  should  not  neglect  to  read 
his  essays  on  "  The  Poetic  Principle,"  "  The  True 
Aims  of  Poetry,"  and  "  The  Philosophy  of  Com 
position."  He  alone  of  critics  tested  all  his 
theories  by  practice,  and  comes  anywhere  near 
giving  us  a  conscious  outline  of  successful  crea 
tive  composition.1 


TO   HELEN 

HELEN,  thy  beauty  is  to  me 

Like  those  Nicaean  barks  of  yore, 
That  gently,  o'er  a  perfumed  sea, 

The  weary,  wayworn  wanderer  bore 

To  his  own  native  shore. 

On  desperate  seas  long  wont  to  roam, 
Thy  hyacinth  hair,  thy  classic  face, 

Thy  Naiad  airs,  have  brought  me  home 
To  the  glory  that  was  Greece 
And  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome. 

Lo!  in  yon  brilliant  window-niche 

How  statue-like  I  see  thee  stand, 
The  agate  lamp  within  thy  hand! 

Ah,  Psyche,  from  the  regions  which 

Are  Holy  Land  ! 

1  See  division  "  Poe's  Literary  Creed "  in  "  Best  Poems  and 
Essays  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,"  where  his  analysis  of  his  art  has 
been  collected,  and  discussed  in  his  own  words,  so  to  speak. 
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LENORE 

AH,  broken  is  the  golden  bowl !  the  spirit  flown  forever  J 
Let  the  bell  toll !  —  a  saintly  soul  floats  on  the  Stygian  river; 
And,  Guy  de  Vere,  hast  thou  no  tear?  — weep  now  or  never 
more  ! 

See,  on  yon  drear  and  rigid  bier  low  lies  thy  love,  Lenore  ! 
Come,  let  the  burial  rite  be  read  —  the  funeral  song  be  sung ; 
An  anthem  for  the  queenliest  dead  that  ever  died  so  young, 
A  dirge  for  her  the  doubly  dead  in  that  she  died  so  young. 

"  Wretches,  ye  loved  her  for  her  wealth  and  hated  her  for 

her  pride, 
And  when  she  fell  in  feeble  health,  ye  blessed  her  —  that 

she  died  ! 
How  shall  the  ritual,  then,  be  read  ?  the  requiem  how  be 

sung 
By  you  —  by  yours,  the  evil  eye,  —  by  yours,  the  slanderous 

tongue 
That  did  to  death  the   innocence   that   died,  and  died  so 

young  ?  " 

Peccavimus  ;  but  rave  not  thus  !  and  let  a  Sabbath  song 
Go  up  to  God  so  solemnly  the  dead  may  feel  no  wrong. 
The  sweet  Lenore  hath  gone  before,  with  Hope  that  flew 

beside, 
Leaving  thee  wild  for  the  dear  child  that  should  have  been 

thy  bride  : 

For  her,  the  fair  and  debonair,  that  now  so  lowly  lies, 
The  life  upon  her  yellow  hair  but  not  within  her  eyes; 
The  life  still  there,  upon  her  hair —  the  death  upon  her  eyes. 

"  Avaunt !  avaunt !  from  fiends  below,  the  indignant  ghost 

is  riven  — 

From  Hell  unto  a  high  estate  far  up  within  the  Heaven  — 
From  grief  and  groan,  to  a  golden  throne,  beside  the  King 

of  Heaven ! 

Let  no  bell  toll,  then,  —  lest  her  soul,  amid  its  hallowed  mirth, 
Should  catch  the  note  as  it  doth  float  up  from  the  damned 

Earth ! 

And  I !  —  to-night  my  heart  is  light !  —  no  dirge  will  I  upraise, 
But  waft  the  angel  on  her  flight  with  a  Paean  of  old  daysl  " 
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TO   ONE   IN    PARADISE 

THOU  wast  all  that  to  me,  love, 

For  which  my  soul  did  pine: 
A  green  isle  in  the  sea,  love, 

A  fountain  and  a  shrine 
All  wreathed  with  fairy  fruits  and  flowers, 

And  all  the  flowers  were  mine. 

Ah,  dream  too  bright  to  last ! 

Ah,  starry  Hope,  that  didst  arise 
But  to  be  overcast ! 

A  voice  from  out  the  Future  cries, 
"  On  !  on  !  "  —  but  o'er  the  Past 

(Dim  gulf  !)  my  spirit  hovering  lies 
Mute,  motionless,  aghast. 

For,  alas  !  alas  !  with  me 

The  light  of  Life  is  o'er  ! 

No  more  —  no  more  —  no  more  — . 
(Such  language  holds  the  solemn  sea 

To  the  sands  upon  the  shore) 
Shall  bloom  the  thunder-blasted  tree, 

Or  the  stricken  eagle  soar. 

And  all  my  days  are  trances, 

And  all  my  nightly  dreams 
Are  where  thy  gray  eye  glances, 

And  where  thy  footstep  gleams  — 
In  what  ethereal  dances, 

By  what  eternal  streams. 

ISRAFEL 

And  the  angel  Israfel,  whose  heart-strings  are  a  lute,  and  who  has  the  sweetest 
Voice  of  all  God's  creatures.  —  KORAN. 

IN  Heaven  a  spirit  doth  dwell 

Whose  heart-strings  are  a  lute  ; 
None  sing  so  wildly  well 
As  the  angel  Israfel, 
And  the  giddy  stars  (so  legends  tell). 
Ceasing  their  hymns,  attend  the  spell 

Of  his  voice,  all  mute. 
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Tottering  above 

In  her  highest  noon, 

The  enamored  moon 
Blushes  with  love, 

While,  to  listen,  the  red  levin 

(With  the  rapid  Pleiads,  even, 

Which  were  seven) 

Pauses  in  Heaven. 

And  they  say  (the  starry  choir 
And  the  other  listening  things) 

That  Israfeli's  fire 

Is  owing  to  that  lyre 

By  which  he  sits  and  sings, 

The  trembling  living  wire 
Of  those  unusual  strings. 

But  the  skies  that  angel  trod, 

Where  deep  thoughts  are  a  duty, 

Where  Love  's  a  grown-up  God, 

Where  the  Houri  glances  are 
Imbued  with  all  the  beauty 

Which  we  worship  in  a  star. 

Therefore  thou  art  not  wrong, 

Israfeli,  who  despisest 
An  unimpassioned  song; 
To  thee  the  laurels  belong, 

Best  bard,  because  the  wisest : 
Merrily  live,  and  long  ! 

-The  ecstasies  above 

With  thy  burning  measures  suit : 

Thy  grief,  thy  joy,  thy  hate,  thy  love,, 
With  the  fervor  of  thy  lute  : 
Well  may  the  stars  be  mute  ! 

Yes,  Heaven  is  thine ;  but  this 
Is  a  world  of  sweets  and  sours; 
Our  flowers  are  merely  —  flowers, 

And  the  shadow  of  thy  perfect  bliss 
Is  the  sunshine  of  ours. 
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If  I  could  dwell 
Where  Israfel 

Hath  dwelt,  and  he  where  I, 
He  might  not  sing  so  wildly  well 

A  mortal  melody, 
While  a  bolder  note  than  this  might  swell 

From  my  lyre  within  the  sky. 


THE   HAUNTED   PALACE 

IN  the  greenest  of  our  valleys 

By  good  angels  tenanted, 
Once  a  fair  and  stately  palace  — 

Radiant  palace  —  reared  its  head. 
In  the  monarch  Thought's  dominion., 

It  stood  there  ; 
Never  seraph  spread  a  pinion 

Over  fabric  half  so  fair. 

Banners  yellow,  glorious,  golden, 

On  its  roof  did  float  and  flow 
(This  —  all  this  —  was  in  the  olden 

Time  long  ago), 
And  every  gentle  air  that  dallied, 

In  that  sweet  day, 
Along  the  ramparts  plumed  and  pallid, 

A  winged  odor  went  away. 

Wanderers  in  that  happy  valley 

Through  two  luminous  windows  saw 
Spirits  moving  musically, 

To  a  lute's  well-tuned  law, 
Round  about  a  throne  where,  sitting, 

Porphyrogene, 
In  state  his  glory  well  befitting, 

The  ruler  of  the  realm  was  seen. 

And  all  with  pearl  and  ruby  glowing 

Was  the  fair  palace  door, 
Through  which  came  flowing,  flowing,  flowing, 

And  sparkling  evermore, 
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A  troop  of  Echoes,  whose  sweet  duty 

Was  but.  to  sing, 
In  voices  of  surpassing  beauty, 

The  wit  and  wisdom  of  their  king. 

But  evil  things,  in  robes  of  sorrow, 

Assailed  the  monarch's  high  estate  ; 
(Ah,  let  us  mourn,  for  never  morrow 

Shall  dawn  upon  him  desolate  !) 
And  round  about  his  home  the  glory 

That  blushed  and  bloomed, 
Is  but  a  dim-remembered  story 

Of  the  old  time  entombed. 

And  travellers  now  within  thai  valley 

Through  the  red-litten  windows  see 
Vast  forms  that  move  fantastically 

To  a  discordant  melody  ; 
While,  like  a  ghastly  rapid  river, 

Through  the  pale  door 
A  hideous  throng  rush  out  forever, 

And  laugh  —  but  smile  no  more. 


THE   BELLS 


HEAR  the  sledges  with  the  bells, 

Silver  bells  ! 

What  a  world  of  merriment  their  melody  foretells  I 
How  they  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle, 
In  the  icy  air  of  night ! 
While  the  stars,  that  oversprinkle 
All  the  heavens,  seem  to  twinkle 
With  a  crystalline  delight; 
Keeping  time,  time,  time, 
In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme, 
To  the  tintinnabulation  that  so  musically  wells 
From  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells, 

Bells,  bells,  bells  — 
From  the  jingling  and  the  tinkling  of  the  bells. 
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Hear  the  mellow  wedding  bells, 

Golden  bells ! 

What  a  world  of  happiness  their  harmony  foretells! 
Through  the  balmy  air  of  night 
How  they  ring  out  their  delight ! 
From  the  molten-golden  notes, 

And  all  in  tune, 
What  a  liquid  ditty  floats 
To  the  turtle-dove  that  listens,  while  she  gloats- 

On  the  moor  ! 

Oh,  from  out  the  sounding  cells, 
What  a  gush  of  euphony  voluminously  wells  ! 
How  it  swells  ! 
How  it  dwells 

On  the  Future  !  how  it  tells 
Of  the  rapture  that  impels 
To  the  swinging  and  the  ringing 

Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells, 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells, 

Bells,  bells,  bells  — 
To  the  rhyming  and  the  chiming  of  the  bells  I 

ill 
Hear  the  loud  alarum  bells, 

Brazen  bells  ! 

What  a  tale  of  terror,  now,  their  turbulency  tells  ! 
In  the  startled  ear  of  night 
How  they  scream  out  their  affright ! 
Too  much  horrified  to  speak, 
They  can  only  shriek,  shriek, 

Out  of  tune, 

In  a  clamorous  appealing  to  the  mercy  of  the  fire, 
In  a  mad  expostulation  with  the  deaf  and  frantic  fire 
Leaping  higher,  higher,  higher, 
With  a  desperate  desire, 
And  a  resolute  endeavor 
Now  —  now  to  sit  or  never, 
By  the  side  of  the  pale-faced  moon. 
Oh,  the  bells,  bells,  bells  ! 
What  a  tale  their  terror  tells 
Of  Despair  1 
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How  they  clang,  and  clash,  and  roarl 
What  a  horror  they  outpour 
On  the  bosom  of  the  palpitating  air  ! 
Yet  the  ear  it  fully  knows, 
By  the  twanging 
And  the  clanging, 
How  the  danger  ebbs  and  flows ; 
Yet  the  ear  distinctly  tells, 
In  the  jangling 
And  the  wrangling, 
How  the  danger  sinks  and  swells,  — 
By  the  sinking  or  the  swelling  in  the  anger  of  the  bells, 

Of  the  bells, 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells, 

Bells,  bells,  bells  — 
In  the  clamor  and  the  clangor  of  the  bells! 


IV 

Hear  the  tolling  of  the  bells, 

Iron  bells ! 

What  a  world  of  solemn  thought  their  monody  compels 
In  the  silence  of  the  night 
How  we  shiver  with  affright 
At  the  melancholy  menace  of  their  tone  I 
For  every  sound  that  floats 
From  the  rust  within  their  throats 

Is  a  groan. 

And  the  people  —  ah,  the  people, 
They  that  dwell  up  in  the  steeple, 

All  alone, 
And  who  tolling,  tolling,  tolling, 

In  that  muffled  monotone, 
Feel  a  glory  in  so  rolling 

On  the  human  heart  a  stone  — 
They  are  neither  man  nor  woman, 
They  are  neither  brute  nor  human, 

They  are  Ghouls  : 
And  their  king  it  is  who  tolls ; 
And  he  rolls,  rolls,  rolls, 

Rolls 
A  paean  from  the  bells  ; 
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And  his  merry  bosom  swells 
With  the  paean  of  the  bells, 
And  he  dances,  and  he  yells : 
Keeping  time,  time,  time, 
In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme, 
To  the  pasan  of  the  bells, 

Of  the  bells : 

Keeping  time,  time,  time, 
In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme, 

To  the  throbbing  of  the  bells, 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells  — 

To  the  sobbing  of  the  bells; 
Keeping  time,  time,  time, 

As  he  knells,  knells,  knells, 
In  a  happy  Runic  rhyme, 

To  the  rolling  of  the  bells, 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells  : 

To  the  tolling  of  the  bells, 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells, 

Bells,  bells,  bells  - 
To  the  moaning  and  the  groaning  of  the  bells. 


ANNABEL   LEE 

IT  was  many  and  many  a  year  ago, 

In  a  kingdom  by  the  sea, 
That  a  maiden  there  Jived  whom  you  may  know 

By  the  name  of  Annabel  Lee  ; 
And  this  maiden  she  lived  with  no  other  thought 

Than  to  love  and  be  loved  by  me. 

I  was  a  child  and  she  was  a  child, 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea, 
But  we  loved  with  a  love  that  was  more  than  love. 

I  and  my  Annabel  Lee; 
With  a  love  that  the  winged  seraphs  of  heaven 

Coveted  her  and  me. 

And  this  was  the  reason  that,  long  ago, 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea, 
A  wind  blew  out  of  a  cloud,  chilling 

My  beautiful  Annabel  Lee  ; 
23 
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So  that  her  highborn  kinsmen  came 

And  bore  her  away  from  me, 
To  shut  her  up  in  a  sepulchre 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea. 

The  angels,  not  half  so  happy  in  heaven, 

Went  envying  her  and  me  ; 
Yes  !  that  was  the  reason  (as  all  men  know, 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea) 
That  the  wind  came  out  of  the  cloud  by  night, 

Chilling  and  killing  my  Annabel  Lee. 

But  our  love  it  was  stronger  by  far  than  the  love 

Of  those  who  were  older  than  we, 

Of  many  far  wiser  than  we  ; 
And  neither  the  angels  in  heaven  above, 

Nor  the  demons  down  under  the  sea, 
Can  ever  dissever  my  soul  from  the  soul 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee  : 

For  the  moon  never  beams,  without  bringing  me  dreams 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee  ; 
And  the  stars  never  rise,  but  I  feel  the  bright  eyes 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee ; 
And  so,  all  the  night-tide,  I  lie  down  by  the  side 
Of  my  darling  —  my  darling  —  my  life  and  my  bride. 

In  her  sepulchre  there  by  the  sea, 

In  her  tomb  by  the  sounding  sea. 


THE    RAVEN 

ONCE  upon  a  midnight  dreary,  while  I  pondered,  weak  and 

weary, 

Over  many  a  quaint  and  curious  volume  of  forgotten  lore,  — 
While  I   nodded,   nearly  napping,  suddenly  there   came   a 

tapping, 

As  of  some  one  gently  rapping,  rapping  at  my  chamber  door. 
"'Tis  some  visitor,"  I  muttered,  "  tapping  at  my  chamber 

door: 
Only  this  and  nothing  more." 

Ah,  distinctly  I  remember  it  was  in  the  bleak  December, 
And  each  separate  dying  ember  wrought  its  ghost  upon  the 
floor. 
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Eagerly  I  wished   the   morrow;  —  vainly  I  had   sought   to 

borrow 
From  my  books  surcease  of  sorrow  —  sorrow   for  the   lost 

Lenore, 
For  the  rare   and  radiant  maiden  wliom  the    angels    name 

Lenore : 
Nameless  here  for  evermore. 

And  the  silken  sad  uncertain  rustling  of  each  purple  curtain 
Thrilled  me  —  filled  me  with  fantastic  terrors  never  felt 

before ; 

So  that  now,  to  still  the  beating  of  my  heart,  I  stood  repeating 
"  'T  is  some  visitor  entreating  entrance  at  my  chamber  door, 
Some  late  visitor  entreating  entrance  at  my  chamber  door: 
This  it  is  and  nothing  more." 

Presently  my  soul  grew  stronger;  hesitating  then  no  longer, 
"  Sir,"  said  I,  "or  Madam,  truly  your  forgiveness  I  implore; 
But  the  fact  is  I  was  napping,  and  so  gently  you  came  rapping, 
And  so  faintly  you  came  tapping,  tapping  at  my  chamber 

door, 
That  I  scarce  was  sure  I  heard  you  "  —  here  I  opened  wide 

the  door  :  — 
Darkness  there  and  nothing  more. 

Deep  into  that  darkness  peering,  long  I  stood  there  wonder 
ing,  fearing, 

Doubting,  dreaming  dreams  no  mortals  ever  dared  to  dream 
before ; 

But  the  silence  was  unbroken,  and  the  stillness  gave  no  token, 

And  the  only  word  there  spoken  was  the  whispered  word, 
"  Lenore  ? " 

This  I  whispered,  and  an  echo  murmured  back  the  word, 

"Lenore:." 
Merely  this  and  nothing  more. 

Back  into  the  chamber  turning,  all  my  soul  within  me  burning, 
Soon  again  I  heard  a  tapping  somewhat  louder  than  before. 
"  Surely,"  said  I,  "  surely  that  is  something  at  my  window 

lattice ; 

Let  me  see,  then,  what  thereat  is,  and  this  mystery  explore; 
Let  my  heart  be  still  a  moment  and  this  mystery  explore: 
'T  is  the  wind  and  nothing  more." 
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Open  here  I  flung  the  shutter,  when,  with  many  a  flirt  and 

flutter, 

In  there  stepped  a  stately  Raven  of  the  saintly  days  of  yore. 
Not  the  least  obeisance  made  he ;  not  a  minute  stopped  or 

stayed  he ; 
But,  with  mien  of  lord  or  lady,  perched  above  my  chamber 

door, 

Perched  upon  a  bust  of  Pallas  just  above  my  chamber  door  : 
Perched,  and  sat,  and  nothing  more. 

Then  this  ebony  bird  beguiling  my  sad  fancy  into  smiling 
By  the  grave  and  stern  decorum  of  the  countenance  it  wore, — 
"  Though  thy  crest  be  shorn  and  shaven,  thou,"  I  said,  "  art 

sure  no  craven, 
Ghastly  grim  and  ancient  Raven  wandering  from  the  Nightly 

shore: 
Tell  me  what  thy  lordly  name  is  on  the  Night's  Plutonian 

shore  !  " 
Quoth  the  Raven,  "  Nevermore." 

Much  I  marvelled  this  ungainly  fowl  to  hear  discourse  so 

plainly, 

Though  its  answer  little  meaning  —  little  relevancy  bore; 
For  we  cannot  help  agreeing  that  no  living  human  being 
Ever  yet  was  blessed  with  seeing  bird  above  his  chamber  door, 
Bird  or  beast  upon  the  sculptured  bust  above  his  chamber 

door, 
With  such  name  as  "  Nevermore." 

But  the  Raven,  sitting  lonely  on  the  placid  bust,  spoke  only 

That  one  word,  as  if  his  soul  in  that  one  word  he  did  outpour. 

Nothing  further  then  he  uttered,  not  a  feather  then  he  flut 
tered, 

Till  I  scarcely  more  than  muttered,  —  "  Other  friends  have 
flown  before ; 

On  the  morrow  he  will  leave  me,  as  my  Hopes  have  flown 

before." 
Then  the  bird  said,  "  Nevermore." 

Startled  at  the  stillness  broken  by  reply  so  aptly  spoken, 
"  Doubtless,"  said  I,  "  what  it  utters  is  its  only  stock  and 

store, 
Caught  from  some  unhappy  master  whom  unmerciful  Disaster 
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Followed  fast  and  followed  faster  till  his  songs  one  burden 

bore: 

Till  the  dirges  of  his  Hope  that  melancholy  burden  bore 
Of  '  Never  —  nevermore.'  " 

But  the  Raven  still  beguiling  all  my  fancy  into  smiling, 
Straight  I  wheeled  a  cushioned  seat  in  front  of  bird  and  busl 

and  door  ; 

Then,  upon  the  velvet  sinking,  I  betook  myself  to  linking 
Fancy  unto  fancy,  thinking  what  this  ominous  bird  of  yore, 
What  this  grim,  ungainly,  ghastly,  gaunt,  and  ominous  bird 

of  yore 
Meant  in  croaking  "  Nevermore." 

This  I  sat  engaged  in  guessing,  but  no  syllable  expressing 
To  the  fowl  whose  fiery  eyes  now  burned  into  my  bosom'g 

core; 

This  and  more  I  sat  divining,  with  my  head  at  ease  reclining 
On  the  cushion's  velvet  lining  that  the  lamp-light  gloated  o'er, 
But  whose  velvet  violet  lining  with  the  lamp-light  gloating  o'er 
She  shall  press,  ah,  nevermore  ! 

Then,  mt thought,  the   air  grew   denser,  perfumed  from  an 

unseen  censer 
Swung  by  seraphim  whose  foot-falls  tinkled  on  the  tufted 

floor. 
"Wretch,"   I  cried,  "thy  God  hath   lent  thee  —  by  these 

angels  he  hath  sent  thee 

Respite  —  respite  and  nepenthe  from  thy  memories  of  Lenore  ! 
Quaff,  oh  quaff  this  kind  nepenthe,  and  forget  this  lost 

Lenore ! " 
Quoth  the  Raven,  "  Nevermore." 

"  Prophet !  "  said  I,  "  thing  of  evil !  prophet  still,  if  bird  or 

devil ! 
Whether  Tempter  sent,  or  whether  tempest  tossed  thee  here 

ashore, 

Desolate  yet  all  undaunted,  on  this  desert  land  enchanted  — 
On  this  home  by  Horror  haunted  —  tell  me  truly,  I  implore: 
Is  there—  is  there  balm  in  Gilead?  — tell  me  —  tell  me,  I 

implore  !" 
Quoth  the  Raven,  "  Nevermore." 
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"Prophet  !  "  said  I,  "  thing  of  evil  —  prophet  still,  if  bird  or 

devil! 
By  that  Heaven  that,  bends  above  us,  by  that  God  we  both 

adore, 

Tell  this  soul  with  sorrow  laden  if,  within  the  distant  Aidenn, 
It  shall  clasp  a  sainted  maiden  whom  the  angels  name  Lenore  : 
Clasp  a  rare  and  radiant  maiden  whom  the  angels  name 

Lenore !  " 
Quoth  the  Raven,  "  Nevermore." 

"  Be  that  word  our  sign  of  parting,  bird  or  fiend  !  "  I  shrieked, 

upstarting : 
"Get  thee  back  into  the  tempest  and  the.  Night's  Plutonian 

shore ! 
Leave  no  black  plume  as  a  token  of  that  lie  thy  soul  hath 

spoken ! 

Leave  my  loneliness  unbroken  !  quit  the  bust  above  my  door ! 
Take  thy  beak  from  out  my  heart,  and  take  thy  form  from 

off  my  door  !  " 
Quoth  the  Raven,  "  Nevermore.'* 

And  the  Raven,  never  flitting,  still  is  sitting,  still  is  sitting 
On  the  pallid  bust  of  Pallas  just  above  my  chamber  door; 
And  his  eyes  have  all  the  seeming  of  a  demon's  that  is 

dreaming, 
And  the  lamp-light  o'er  him  streaming  throws  his  shadow  on 

the  floor : 
And  my  soul  from  out  that  shadow  that  lies  floating  on  the 

floor 
Shall  be  lifted  —  nevermore  ! 


ULALUME 

THE  skies  they  were  ashen  and  sober; 

The  leaves  they  were  crisped  and  sere, 

The  leaves  they  were  withering  and  sere; 
It  was  night  in  the  lonesome  October 

Of  my  most  immemorial  year; 
It  was  hard  by  the  dim  lake  of  Auber, 

In  the  misty  mid  region  of  Weir: 
It  was  down  by  the  dank  tarn  of  Auber, 

In  the  ghoul-haunted  woodland  of  Weir. 


/ 
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Here  once,  through  an  alley  Titanic 

Of  cypress,  I  roamed  with  my  Soul  — 

Of  cypress,  with  Psyche,  my  Soul. 
These  were  days  when  my  heart  was  volcanic 

As  the  scoriae  rivers  that  roll. 

As  the  lavas  that  restlessly  roll 
Their  sulphurous  currents  down  Yaanek 

In  the  ultimate  climes  of  the  pole. 
That  groan  as  they  roll  down  Mount  Yaanek 

In  the  realms  of  the  boreal  pole. 

Our  talk  had  been  serious  and  sober, 

But  our  thoughts  they  were  palsied  and  sere, 
Our  memories  were  treacherous  and  sere, 

For  we  knew  not  the  month  was  October, 

And  we  marked  not  the  night  of  the  year, 
(Ah,  night  of  all  nights  in  the  year  !) 

We  noted  not  the  dim  lake  of  Auber 

(Though  once  we  had  journeyed  down  here), 

Remembered  not  the  dank  tarn  of  Auber 

Nor  the  ghoul-haunted  woodland  of  Weir. 

And  now,  as  the  night  was  senescent 

And  star-dials  pointed  to  morn, 

As  the  star-dials  hinted  of  morn, 
At  the  end  of  our  path  a  liquescent 

And  nebulous  lustre  was  born, 
Out  of  which  a  miraculous  crescent 

Arose  with  a  duplicate  horn, 
Astarte's  bediamonded  crescent 

Distinct  with  its  duplicate  horn. 

And  I  said  —  "  She  is  warmer  than  Dian  : 

She  rolls  through  an  ether  of  sighs, 

She  revels  in  a  region  of  sighs  : 
She  has  seen  that  the  tears  are  not  dry  on 

These  cheeks,  where  the  worm  never  dies, 
And  has  come  past  the  stars  of  the  Lion 

To  point  us  the  path  to  the  skies, 

To  the  Lethean  peace  of  the  skies  : 
Come  up,  in  despite  of  the  Lion, 

To  shine  on  us  with  her  bright  eyes  : 
Come  up  through  the  lair  of  the  Lion, 

With  love  in  her  luminous  eyes.*1 
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But  Psyche,  uplifting  her  finger. 

Said  —  "  Sadly  this  star  I  mistrust, 
Her  pallor  I  strangely  mistrust  : 

Oh,  hasten  !  —  oh,  let  us  not  linger  ! 

Oh,  fly  !  —  let  us  fly  !  —  for  we  must." 

In  terror  she  spoke,  letting  sink  her 

Wings  until  they  trailed  in  the  dust ; 

In  agony  sobbed,  letting  sink  her 

Plumes  till  they  trailed  in  the  dust, 
Till  they  sorrowfully  trailed  in  the  dust. 

I  replied  —  "  This  is  nothing  but  dreaming  : 

Let  us  on  by  this  tremulous  light ! 

Let  us  bathe  in  this  crystalline  light ! 
Its  sibyllic  splendor  is  beaming 

With  hope  and  in  beauty  to-night : 

See,  it  flickers  up  the  sky  through  the  night ! 
Ah,  we  safely  may  trust  to  its  gleaming, 

And  be  sure  it  will  lead  us  aright: 
We  safely  may  trust  to  a  gleaming 

That  cannot  but  guide  us  aright, 

Since  it  flickers  up  to  Heaven  through  the  night." 

Thus  I  pacified  Psyche  and  kissed  her, 
And  tempted  her  out  of  her  gloom, 
And  conquered  her  scruples  and  gloom  ; 

And  we  passed  to  the  end  of  the  vista, 

But  were  stopped  by  the  door  of  a  tomb, 
By  the  door  of  a  legended  tomb ; 

And  I  said  —  "  What  is  written,  sweet  sister, 
On -the  door  of  this  legended  tomb  ?  " 
She  replied  —  "  Ulalume  —  Ulalume  — 
'T  is  the  vault  of  thy  lost  Ulalume  !  " 

Then  my  heart  it  grew  ashen  and  sober 

As  the  leaves  that  were  crisped  and  sere, 
As  the  leaves  that  were  withering  and  sere, 

And  I  cried  —  "It  was  surely  October 
On  this  very  night  of  last  year 
That  I  journeyed  —  I  journeyed  down  here, 
That  I  brought  a  dread  burden  down  here  : 
On  this  night  of  all  nights  in  the  year, 
Ah,  what  demon  has  tempted  me  here  ? 
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Well  I  know,  now,  this  dim  lake  of  Auber, 

This  misty  mid  region  of  Weir  : 
Well  I  know,  now,  this  dank  tarn  of  Auber, 

This  ghoul-haunted  woodland  of  Weir." 


TO    MY    MOTHER 

BECAUSE  I  feel  that,  in  the  Heavens  above, 

The  angels,  whispering  to  one  another, 
Can  find,  among  their  burning  terms  of  love, 

None  so  devotional  as  that  of  "  Mother," 
Therefore  by  that  dear  name  I  long  have  called  you  — 
You  who  are  more  than  mother  unto  me, 
And  fill  my  heart  of  hearts,  where  Death  installed  you, 

In  setting  my  Virginia's  spirit  free. 
My  mother — my  own  mother,  who  died  early, 

Was  but  the  mother  of  myself;  but  you 
Are  mother  to  the  one  I  loved  so  dearly, 

And  thus  are  dearer  than  the  mother  I  knew 
By  that  infinity  with  which  my  wife 

Was  dearer  to  my  soul  than  its  soul-life. 


XIV 

WALT    WHITMAN 

(1819-1892) 

POE  and  Whitman  are  the  two  American 
poets  whom  foreigners  have  praised  most 
lavishly  and  American  critics  have  in  their 
lifetime  seemed  determined  to  keep  out  of  the  fold 
of   the   elect,   however   readily   they   may  admit 
their  various  merits.     Since  death,  both  are  com 
ing  to  their  own. 

The  first  three  editions  of  Whitman's  "  Leaves 
of  Grass  "  either  did  not  sell  at  all  or  produced 
very  little  impression  on  the  public.  Just  as  a 
small  coterie  of  partisan  adherents  was  gathering 
about  this  democratic  poet  whom  the  populace 
ignored,  the  Civil  War  intervened.  Whitman 
went  to  the  front  as  a  nurse,  and  after  the  war 
published  his  "  Drum-Taps."  But  it  is  on  his 
"  Leaves  of  Grass  "  that  attention  has  been  con 
centrated  ;  and  it  is  only  after  fifty  years  that  it 
seems  really  established  as  an  important  part  of 
American  literature. 

The  fairest  and  most  unprejudiced  study  of 
Whitman  is  perhaps  Stevenson's  essay  in  "  Fa 
miliar  Studies." 

"  Not  as  a  poet,"  says  he,  "  but  as  what  we  must  call 
(for  lack  of  a  more  exact  expression)  a  prophet,  he 
occupies  a  curious  and  prominent  position.  Whether  he 
may  greatly  influence  the  future  or  not,  he  is  a  notable 
symptom  of  the  present.  As  a  sign  of  the  times  it  would 
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be  hard  to  find  his  parallel.  I  should  hazard  a  large 
wager,  for  instance,  that  he  was  not  unacquainted  with 
the  works  of"  Herbert  Spencer ;  and  yet  where,  in  all 
the  history  books,  shall  we  lay  our  hands  on  two  more 
incongruous  contemporaries?  Mr.  Spencer,  so  decorous 

—  I  had  almost  said  so  dandy — in  dissent;  and  Whit 
man,  like  a  large  shaggy  dog,  just  unchained,  scouring  the 
beaches  of  the  world  and   baying  at  the  moon.     And 
when  was  an  echo  more  curiously  like  a  satire,  than  when 
Mr.  Spencer  found  his  Synthetic  Philosophy  reverberated 
from  the  other  shores  of  the  Atlantic  in  the  '  barbaric 
yawp  '  of  Whitman  ?  " 

Whitman  irr  his  poetry  almost  completely 
ignores  the  conventions  of  metre.  He  chants 
rather  than  sings.  And  his  language  is  rough 
and  formless.  Yet  it  has  a  certain  dignity  and 
backwoods  effectiveness  that  we  rather  like  after 
we  get  used  to  it.  Says  Professor  Trent  in  his 
recent  history  of  American  literature : 

"  He  illustrates  in  literature  much  of  that  elemental 
force  which  has  made  captains  of  industry  out  of  farmers' 
lads  and  Presidents  out  of  rail-splitters  and  tailors.  .  .  . 
His  poetry  braces  rather  than  debilitates.  It  develops 
a  sympathetic  reader's  sense  of  personality,  intensifies  his 
patriotism,  enlarges  his  sympathies,  cleanses  his  brain, 
strengthens  his  body." 

One  of  the  latest  and  most  sympathetic  esti 
mates  of  Whitman  is  that  of  John  Burroughs. 
He  begins  his  article  by  quoting: 

"  Who  goes  there?  hankering,  gross,  mystical,  nude  "  ; 

—  and  comments  —  "  hankering  like  the  great  elk  in  the 
forest  in  springtime  ;  gross  as  unhoused  Nature  is  gross  ; 
mystical  as  Boehme  or  Swedenborg ;  and  so  far  as  the 
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concealments  and  disguises  of  the  conventional  man,  and 
the  usual  adornments  of  polite  verse,  are  concerned,  as 
nude  as  Adam  in  Paradise.  ...  He  boldly  stripped  away 
everything  conventional  and  artificial  from  man  —  clothes, 
customs,  institutions,  etc.  —  and  treated  him  as  he  is, 
primarily,  in  and  of  himself  and  in  his  relation  to  the 
universe ;  and  with  equal  boldness  he  stripped  away 
what  were  to  him  the  artificial  adjuncts  of  poetry,  — 
rhyme,  measure,  and  all  the  stock  language  and  forms  of 
the  schools,  —  and  planted  himself  upon  a  spontaneous 
rhythm  of  language  and  the  inherently  poetic  in  the  com 
mon  and  universal." 


LEAVES    OF   GRASS 
[Title-page] 

COME,  said  my  Soul, 

Such  verses  for  my  Body  let  us  write  (for  we  are  one) 

That  should  I  after  death  invisibly  return, 

Or,  long,  long  hence,  in  other  spheres, 

There  to  some  group  of  mates  the  chants  resuming 

(Tallying  Earth's  soil,  trees,  winds,  tumultuous  waves), 

Ever  with  pleased  smile  I  may  keep  on, 

Ever  and  ever  yet  the  verses  owning  —  as  first,  I  here  and 

now, 
Signing  for  Soul  and  Body,  set  to  them  my  name, 

WALT  WHITMAN. 

IN    CABIN'D    SHIPS    AT   SEA' 
P'irst  published  m  1870 

I 

IN  cabin'd  ships,  at  sea, 

The  boundless  blue  on  every  side  expanding, 
With  whistling  winds  and  music  of  the  waves  —  the  large 
imperious  waves  — 

1  For  the  sake  of  greater  clearness  Whitman's  punctuation  has  been 
modernized  and  corrected  in  the  current  editions,  which  have  here  been 
followed.  Whitman's  final  text  has  been  cerefully  preserved. 
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Or  some  lone  bark,  buoy'd  on  the  dense  marine, 

Where,  joyous,  full  of  faith,  spreading  white  sails, 

She  cleaves  the  ether,  mid  the  sparkle  and  the  foam  of  day, 

or  under  many  a  star  at  night, 
By  sailors  young  and  old,  haply  will  I,  a  reminiscence  of  the 

land,  be  read, 
In  full  rapport  at  last. 


Here  are  our  thoughts  —  voyagers'  thoughts, 

Here  not  the  land,  firm  land,  alone  appears,  may  then  by 
them  be  said ; 

The  sky  overarches  here,  we  feel  the  undulating  deck  be 
neath  our  feet, 

We  feel  the  long  pulsation  — ebb  and  flow  of  endless  motion; 

The  tones  of  unseen  mystery  —  the  vague  and  vast  sugges 
tions  of  the  briny  world —  the  liquid-flowing  syllables, 

The  perfume,  the  faint  creaking  of  the  cordage,  the  melan 
choly  rhythm, 

The  boundless  vista,  and  the  horizon  far  and  dim,  are  all 
here, 

And  this  is  Ocean's  poem. 


3 

Then  falter  not,  O  book  !  fulfil  your  destiny  ! 

You,  not  a  reminiscence  of  the  land  alone, 

You  too,  as  a  lone  bark,  cleaving  the  ether — purposed  I 

know  not  whither  —  yet  ever  full  of  faith, 
Consort  to  every  ship  that  sails  — sail  you  ! ' 
Bear  forth  to  them,  folded,  my  love  —  (Dear  mariners!  for 

you  I  fold  it  here,  in  every  leaf;) 
Speed  on,  my  Book!  spread  your  white  sails,  my  little  bark, 

athwart  the  imperious  waves  ! 
Chant  on  —  sail  on  —  bear  o'er  the  boundless  blue,  from  me, 

to  every  shore, 
This  song  for  mariners  and  all  their  ships. 
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FROM  "WALT  WHITMAN" 

First  published  in  1855 

I  CELEBRATE  myself ; 

And  what  I  assume  you  shall  assume ; 

For  every  atom  belonging  to  me,  as  good  belongs  to  you, 

I  loafe  and  invite  my  Soul; 

I  lean  and  loafe  at  my  ease,  observing  a  spear  of  summer 
grass. 

2 
Houses  and  rooms  are  full  of  perfumes  —  the  shelves  are 

crowded  with  perfumes  ; 

I  breathe  the  fragrance  myself,  and  know  it  and  like  it ; 
The  distillation  would  intoxicate  me  also,  but  I  shall  not  let  it. 

The   atmosphere  is   not  a  perfume  —  it  has  no  taste  of  the 

distillation  —  it  is  odorless  ; 

It  is  for  my  mouth  forever —  I  am  in  love  with  it; 
I  will  go  to  the  bank  by  the  wood,  and  become  undisguised 

and  naked ; 
I  am  mad  for  it  to  be  in  contact  with  me. 


6 
A  child  said,  What  is  the  grass?  fetching  it  to  me  with  full 

hands  ; 
How  could  I  answer  the  child  ?     I  do  not  know  what  it  is, 

any  more  than  he. 

I  guess  it  must  be  the  flag  of  my  disposition,  out  of  hopeful 
green  stuff  woven. 

Or  I  guess  it  is  the  handkerchief  of  the  Lord, 
A  scented  gift  and  remembrancer,  designedly  dropt, 
Bearing  the  owner's  name  someway  in  the  corners,  that  we 
may  see  and  remark,  and  say,  Whose  ? 

Or   I   guess  the  grass  is  itself  a  child,  the  produced  babe  of 
the  vegetation 
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Or  I  guess  it  is  a  uniform  hieroglyphic ; 

And  it  means,  Sprouting  alike  in  broad  zones  and  narrow 

zones, 

Growing  among  black  folks  as  among  white  ; 
Kanuck,    Tuckahoe,   Congressman,    Cuff,  I    give    them   the 

same,  I  receive  them  the  same. 

And  now  it  seems  to  me  the  beautiful  uncut  hair  of  graves.  • 

Tenderly  will  I  use  you,  curling  grass  ; 
It  may  be  you  transpire  from  the  breasts  of  young  men  ; 
It  may  be  if  I  had  known  them  I  would  have  loved  them; 
It  may  be  you  are  from  old  people,  or  from  offspring  taken 

soon  out  of  their  mothers'  laps; 
And  here  you  are  the  mothers'  laps. 

This  grass  is  very  dark  to  be  from  the  white  heads  of  old 

mothers, 

Darker  than  the  colorless  beards  of  old  men, 
Dark  to  come  from  under  the  faint  red  roofs  of  mouths. 

0  I  perceive  after  all  so  many  uttering  tongues  ! 

And  I  perceive  they  do  not  come  from  the  roofs  of  mouths 
•  for  nothing. 

1  wish  I  could  translate  the  hints  about  the  dead  young  men 

and  women, 

And  the  hints  about  old  men  and  mothers,  and  the  offspring 
taken  soon  out  of  their  laps. 

What  do  you  think  has  become  of  the  young  and  old  men? 
And  what  do  you  think  has  become  of  the  women  and  chil 
dren  ? 

They  are  alive  and  well  somewhere; 

The  smallest  sprout  shows  there  is  really  no  death ; 

And  if  ever  there  was,  it  led  forward  life,  and  does  not  wait 

at  the  end  to  arrest  it, 
And  ceased  the  moment  life  appear'd. 

All  goes  onward  and  outward  —  nothing  collapses ; 
And  to  die  is  different  from  what  any  one  supposed,  and 
luckier. 
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I  am  the  poet  of  the  Body ; 
And  I  am  the  poet  of  the  Soul. 

The  pleasures  of  heaven  are  with  me,  and  the  pains  of  hell 

are  with  me  ; 
The  first  I  graft  and   increase  upon  myself  —  the  latter   I 

translate  into  a  new  tongue. 

I  am  the  poet  of  the  woman  the  same  as  the  man ; 
And  I  say  it  is  as  great  to  be  a  woman  as  to  be  a  man ; 
And  I  say  there  is  nothing  greater  than  the  mother  of  men. 

I  chant  the  chant  of  dilation  or  pride; 

We  have  had  ducking  and  deprecating  about  enough  ; 

I  show  that  size  is  only  development. 

Have  you  outstript  the  rest  ?     Are  you  the  President  ? 
It  is  a  trifle  —  they  will  more  than  arrive  there,  every  one,  and 
still  pass  on. 

I  am  he  that  walks  with  the  tender  and  growing  night; 
I  call  to  the  earth  and  sea,  half-held  by  the  night. 

Press  close,  bare-bosom'd   night!     Press  close,  magnetic, 

nourishing  night ! 

Night  of  south  winds  !  night  of  the  large  few  stars  ! 
Still,  nodding  night !  mad,  naked,  summer  night. 

Smile,  O  voluptuous,  cool-breath'd  earth  ! 
Earth  of  the  slumbering  and  liquid  trees  ; 
Earth  of  departed  sunset !  earth  of  the  mountains,  misty- 

topt! 
Earth  of  the  vitreous  pour  of  the  full  moon,  just  tinged  with 

blue! 

Earth  of  shine  and  dark,  mottling  the  tide  of  the  river  ! 
Earth  of  the  limpid  gray  of  clouds,  brighter  and  clearer  for 

my  sake  I 

Far-swooping  elbow'd  earth  !  rich,  apple-blossom'd  earth ! 
Smile,  for  your  lover  comes  ! 

Prodigal,  you  have  given  me  love  !     Therefore  I  to  you  give 

love  ! 
O  unspeakable,  passionate  love  ! 
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I  think  I  could  turn  and  live  with  animals,  they  are  so  placid 

and  self-contain'd ; 
I  stand  and  look  at  them  long  and  long. 

They  do  not  sweat  and  whine  about  their  condition; 

They  do  not  lie  awake  in  the  dark  and  weep  for  their  sins; 

They  do  not  make  me  sick  discussing  their  duty  to  God ; 

Not  one  is  dissatisfied  —  not  one  is  demented  with  the  mania 
of  owning  things ; 

Not  one  kneels  to  another,  nor  to  his  kind  that  lived  thou 
sands  of  years  ago; 

Not  one  is  respectable  or  industrious  over  the  whole  earth. 

So  they  show  their  relations  to  me,  and  I  accept  them; 
They  bring  me  tokens  of  myself— they  evince  them  plainly 
in  their  possession. 

I  wonder  where  they  get  those  tokens : 

Did  I  pass  that  way  huge  times  ago,  and  negligently  drop 

them  ? 

Myself  moving  forward  then  and  now  and  forever, 
Gathering  and  showing  more  always  and  with  velocity, 
Infinite  and  omnigenous,  and  the  like  of  these  among  them; 
Not  too  exclusive  toward  the  reachers  of  my  remembrancers  ; 
Picking  out  here  one  that  I  love,  and  now  go  with  him  on 

brotherly  terms. 

A  gigantic  beauty  of  a  stallion,  fresh  and  responsive  to  my 

caresses, 

Head  high  in  the  forehead,  wide  between  the  ears, 
Limbs  glossy  and  supple,  tail  dusting  the  ground, 
Eyes  full  of  sparkling  wickedness — ears  finely  cut,  flexibly 

moving. 

His  nostrils  dilate,  as  my  heels  embrace  him ; 
His  well-built  limbs  tremble  with  pleasure  as  we  race  around 
and  return. 

I  but  use  you  a  moment,  then  I  resign  you,  stallion ; 

Why  do  I  need  your  paces,  when  I  myself  out-gallop  them  ? 

Even,  as  I  stand  or  sit,  passing  faster  than  you. 
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I  have  said  that  the  soul  is  not  more  than  the  body, 
And  I  have  said  that  the  body  is  not  more  than  the  soul; 
And  nothing,  not  God,  is  greater  to  one  than  one's  self  is, 
And  whoever  walks  a  furlong  without  sympathy,  walks  to 

his  own  funeral,  drest  in  his  shroud, 
And  I  or  you,  pocketless  of  a  dime,  may  purchase  the  pick 

of  the  earth, 

And  to  glance  with  an  eye,  or  show  a  bean  in  its  pod,  con 

founds  the  learning  of  all  times, 
And  there  is  no  trade  or  employment  but  the  young  man 

following  it  may  become  a  hero, 
And  there  is  no  object  so  soft  but  it  makes  a  hub  for  the 

wheel'd  universe, 
And  I  say  to  any  man  or  woman,  Let  your  soul  stand  cool 

and  composed  before  a  million  universes. 

And  I  say  to  mankind,  Be  not  curious  about  God, 

For  I,  who  am  curious  about  each,  am  not  curious  about 

God; 
(No  array  of  terms  can  say  how  much  I  am  at  peace  about 

God  and  about  death). 

I  hear  and  behold  God  in  every  object,  yet  understand  God 

not  in  the  least, 
Nor  do  I  understand  who  there  can  be  more  wonderful  than 

myself. 

Why  should  I  wish  to  see  God  better  than  this  day  ? 

I  see  something  of  God  each  hour  of  the  twenty-four,  and 

each  moment  then ; 
In  the  faces  of  men  and  women  I  see  God,  and  in  my  own 

face  in  the  glass; 
I  find  letters  from  God  dropt  in  the  street,  and  every  one  is 

sign'd  by  God's  name, 
And  I  leave  them  where  they  are,  for  I  know  that  wheresoe'er 

I  go» 
Others  will  punctually  come  forever  and  ever. 
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OUT    OF  THE    ROLLING    OCEAN,    THE    CROWD 
First  published  in  "  Drum  Taps,"  1865 


OUT  of  the  rolling  ocean,  the  crowd,  came  a  drop  gently 

to  me, 

Whispering,  I  love  you,  before  long  I  die, 
I  have  travelled  a  long  way,  merely  to  look  on  you,  to  touch 

you, 

For  I  could  not  die  till  I  once  looked  on  you, 
For  I  fear"  d  I  might  afterward  lose  you. 

2 

(Now  we  have  met,  we  have  look'd,  we  are  safe  ; 

Return  in  peace  to  the  ocean,  my  love ; 

I  too  am  part  of  that  ocean,  my  love  —  we  are  not  so  much 

separated ; 

Behold  the  great  rondure,  the  cohesion  of  all,  how  perfect ! 
But  as  for  me,  for  you,  the  irresistible  sea  is  to  separate  us, 
As  for  an  hour,  carrying  us  diverse  —  yet  cannot  carry  us 

diverse  for  ever; 
Be  not  impatient  —  a  little  space  —  Know  you,  I  salute  the 

air,  the  ocean  and  the  land, 
Every  day,  at  sundown,  for  your  dear  sakj,  my  love.) 


I    SAW    IN    LOUISIANA  A  LIVE-OAK    GROWING 
First  published  in  iS6o 

I  SAW  in  Louisiana  a  live-oak  growing, 

All  alone  stood  it,  and  the  moss  hung  down  from  the  branches; 

Without  any  companion  it  grew  there,  uttering  joyous  leaves 

of  dark  green, 

And  its  look,  rude,  unbending,  lusty,  made  me  think  of  myself ; 
But  I  wonder'cl  how  it  could  utter  joyous  leaves,  standing 

alone    there,  without    its  friend,  its  lover  near  —  for  I 

knew  I  could  not ; 
Ami  I  broke  off  a  twig  with  a  certain  number  of  leaves  upon 

it,  and  twined  around  it  a  little  moss, 
And  brought  it  away  —  and  I  have  placed  it  in  sight  in  my 
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It  is  not  needed  to  remind  me  as  of  my  own  dear  friends 
(For  I  believe  lately  I  think  of  little  else  than  of  them), 
Yet  it  remains  to  me  a  curious  token,  it  makes  me  think  of 

manly  love; 
For  all   that,   and    though   the   live-oak    glistens   there   in 

Louisiana,  solitary  in  a  wide  flat  space, 
Uttering  joyous  leaves  all  its  life  without  a  friend,  a  lover, 

near, 
I  know  very  well  I  could  not. 


TO    A   STRANGER 

First  published  in  1860 

PASSING  stranger !  you  do  not  know  how  longingly  I  look 

upon  you, 
You  must  be  he  I  was  seeking,  or  she  I  was  seeking,  (it 

comes  to  me,  as  of  a  dream). 

I  have  somewhere  surely  lived  a  life  of  joy  with  you ; 
All  is  recall'd  as  we  flit  by  each  other,  fluid,  affectionate, 

chaste,  matured. 

You  grew  up  with  me,  were  a  boy  with  me,  or  a  girl  with  me, 
I  ate  with  you,  and  slept  with  you  —  your  body  has  become 

not  yours  only,  nor  left  my  body  mine  only, 
You  give  me  the  pleasure  of  your  eyes,  face,  flesh,  as  we 

pass  —  you  take  of  my  beard,  breast,  hands,  in  return. 
I  am  not  to  speak  to  you  —  I  am  to  think  of  you  when  I  sit 

alone,  or  wake  at  night  alone, 

I  am  to  wait  —  I  do  not  doubt  I  am  to  meet  you  again, 
I  am  to  see  to  it  that  I  do  not  lose  you. 


I   HEAR    IT   WAS    CHARGED    AGAINST    ME 
First  published  in  1860 

I  HEAR  it  was  charged  against  me  that  I  sought  to  destroy 

institutions; 

But  really  I  am  neither  for  nor  against  institutions  ; 
(What  indeed  have  I  in  common  with  them  ?  —  Or  what  with 

the  destruction  of  them?) 
Only  I  will  establish  in  the  Mannahatta,  and  in  every  city  of 

these  States,  inland  and  seaboard, 
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And  in  the  fields  and  woods,  and  above  every  keel,  little  or 

large,  that  dents  the  water, 

Without  edifices,  or  rules,  or  trustees,  or  any  argument, 
The  institution  of  the  dear  love  of  comrades. 


SOMETIMES    WITH    ONE    I    LOVE 
First  published  in  1860 

SOMETIMES  with  one  I  love,  I  fill  myself  with  rage,  for  fear 

I  effuse  unreturn'd  love  ; 
But  now  I  think   there  is  no  unreturn'd  love  —  the  pay  is 

certain,  one  way  or  another. 
(I  loved  a  certain  person  ardently,  and  my  love  was  not 

return'd; 
Yet  out  of  that,  I  have  written  these  songs.) 

AMONG   THE   MULTITUDE 
First  published  in  1860 

AMONG  the  men  and  women,  the  multitude, 

I  perceive  one  picking  me  out  by  secret  and  divine  signs, 

Acknowledging    none    else  —  not    parent,    wife,    husband, 

brother,  child,  any  nearer  than  I  am  ; 
Some  are  baffleck —  but  that  one  is  not  —  that  one  knows  me. 

Ah,  lover  and  perfect  equal ! 

I    meant    that  you    should    discover    me    so,  by  my  faint 

indirections ; 
And  I,  when  I  meet  you,  mean  to  discover  you  by  the  like  in 

you. 

ALL   IS   TRUTH 
(1860) 

O  ME,  man  of  slack  faith  so  long  ! 
Standing  aloof  —  denying  portions  so  long  ; 
Only  aware  to-day  of  compact,  all-diffused  truth  ; 
Discovering  to-day  there  is  no  lie,  or  form  of  lie,  and  can  be 

none,  but  grows  as  inevitably  upon  itself  as  the  truth 

does  upon  itself, 
Or  as  any  law  of  the  earth,  or  any  natural  production  of  the 

earth  does. 
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(This  is  curious,  and  may  not  be  realized  immediately  —  But 

it  must  be  realized  ; 
I  feel  in  myself  that  I  represent  falsehoods  equally  with  the 

rest, 
And  that  the  universe  does.) 

Where  has  fail'd  a  perfect  return,  indifferent  of  lies  or  the 

truth  ? 
Is  it  upon  the  ground,  or  in  water  or  fire  ?  or  in  the  spirit  of 

man  ?  or  in  the  meat  and  blood  ? 

Meditating  among  liars,  and  retreating  sternly  into  myself,  I 

see  that  there  are  really  no  liars  or  lies  after 'all, 
And  that  nothing  fails  its  perfect  return,  and  that  what  are 

called  lies  are  perfect  returns, 
And  that  each  thing  exactly  represents  itself,  and  what  has 

preceded  it, 
And  that  the  truth  includes  all,  and  is  compact,  just  as  much 

as  space  is  compact, 
And  that  there  is  no  flaw  or  vacuum  in  the  amount  of  the 

truth  —  but  that  all  is  truth  without  exception  ; 
And  henceforth  I  will  go  celebrate  anything  I  see  or  am, 
And  sing  and  laugh,  and  deny  nothing. 


BAREST   THOU    NOW,    O    SOUL 
First  published  in  1870 

BAREST  thou  now,  O  Soul, 

Walk  out  with  me  toward  the  Unknown  Region, 

Where  neither  ground  is  for  the  feet,  nor  any  path  to  follow? 

No  map,  there,  nor  guide, 

Nor  voice  sounding,  nor  touch  of  human  hand, 
Nor  face  with  blooming  flesh,  nor  lips,  nor  eyes,  are  in  that 
land. 

I  know  it  not,  O  Soul  ; 
Nor  dost  thou  —  all  is  a  blank  before  us  ; 
All  waits,  undream'd  of,  in  that  region  —  that  inaccessible 
land. 
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Till,  when  the  ties  loosen, 
All  but  the  ties  eternal,  Time  and  Space, 
Nor  darkness,  gravitation,  sense,  nor  any  bounds  bounding 
us. 

Then  we  burst  forth,  we  float, 
In  Time  and  Space,  O  Soul,  prepared  for  them  ; 
Equal,  equipt  at  last— (O  joy!  O  fruit  of  all!)  them  to 
fulfil,  O  Soul. 


OUT   OF    THE    CRADLE    ENDLESSLY   ROCKING 

OUT  of  the  cradle  endlessly  rocking, 

Out  of  the  mocking-bird's  throat,  the  musical  shuttle, 

Out  of  the  Ninth-month  midnight, 

Over  the  sterile  sands  and  the  fields  beyond,  where  the  child 

leaving  his  bed  wander'd  alone,  bareheaded,  barefoot, 
Down  from  the  shower'd  halo, 
Up  from  the  mystic  play  of  shadows  twining  and  twisting  as 

if  they  were  alive, 

Out  from  the  patches  of  briers  and  blackberries, 
From  the  memories  of  the  bird  that  chanted  to  me, 
From  your  memories,  sad  brother,  from  the  fitful  risings  and 

fallings  I  heard, 
From  under  that  yellow  half-moon  late-risen  and  swollen  as 

if  with  tears, 
From  those  beginning  notes  of  yearning  and  love  there  in  the 

mist, 

From  the  thousand  responses  of  my  heart  never  to  cease, 
From  the  myriad  thence-aroused  words, 
From  the  word  stronger  and  more  delicious  than  any, 
From  such  as  now  they  start  the  scene  revisiting, 
As  a  flock,  twittering,  rising,  or  overhead  passing, 
Borne  hither,  ere  all  eludes  me,  hurriedly, 
A  man,  yet  by  these  tears  a  little  boy  again, 
Throwing  myself  on  the  sand,  confronting  the  waves, 
I,  chanter  of  pains  and  joys,  uniter  of  here  and  hereafter, 
Taking  all  hints  to  use  them,  but  swiftly  leaping  beyond 

them, 
A  reminiscence  sing. 
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Once  Paumanok, 

When  the  lilac-scent  was  in  the  air  and  Fifth-month  grass 

was  growing, 

Up  this  seashore  in  some  briers, 
Two  feather'd  guests  from  Alabama,  two  together, 
And  their  nest,  and  four  light-green  eggs  spotted  with  brown, 
And  every  day  the  he-bird  to  and  fro  near  at  hand, 
And  every  day  the  she-bird  crouch'd  on  her  nest,  silent, 

with  bright  eyes, 

And  every  day  I,  a  curious  boy,  never  too  close,  never  dis 
turbing  them, 
Cautiously  peering,  absorbing,  translating. 

Shine!  shine!  shine! 

Pour  down  your  warmth,  great  sun  ! 

While  we  bask,  we  two  together. 

Two  together  ! 

Winds  blow  south,  or  winds  blow  north, 
Day  come  white,  or  night  come  black, 
Home,  or  rivers  and  mountains  from  home. 
Singing  all  time,  minding  no  time, 
While  we  two  keep  together. 

Till  of  a  sudden, 

Maybe  kill'd,  unknown  to  her  mate, 

One  forenoon  the  she-bird  crouch'd  not  on  the  nest, 

Nor  return'd  that  afternoon,  nor  the  next, 

Nor  ever  appear'd  again. 

And  thenceforward  all  summer  in  the  sound  of  the  sea, 

And  at  night  under  the  full  of  the  moon  in  calmer  weather, 

Over  the  hoarse  surging  of  the  sea, 

Or  flitting  from  brier  to  brier  by  day, 

I  saw,  I  heard  at  intervals  the  remaining  one,  the  he-bird, 

The  solitary  guest  from  Alabama. 

Blow!  blow !  blow! 

Blow  up  sea-winds  along  Paumanok' s  shore; 

I  wait  and  I  wait  till  you  blow  my  mate  to  me. 

Yes,  when  the  stars  glisten'd, 

All  night  long  on  the  prong  of  a  moss-scallop'd  stake, 

Down  almost  amid  the  slapping  waves, 

Sat  the  lone  singer  wonderful  causing  tears. 
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He  call'd  on  his  mate, 

He  pour'd  forth  the  meanings  which  I  of  all  men  know. 

Yes,  my  brother,  I  know,  — 

The  rest  might  not,  but  I  have  treasured  every  note, 

For  more  than  once  dimly  down  to  the  beach  gliding, 

Silent,  avoiding  the  moonbeams,  blending  myself  with  the 

shadows, 
Recalling  now  the  obscure  shapes,  the  echoes,  the  sounds  and 

sights  after  their  sorts, 

The  white  arms  out  in  the  breakers  tirelessly  tossing, 
I,  with  bare  feet,  a  child,  the  wind  wafting  my  hair, 
Listen'd  long  and  long. 

Listen'd  to  keep,  to  sing,  now  translating  the  notes, 
Following  you,  my  brother. 

Soothe  !  soothe  !  soothe  ! 

Close  on  its  wave  soothes  the  wave  behind, 

And  again  another  behind  embracing  and  lapping,  every  one 

close, 
But  my  love  soothes  not  me,  not  me. 

Low  hangs  the  moon,  it  rose  late, 

It  is  lagging —  O  I  think  it  is  heavy  with  love,  with  love. 

O  madly  the  sea  pushes  upon  the  land, 
With  love,  with  love. 

O  night !  do  I  not  see  my  love  fluttering  out  among  the 

breakers  ? 
What  is  that  little  black  thing  I  see  there  in  the  white  f 

Loud 7  loud!  loud! 

Loud  I  call  to  you,  my  love  I 

High  and  clear  I  shoot  my  voice  over  the  waves. 
Surely  you  must  know  who  is  here,  is  here, 
You  must  know  who  I  am,  my  love. 

Low-hanging  moon  / 

What  is  that  dusky  spot  in  your  brown  yellow  f 

O  it  is  the  shape,  the  shape  of  my  mate  ! 

O  moon,  do  not  keep  her  from  me  any  longer. 
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Land!  land !  O  land! 

Whichever  way  I  turn,  O  I  think  you  could  give  me  my 

mate  back  again  if  you  only  would, 
For  I  am  almost  sure  I  see  her  dimly  whichever  way  I 

look. 

O  rising  sta?~s  ! 

Perhaps  the  one  I  want  so  much  will  rise,  will  rise  with 
some  of  you. 

U  throat !    O  trembling  throat ! 

Sound  clearer  through  the  atmosphere  ! 

Pierce  the  woods,  the  earth, 

Somewhere  listening  to  catch  you  must  be  the  one  I  want. 

Shake  out  carols  ! 

Solitary  here,  the  night's  carols  ! 

Carols  of  lonesome  love  !  death's  carols  ! 

Carols  under  that  lagging,  yellow,  waning  moon  ! 

O  under  that  moon  where  she  droops  almost  down  into  the 

sea  ! 
O  reckless  despairing  carols  / 

But  soft !  sink  low  ! 
Soft!  let  me  just  murmur, 

And  do  you  wait  a  moment,  you  husky-noised  sea, 
For  somewhere  I  believe  I  heard  my  mate  responding  to  me, 
So  faint,  I  must  be  still,  be  still  to  listen, 
But  not  altogether  still,  for  then  -she  might  not  come  imme 
diately  to  me. 

Hither,  my  love  ! 

Here  I  am  !  here  ! 

With  this  just-sustain1  d  note  I  announce  myself  to  you, 

This  gentle  call  is  for  you,  my  love,  for  you. 

Do  not  be  decoy'd  elsewhere  : 

That  is  the  whistle  of  the  wind,  it  is  not  my  voice, 

That  is  the  fluttering,  the  fluttering  of  the  spray, 
Those  are  the  shadows  of  leaves. 

O  darkness  /     O  in  vain  ! 

O  I  am  very  sick  and  sorrowful. 
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O  brown  halo  in  the  sky  near  the  moon,  drooping  upon  the 

sea  ! 

O  troubled  reflection  in  the  sea  ! 
O  throat !  O  throbbing  heart  / 
And  I  singing  uselessly,  uselessly  all  the  night. 

O  past  !     O  happy  life  !     O  songs  of  joy  ! 
In  the  air,  in  the  woods,  over  fields, 
Loved!  loved !  loved !  loved !  loved! 
But  my  mate  no  more,  no  more  with  me  / 
We  two  together  no  more. 

The  aria  sinking, 

All  else  continuing,  the  stars  shining, 

The  winds  blowing,  the  notes  of  the  bird  continuous  echoing, 

With  angry  moans  the  fierce  old  mother  incessantly  moaning, 

On  the  sands  of  Paumanok's  shore  gray  and  rustling, 

The  yellow  half-moon  enlarged,  sagging  down,  drooping,  the 

face  of  the  sea  almost  touching, 
The  boy  ecstatic,  with  his  bare  feet  the  waves,  with  his  hair 

the  atmosphere  dallying, 
The  love  in  the  heart  long  pent,  now  loose,  now  at  last 

tumultuously  bursting, 

The  aria's  meaning,  the  ears,  the  soul,  swiftly  depositing, 
The  strange  tears  down  the  cheeks  coursing, 
The  colloquy  there,  the  trio,  each  uttering, 
The  undertone,  the  savage  old  mother  incessantly  crying, 
To  the  boy's  soul's  questions  sullenly  timing,  some  drown'd 

secret  hissing, 
To  the  outsetting  bard. 

Demon  or  bird  1  (said  the  boy's  soul) 

Is  it  indeed  toward  your  mate  you  sing?  or  is  it  really  to  me? 

For  I,  that  was  a  child,  my  tongue's  use  sleeping,  now  I  have 

heard  you, 

Now  in  a  moment  I  know  what  I  am  for,  I  awake, 
And  already  a  thousand  singers,  a  thousand  songs,  clearer, 

louder,  and  more  sorrowful  than  yours, 
A  thousand  warbling  echoes  have  started  to  life  within  me, 

never  to  die. 

O  you  singer  solitary,  singing  by  yourself,  projecting  me, 
O  solitary  me  listening,  never  more  shall  I  cease  perpetuating 
you, 
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Never  more  shall  I  escape,  never  more  the  reverberations, 
Never  more  the  cries  of  unsatisfied  love  be  absent  from  me, 
Never  again  leave  me  to  be  the  peaceful  child  I  was  before 

what  there  in  the  night, 

By  the  sea  under  the  yellow  and  sagging  moon, 
The  messenger  there  aroused,  the  fire,  the  sweet  hell  within, 
The  unknown  want,  the  destiny  of  me. 

O  give  me  the  clew  !  (it  lurks  in  the  night  here  somewhere) 
O  if  I  am  to  have  so  much,  let  me  have  more  ! 

A  word  then,  (for  I  will  conquer  it) 

The  word  final,  superior  to  all, 

Subtle,  sent  up  —  what  is  it  ?  —  I  listen ; 

Are  you  whispering  it,  and  have  been  all  the  time,  you  sea 

waves  ? 
Is  that  it  from  your  liquid  rims  and  wet  sands  ? 

Whereto  answering,  the  sea, 

Delaying  not,  hurrying  not, 

Whisper'd  me   through  the  night,  and  very  plainly  before 

daybreak, 

Lisp'd  to  me  the  low  and  delicious  word  death, 
And  again  death,  death,  death,  death, 
Hissing  melodious,  neither  like  the  bird  nor  like  my  aroused 

child's  heart, 

Cut  edging  near  as  privately  for  me,  rustling  at  my  feet, 
Creeping  thence  steadily  up  to  my  ears  and  laving  me  softly 

all  over, 
Death,  death,  death,  death,  death. 

Whkh  I  do  not  forget, 

But  fuse  the  song  of  my  dusky  demon  and  brother, 

That  he  sang  to  me  in  the  moonlight  on  Paumanok's  gray 

beach, 

With  the  thousand  responsive  songs  at  random, 
My  own  songs  awaked  from  that  hour, 
And  with  them  the  key,  the  word  up  from  the  waves, 
The  word  of  the  sweetest  song  and  all  songs, 
That  strong  and  delicious  word  which,  creeping  to  my  feet, 
(Or  like  some  old  crone  rocking  the  cradle,  swathed  in  sweet 

garments,  bending  aside) 
The  sea  whispered  me. 
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TO    THE    MAN-OF-WAR-BIRD 

THOU  who  hast  slept  all  night  upon  the  storm, 
Waking  renew'd  on  thy  prodigious  pinions, 
(Burst  the  wild  storm  ?  above  it  thou  ascended'st, 
And  rested  on  the  sky,  thy  slave  that  cradled  thee) 
Now  a  blue  point,  far,  far  in  heaven  floating, 
As  to  the  light  emerging  here  on  deck  I  watch  thee, 
(Myself  a  speck,  a  point  on  the  world's  floating  vast.) 

Far,  far  at  sea, 

After  the  night's  fierce  drifts  have  strewn  the  shore  with 

wrecks. 

With  re-appearing  day  as  now  so  happy  and  serene, 
The  rosy  and  elastic  dawn,  the  flashing  sun, 
The  limpid  spread  of  air  cerulean, 
Thou  also  re-appearest. 

Thou  born  to  match  the  gale  (thou  art  all  wings), 

To  cope  with  heaven  and  earth  and  sea  and  hurricane, 

Thou  ship  of  air  that  never  furl'st  thy  sails, 

Days,  even    weeks   untired   and   onward,  through   spaces, 

realms  gyrating, 

At  dusk  that  look'st  on  Senegal,  at  morn  America, 
That  sport'st  amid  the  lightning-flash  and  thunder-cloud, 
In  them,  in  thy  experiences,  hadst  thou  my  soul, 
What  joys  1  what  joys  were  thine  ! 


O   CAPTAIN!    MY   CAPTAIN! 

O  CAPTAIN  !  my  Captain  !  our  fearful  trip  is  done, 

The  ship  has  weather'd  every  rack,  the  prize  we  sought  is 

won, 

The  port  is  near,  the  bells  I  hear,  the  people  all  exulting, 
While  follow  eyes  the  steady  keel,  the  vessel  grim  and  daring ; 
But  O  heart !  heart !  heart ! 
O  the  bleeding  drops  of  red, 

Where  on  the  deck  my  Captain  lies, 
Fallen  cold  and  dead. 
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O  Captain  !  my  Captain  !  rise  up  and  hear  the  bells; 

Rise  up  —  for  you  the  flag  is  flung  —  for  you  the  bugle  trills, 

For  you  bouquets  and  ribbon'd  wreaths  —  for  you  the  shores 

acrowding, 

For  you  they  call,  the  swaying  mass,  their  eager  faces  turning ; 
Here  Captain  !  dear  father  ! 
This  arm  beneath  your  head ! 

It  is  some  dream  that  on  the  deck 
You  've  fallen  cold  and  dead. 

My  Captain  does  not  answer,  his  lips  are  pale  and  still, 
My  father  does  not  feel  my  arm,  he  has  no  pulse  nor  will ; 
The  ship  is  anchor'd  safe  and  sound,  its  voyage  closed  and 

done, 

From  fearful  trip  the  victor  ship  comes  in  with  object  won. 
Exult  O  shores,  and  ring  O  bells ! 
But  I,  with  mournful  tread, 

Walk  the  deck  my  Captain  lies, 
Fallen  cold  and  dead. 


XV 
ROSSETTI,  SWINBURNE,  MORRIS 

DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI  (1828- 
1882),  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne 
(1837 )>  and  William  Morris 

(1834-1896)  were  intimate  personal  friends,  and 
closely  associated  in  the  aims  of  their  literary 
art.  Standing  head  and  shoulders  above  any 
other  poets  belonging  distinctively  to  the  last 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  they  represent 
a  school  clearly  in  contrast  with  that  which  had 
just  preceded,  —  the  school  of  Tennyson,  Brown 
ing,  and  Matthew  Arnold.  This  school  has  been 
called  variously  and  vaguely  the  "  Pre-Raphael 
ite,"  "  mediaeval,"  and  "  stained-glass  window  " 
school.  The  fact  is,  the  distinguishing  pecul 
iarity  of  the  poems  of  these  three  writers,  and  of 
the  poets  who  have  followed  them  down  even  to 
our  own  time,  is  that  they  are  inspired  primarily 
by  books  and  by  the  past,  not  by  the  present,  or 
by  their  own  immediate  passions  or  emotions. 
All  three  were  splendid  translators,  and  have 
gained  fame  for  their  translations  almost  as 
much  as  for  their  original  work.  Rossetti  was 
the  worshiper  of  Dante,  Swinburne  of  Greek 
poetry,  Morris  of  the  Icelandic  sagas.  All  three 
ranged  over  a  vast  field,  and  tried  many  different 
styles ;  but  they  measure  their  greatness  by  com 
parison  of  themselves  with  their  masters.  And 
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when  they  are  not  dealing  distinctly  with  the 
past,  they  seem  to  be  projecting  themselves  into 
the  future:  there  is  extremely  little  sympathy 
with  the  present. 

Rossetti,  the  first  of  the  group  to  attain  influ 
ence  (not  so  much  with  the  public  as  with  his 
own  little  circle  in  London),  was  not  only  poet, 
but  even  more  prominently  a  painter.  Painting 
Was  indeed  his  principal  business,  and  the  volume 
of  work  he  produced  as  a  writer  is  very  much 
Smaller  and  less  ambitious  than  that  of  either 
Swinburne  or  Morris.  Rossetti  is  more  widely 
accepted  by  the  public,  however,  than  either  of 
his  friends. 

Swinburne,  who  was  to  outlive  both  his  com 
panions,  has  been  a  veritable  virtuoso  in  verse. 
There  is  hardly  any  metre  under  the  sun  that 
he  has  not  studied  and  imitated,  or  used  for  his 
own  purposes  with  rare  facility.  He  even  sur 
passes  Tennyson  in  this  respect.  And  the  amount 
of  his  work  is  immense,  running  into  many  vol 
umes  ;  though  he  has  been  a  most  prolific  literary 
critic  as  well  as  poet.  His  early  volume  of  Poems 
and  Ballads  at  once  became  notorious  because  of 
some  half-dozen  pieces  dealing  with  passional 
subjects,  and  in  the  mind  of  the  general  public 
he  has  remained  the  erotic  poet.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  is  even  more  spiritual  and  intellectual 
than  either  of  his  two  friends,  and  in  one  of  his 
volumes  he  has  handled  the  subject  of  childhood 
with  all  the  charm  of  sweet  innocence. 

Morris  is  known  to  the  general  public  more 
widely  for  his  revival  of  beautiful  printing  at 
the  Kelmscott  press,  and  for  his  decorative  de- 
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signing  and  socialistic  theories.  But  as  time  goes 
by  his  greatness  as  a  poet  is  likely  to  stand  out 
above  his  other  accomplishments.  In  him  was 
the  true  spirit  of  mediaeval  romance  and  tale- 
telling  after  the  manner  of  Chaucer,  though  he 
lacks  Chaucer's  plain  common  sense  and  dra 
matic  qualities. 

We  are  yet  too  near  the  work  of  these  men, 
their  influence  is  too  potent  in  the  critical  atmos 
phere  all  about  us,  for  us  to  judge  them  as  we 
do  the  great  men  of  the  past,  or  even  those  like 
Tennyson  and  Browning,  matured  under  influ 
ences  that  are  now  completely  though  but  recently 
passed  away. 


DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI 

THE    PROPHECY 
From  "  The  King's  Tragedy  " 

THAT  eve  was  clench'd  for  a  boding  storm, 
'Neath  a  toilsome  moon  half  seen  ; 

The  cloud  stoop'd  low  and  the  surf  rose  high ; 

And  where  there  was  a  line  of  the  sky, 
Wild  wings  loom'd  dark  between. 

And  on  a  rock  of  the  black  beach-side, 

By  the  veil'd  moon  dimly  lit, 
There  was  something  seem'd  to  heave  with  life 

As  the  King  drew  nigh  to  it. 

And  was  it  only  the  tossing  furze 
Or  brake  of  the  waste  sea-wold  ? 

Or  was  it  an  eagle  bent  to  the  blast  ? 

When  near  we  came,  we  knew  it  at  last 
For  a  woman  tatter'd  and  old. 
25 
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But  it  seem'd  as  though  by  a  fire  within 
Her  writhen  limbs  were  wrung  ; 

And  as  soon  as  the  King  was  close  to  her, 
She  stood  up  gaunt  and  strong. 

*T  was  then  the  moon  sail'd  clear  of  the  rack 

On  high  in  her  hollow  dome ; 
And  still  as  aloft  with  hoary  crest 

Each  clamorous  wave  rang  home, 
Like  fire  in  snow  the  moonlight  blazed 

Amid  the  champing  foam. 

And  the  woman  held  his  eyes  with  her  eyes  : 
"  O  King,  thou  art  come  at  last  ; 

But  thy  wraith  has  haunted  the  Scottish  Sea 
To  my  sight  for  four  years  past. 

"  Four  years  it  is  since  first  I  met, 
'Twixt  the  Duchray  and  the  Dhu, 

A  shape  whose  feet  clung  close  in  a  shroud, 
And  that  shape  for  thine  I  knew. 

"A  year  again,  and  on  Inchkeith  Isle 

I  saw  thee  pass  in  the  breeze, 
With  the  cerecloth  risen  above  thy  feet 

And  wound  about  thy  knees. 

x    "  And  yet  a  year,  in  the  Links  of  Forth, 

As  a  wanderer  without  rest, 
Thou  cam'st  with  both  thine  arms  i'  the  shroud 
That  clung  high  up  thy  breast. 

"And  in  this  hour  I  find  thee  here, 

And  well  mine  eyes  may  note 
That  the  winding-sheet  hath  pass'd  thy  breast 

And  risen  around  thy  throat. 

"  And  when  I  meet  thee  again,  O  King, 

That  of  death  hast  such  sore  drouth,  — 
Except  thou  turn  again  on  this  shore,-- 
The  winding-sheet  shall  have  moved  once  more 
And  cover'd  thine  eyes  and  mouth. 
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"O  King,  whom  poor  men  bless  for  their  King, 

Of  thy  fate  be  not  so  fain  ; 
But  these  my  words  for  God's  message  take, 
And  turn  thy  steed,  O  King,  for  her  sake 

Who  rides  beside  thy  rein  !  " 

While  the  woman  spoke,  the  King's  horse  rear'd 

As  if  it  would  breast  the  sea, 
And  the  Queen  turn'd  pale  as  she  heard  on  the  gale 

The  voice  die  dolorously. 

When  the  woman  ceased,  the  steed  was  still, 

But  the  King  gazed  on  her  yet, 
And  in  silence  save  for  the  wail  of  the  sea 

His  eyes  and  her  eyes  met. 

At  last  he  said  :  —  "  God's  ways  are  His  own  ; 

Man  is  but  shadow  and  dust. 
Last  night  I  pray'd  by  His  altar-stone  ; 
To-night  I  wend  to  the  Feast  of  His  Son; 

And  in  Him  I  set  my  trust. 

"  I  have  held  my  people  in  sacred  charge, 

And  have  not  fear'd  the  sting 
Of  proud  men's  hate, —  to  His  will  resign'd 
Who  has  but  one  same  death  for  a  hind 

And  one  same  death  for  a  King. 

"And  if  God  in  His  wisdom  have  brought  close 

The  day  when  I  must  die, 
That  day  by  water  or  fire  or  air 
My  feet  shall  fall  in  the  destined  snare 

Wherever  my  road  may  lie. 

"  What  man  can  say  but  the  Fiend  hath  set 

Thy  sorcery  on  my  path, 
My  heart  with  the  fear  of  death  to  fill, 
And  turn  me  against  God's  very  will 

To  sink  in  His  burning  wrath?" 

The  woman  stood  as  the  train  rode  past, 

And  moved  nor  limb  nor  eye ; 
And  when  we  were  shipp'd,  we  saw  her  there 

Still  standing  against  the  sky. 
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THE   BLESSED   DAMOZEH 

THE  blessed  damozel  lean'd  out 
From  the  gold  bar  of  Heaven; 

Her  eyes  were  deeper  than  the  depth 
Of  waters  still'd  at  even ; 

She  had  three  lilies  in  her  hand, 

And  the  stars  in  her  hair  were  seven. 

Her  robe,  ungirt  from  clasp  to  hem, 
No  wrought  flowers  did  adorn, 

But  a  white  rose  of  Mary's  gift, 
For  a  service  meetly  worn ; 

Her  hair  that  lay  along  her  back 
Was  yellow  like  ripe  corn. 

Herseem'd  she  scarce  had  been  a  day 

One  of  God's  choristers ; 
The  wonder  was  not  yet  quite  gone 

From  that  still  look  of  hers ; 
Albeit,  to  them  she  left,  her  day 

Had  counted  as  ten  years. 

(To  one,  it  is  ten  years  of  years. 

.     .     .     Yet  now,  and  in  this  place, 
Surely  she  lean'd  o'er  me  —  her  hair 

Fell  all  about  my  face.     .     .     . 
Nothing  :  the  autumn-fall  of  leaves. 

The  whole  year  sets  apace.) 

It  was  the  rampart  of  God's  house 

That  she  was  standing  on  ; 
By  God  built  over  the  sheer  depth 

The  which  is  Space  begun ; 
So  high,  that  looking  downward  thence 

She  scarce  could  see  the  sun. 

It  lies  in  Heaven,  across  the  flood 

Of  ether,  as  a  bridge. 
Beneath,  the  tides  of  day  and  night 

With  flame  and  darkness  ridge 
The  void,  as  low  as  where  this  earth 

Spins  like  a  fretful  midge. 

1  Written  in  his  igth  year,  1846-47. 
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Around  her,  lovers,  newly  met 

'Mid  deathless  love's  acclaims, 
Spoke  evermore  among  themselves 

Their  heart-remember'd  names ; 
And  the  souls  mounting  up  to  God 

Went  by  her  like  thin  flames. 

And  still  she  bow'd  herself  and  stoop'd 

Out  of  the  circling  charm  ; 
Until  her  bosom  must  have  made 

The  bar  she  lean'd  on  warm, 
And  the  lilies  lay  as  if  asleep 

Along  her  bended  arm. 

From  the  fix'd  place  of  Heaven  she  saw 

Time  like  a  pulse  shake  fierce 
Through  all  the  worlds.     Her  gaze  still  strove 

Within  the  gulf  to  pierce 
Its  path;  and  now  she  spoke  as  when 

The  stars  sang  in  their  spheres. 

The  sun  was  gone  now ;  the  curl'd  moon 

Was  like  a  little  feather 
Fluttering  far  down  the  gulf  ;  and  now 

She  spoke  through  the  still  weather. 
Her  voice  was  like  the  voice  the  stars 

Had  when  they  sang  together. 

(Ah  sweet !     Even  now,  in  that  bird's  song, 

Strove  not  her  accents  there, 
Fain  to  be  hearken'd  ?     When  those  bells 

Possess'd  the  mid-clay  air, 
Strove  not  her  steps  to  reach  my  side 

Down  all  the  echoing  stair?) 

"  I  wish  that  he  were  come  to  me, 

P^or  he  will  come,"  she  said. 
"  Have  I  not  pray'd  in  Heaven?  —  on  earth, 

Lord,  Lord,  has  he  not  pray'd  ? 
Are  not  two  prayers  a  perfect  strength  ? 

And  shall  I  feel  afraid  ? 

"  When  round  his  head  the  aureole  clings, 
And  he  is  clothed  in  white, 
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I  '11  take  his  hand  and  go  with  him 

To  the  deep  wells  of  light ; 
As  unto  a  stream  we  will  step  down, 

And  bathe  there  in  God's  sight. 

"We  two  will  stand  beside  that  shrine, 

Occult,  withheld,  untrod, 
Whose  lamps  are  stirr'd  continually 

With  prayer  sent  up  to  God  ; 
And  see  our  old  prayers,  granted,  melt 

Each  like  a  little  cloud. 

"  We  two  will  lie  i'  the  shadow  of 

That  living  mystic  tree 
Within  whose  secret  growth  the  Dove 

Is  sometimes  felt  to  be, 
While  every  leaf  that  His  plumes  touch 

Saith  His  Name  audibly. 

"  And  I  myself  will  teach  to  him, 

I  myself,  lying  so, 
The  songs  I  sing  here  ;  which  his  voice 

Shall  pause  in,  hush'd  and  slow, 
And  find  some  knowledge  at  each  pause, 

Or  some  new  thing  to  know." 

(Alas  !  we  two,  we  two,  thou  say'st ! 

Yea,  one  wast  thou  with  me 
That  once  of  old.     But  shall  God  lift 

To  endless  unity 
The  soul  whose  likeness  with  thy  soul 

Was  but  its  love  for  thee  ?) 

"  We  two,"  she  said,  "  will  seek  the  groves 

Where  the  lady  Mary  is, 
With  her  five  handmaidens,  whose  names 

Are  five  sweet  symphonies, 
Cecily,  Gertrude,  Magdalen, 

Margaret  and  Rosalys. 

"Circlewise  sit  they,  with  bound  locks 

And  foreheads  garlanded ; 
Into  the  fine  cloth  white  like  flame 

Weaving  the  golden  thread, 
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To  fashion  the  birth-robes  for  them 
Who  are  just  born,  being  dead. 

"  He  shall  fear,  haply,  and  be  dumb  : 

Then  will  I  lay  my  cheek 
To  his,  and  tell  about  our  love, 

Not  once  abash'd  or  weak  : 
And  the  dear  Mother  will  approve 

My  pride,  and  let  me  speak. 

"  Herself  shall  bring  us,  hand  in  hand, 

To  Him  round  whom  all  souls 
Kneel,  the  clear-ranged  unnumber'd  heads 

Bovv'd  with  their  aureoles  : 
And  angels  meeting  us  shall  sing 

To  their  citherns  and  citoles. 

"  There  will  I  ask  of  Christ  the  Lord 

Thus  much  for  him  and  me  :  — 
Only  to  live  as  once  on  earth 

With  Love,  —  only  to  be, 
As  then  awhile,  forever  now 

Together,  I  and  he." 

She  gazed  and  listen'd  and  then  said, 

Less  sad  of  speech  than  mild,  — 
"  All  this  is  when  he  comes."     She  ceased. 

The  light  thrill'd  towards  her,  fill'd 
With  angels  in  strong  level  flight. 

Her  eyes  pray'd,  and  she  smiled. 

(I  saw  her  smile.)     But  soon  their  path 

Was  vague  in  distant  spheres  : 
And  then  she  cast  her  arms  along 

The  golderfbarriers, 
And  laid  her  face  between  her  hands, 

And  wept.     (I  heard  her  tears.) 


THE    PORTRAIT 

THIS  is  her  picture  as  she  was : 
.it  seems  a  thing  to  wonder  on, 

As  though  mine  image  in  l!u>  glass 
Should  tarry  when  mys_-lf  am  gone. 
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I  gaze  until  she  seems  to  stir,  — 

Until  mine  eyes  almost  aver 

That  now,  even  now,  the  sweet  lips  part 
To  breathe  the  words  of  the  sweet  heart: 

And  yet  the  earth  is  over  her. 

Alas  !  even  such  the  thin-drawn  ray 
That  makes  the  prison-depths  more  rude, 

The  drip  of  water  night  and  day 
Giving  a  tongue  to  solitude. 

Yet  only  this,  of  love's  whole  prize, 

Remains  ;  save  what,  in  mournful  guise, 
Takes  counsel  with  my  soul  alone,  — 
Save  what  is  secret  and  unknown, 

Below  the  earth,  above  the  skies. 

In  pointing  her  I  shrined  her  face 
'Mid  mystic  trees,  where  light  falls  in 

Hardly  at  all ;  a  covert  place 

Where  you  might  think  to  find  a  din 

Of  doubtful  talk,  and  a  live  flame 

Wandering,  and  many  a  shape  whose  name 
Not  itself  knoweth,  and  old  dew, 
And  your  own  footsteps  meeting  you, 

And  all  things  going  as  they  came. 

A  deep,  dim  wood ;  and  there  she  stands 

As  in  that  wood  that  day :  for  so 
Was  the  still  movement  of  her  hands, 

And  such  the  pure  line's  gracious  flow. 
And  passing  fair  the  type  must  seem, 
Unknown  the  presence  and  the  dream. 

'T  is  she :  though  of  herself,  alas  ! 

Less  than  her  shadow  on  the  grass, 
Or  than  her  image  in  the  stream. 

That  day  we  met  there,  I  and  she, 
One  with  the  other  all  alone ; 

And  we  were  blithe  ;  yet  memory 

Saddens  those  hours,  as  when  the  moon 

Looks  upon  daylight.     And  with  her 

1  stoop'd  to  drink  the  spring-water, 
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Athirst  where  other  waters  sprang  : 
And  where  the  echo  is,  she  sang,  — 
My  soul  another  echo  there. 

But  when  that  hour  my  soul  won  strength 
For  words  whose  silence  wastes  and  kills, 

Dull  raindrops  smote  us,  and  at  length 
Thunder'd  the  heat  within  the  hills. 

That  eve  I  spoke  those  words  again 

Beside  the  pelted  window-pane  ; 

And  there  she  hearken'd  what  I  said, 
With  under-glances  that  survey'd 

The  empty  pastures  blind  with  rain. 

Next  day  the  memories  of  these  things, 

Like  leaves  through  which  a  bird  has  flown, 
Still  vibrated  with  Love's  warm  wings ; 

Till  I  must  make  them  all  my  own 
And  paint  this  picture.     So,  'twixt  ease 
Of  talk  and  sweet,  long  silences, 

She  stood  among  the  plants  in  bloom 

At  windows  of  a  summer  room, 
To  feign  the  shadow  of  the  trees. 

And  as  I  wrought,  while  all  above 
And  all  around  was  fragrant  air, 

In  the  sick  burthen  of  my  love 

It  seem'd  each  sun-thrill'd  blossom  there 

Beat  like  a  heart  among  the  leaves. 

O  heart  that  never  beats  nor  heaves, 
In  that  one  darkness  lying  still, 
What  now  to  thee  my  love's  great  will 

Or  the  fine  web  the  sunshine  weaves  ? 

For  now  doth  daylight  disavow 

Those  days  —  nought  left  to  see  or  hear. 
Only  in  solemn  whispers  now 

At  night-time  these  things  reach  mine  ear; 
When  the  leaf-shadows  at  a  breath 
Shrink  in  the  road,  and  all  the  heath, 

Forest  and  water,  far  and  wide, 

In  limpid  starlight  glorified, 
Lie  like  the  mystery  of  death. 
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Last  night  at  last  I  could  have  slept, 
And  yet  delay'd  my  sleep  till  dawn, 

Still  wandering.     Then  it  was  I  wept  : 
For  unawares  I  came  upon 

Those  glades  where  once  she  walk'd  with  me : 

And  as  I  stood  there  suddenly, 
All  wan  with  traversing  the  night, 
Upon  the  desolate  verge  of  light 

Yearn'd  loud  the  iron-bosom'd  sea. 

Even  so,  where  Heaven  holds  breath  and  hears 

The  beating  heart  of  Love's  own  breast,  — 
Where  round  the  secret  of  all  spheres 

All  angels  lay  their  wings  to  rest,  — 
How  shall  my  soul  stand  rapt  and  awed, 
When,  by  the  new  birth  borne  abroad 

Throughout  the  music  of  the  suns, 

It  enters  in  her  soul  at  once 
And  knows  the  silence  there  for  God! 

Here  with  her  face  doth  memory  sit 
Meanwhile,  and  wait  the  day's  decline, 

Till  other  eyes  shall  look  from  it, 
Eyes  of  the  spirit's  Palestine, 

Even  than  the  old  gaze  tenderer : 

While  hopes  and  aims  long  lost  with  her 
Stand  round  her  image  .side  by  side, 
Like  tombs  of  pilgrims  that  have  died 

^About  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 


SUDDEN    LIGHT 

I  HAVE  been  here  before, 

But  when  or  how  I  cannot  tell : 
I  know  the  grass. beyond  the  door, 

The  sweet  keen  smell, 
The  sighing  sound,  the  lights  around  the  shore. 

You  have  been  mine  before, : — 
How  long  ago  I  may  not  know  : 

But  just  when  at  that  swallow's  soar 

Your  neck  turn'd  so, 
Some  veil  did  fall,  —  I  knew  it  all  of  yore. 
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Has  this  been  thus  before  ? 

And  shall  not  thus  time's  eddying  flight 
Still  with  our  lives  our  love  restore 

In  death's  despite, 
And  clay  and  night  yield  one  delight  once  more  ? 


A   SONNET-SEQUENCE 

From  "  The  House  of  Life  " 

INTRODUCTORY 

A  SONNET  is  a  moment's  monument,  — 

Memorial  from  the  Soul's  eternity 

To  one  dead,  deathless  hour.     Look  that  it  be, 
Whether  for  lustral  rite  or  dire  portent, 
Of  its  own  arduous  fulness  reverent : 

Carve  it  in  ivory  or  in  ebony, 

As  Day  or  Night  may  rule ;  and  let  Time  see 
Its  flowering  crest  impearl'd  and  orient. 

A  Sonnet  is  a  coin :  its  face  reveals 

The  soul,  — its  converse,  to  what  Power  'tis  due:  — 
Whether  for  tribute  to  the  august  appeals 

Of  Life,  or  dower  in  Love's  high  retinue, 
It  serve  ;  or,  'mid  the  dark  wharf's  cavernous  breath, 

In  Charon's  palm  it  pay  the  toll  to  Death. 

LOVESIGHT 

WHEN  do  I  see  thee  most,  beloved  one? 

When  in  the  light  the  spirits  of  mine  eyes 

Before  thy  face,  their  altar,  solemn i/.c 
The  worship  of  that  Love  through  thee  made  known? 
Or  when,  in  the  dusk  hours  (we  two  alone), 

Close-kiss'd,  and  eloquent  of  still  replies 

Thy  twilight-hidden  glimmering  visage  lies, 
And  my  soul  only  sees  thy  soul  its  own  ? 

O  love,  my  love  !  if  I  no  more  should  see 
Thyself,  nor  on  the  earth  the  shadow  of  thee, 
Xor  image  of  thine  eyes  in  any  spring,  — 
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How  then  should  sound  upon  Life's  darkening  slope 
The  ground-whirl  of  the  perish'd  leaves  of  Hope, 
The  wind  of  Death's  imperishable  wing  ? 


THE    BIRTH-BOND 

HAVE  you  not  noted,  in  some  family 
Where  two  were  born  of  a  first  marriage-bed, 
How  still  they  own  their  gracious  bond,  though  fed 

And  nursed  on  the  forgotten  breast  and  knee  ?  — 

How  to  their  father's  children  they  shall  be 
In  act  and  thought  of  one  goodwill;  but  each 
Shall  for  the  other  have,  in  silence  speech, 

And  in  a  word  complete  community  ? 

Even  so,  when  first  I  saw  you,  seem'd  it,  love, 
That  among  souls  allied  to  mine  was  yet 

One  nearer  kindred  than  life  hinted  of. 

O  born  with  me  somewhere  that  men  forget, 
And  though  in  years  of  sight  and  sound  unmet, 

Known  for  my  soul's  birth-partner  well  enough  ! 


SILENT   NOON 

YOUR  hands  lie  open  in  the  long  fresh  grass,  — 
The  finger-points  look  through  like  rosy  blooms  : 
Your    eyes    smile    peace.     The    pasture    gleams    and 
glooms 

'Neath  billowing  skies  that  scatter  and  amass. 

All  round  our  nest,  far  as  the  eye  can  pass, 
Are  golden  kingcup-fields  with  silver  edge 
Where  the  cow-parsley  skirts  the  hawthorn-hedge.. 

'Tis  visible  silence,  still  as  the  hour-glass. 

Deep  in  the  sun-search'd  growths  the  dragon-fly 
Hangs  like  a  blue  thread  loosen'd  from  the  sky :  — 

So  this  wing'd  hour  is  dropt  to  us  from  above. 
Oh  !  clasp  we  to  our  hearts,  for  deathless  dower, 
This  close-companion'd  inarticulate  hour 

When  twofold  silence  was  the  song  of  love. 
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HEART'S  HAVEN 

SOMETIMES  she  is  a  child  within  mine  arms, 

Cowering  beneath  dark  wings  that  love  must  chase, — 
With  still  tears  showering  and  averted  face, 

Inexplicably  fill'd  with  faint  alarms  : 

And  oft  from  mine  own  spirit's  hurtling  harms 
I  crave  the  refuge  of  her  deep  embrace,  — 
Against  all  ills  the  fortified  strong  place 

And  sweet  reserve  of  sovereign  counter-charms. 

And  Love,  our  light  at  night  and  shade  at  noon, 
Lulls  us  to  rest  with  songs,  and  turns  away 
All  shafts  of  shelterless  tumultuous  day. 

Like  the  moon's  growth,  his  face  gleams  through  his  tune; 

And  as  soft  waters  warble  to  the  moon, 

Our  answering  spirits  chime  one  rojndelay. 

WILLOWWOOD 


I  SAT  with  Love  upon  a  woodside  well, 

Leaning  across  the  water,  I  and  he ; 

Nor  ever  did  he  speak  nor  look'd  at  me, 
But  touch'd  his  lute  wherein  was  audible 
The  certain  secret  thing  he  had  to  tell : 

Only  our  mirror'd  eyes  met  silently 

In  the  low  wave  ;  and  that  sound  came  to  be 
The  passionate  voice  I  knew ;  and  my  tears  fell. 

And  at  their  fall,  his  eyes  beneath  grew  hers; 
And  with  his  foot  and  with  his  wing-feathers 

He  swept  the  spring  that  water'd  my  heart's  drouth. 
Then  the  dark  ripples  spread  to  waving  hair, 
And  as  I  stoop'd,  her  own  lips  rising  there 

Bubbled  with  brimming  kisses  at  my  mouth. 

SOUL'S    BEAUTY 

UNDER  the  arch  of  Life,  where  love  and  death, 
Terror  and  mystery,  guard  her  shrine,  I  saw 
Beauty  enthroned;  and  though  her  gaze  struck  awe, 

I  drew  it  in  as  simply  as  my  breath. 
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Hers  are  the  eyes  which,  over  and  beneath, 

The  sky  and  sea  bend  on  thee,  —  which  can  draw, 
By  sea  or  sky  or  woman,  to  one  law, 

The  allotted  bondman  of  her  palm  and  wreath. 

This  is  that  Lady  Beauty,  ,in  whose  praise 

Thy  voice  and  hand  shake  still,  —  long  known  to  thee 
By  flying  hair  and  fluttering  hem,  —  the  beat 
Following  her  daily  of  thy  heart  and  feet, 
How  passionately  and  irretrievably, 
In  what  fond  flight,  how  many  ways  and  days! 

BODY'S  BEAUTY 
(TO  LILITH) 

OF  Adam's  first  wife,  Lilith,  it  is  told 

(The  witch  he  loved  before  the  gift  of  Eve,) 

That,  ere  the  snake's,  her  sweet  tongue  could  deceive, 

And  her  enchanted  hair  was  the  first  gold. 

And  still  she  sits,  young  while  the  earth  is  old, 
And,  subtly  of  herself  contemplative, 
Draws  men  to  watch  the  bright  web  she  can  weave, 

Till  heart  and  body  and  life  are  in  its  hold. 

The  rose  and  poppy  are  her  flowers ;  for  where 
Is  he  not  found,  O  Lililli,  whom  shed  scent 

And  soft-shed  kisses  and  soft  sleep  shall  snare  ? 
Lo  !  as  that  youth's  eyes  burn'd  at  thine, 'so  went 
Thy  spell  through  him,  and  left  his  straight  neck  bent 

And  round  his  heart  one  strangling  golden  hair. 


THE    MONOCHORD 

Is  it  this  sky's  vast  vault  or  ocean's  sound 
That  is  Life's  self  and  draws  my  life  from  me, 
And  by  instinct  ineffable  decree 

Holds  my  breath  quailing  on  the  bitter  bound? 

Nay,  is  it  Life  or  Death,  thus  thunder-crown'd, 
That  'mid  the  tide  of  all  emergency 
'Now  notes  my  separate  wave,  and  to  what  sea 

Its  difficult  eddies  labour  in  the  ground  ? 
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Oh  !  what  is  this  that  knows  the  road  I  came, 
The  flame  turn'd  cloud,  the  cloud  return'd  to  flame, 

The  lifted  shifted  steeps  and  all  the  way?  — 
That  draws  round  me  at  last  this  wind-warm  space, 
And  in  regenerate  rapture  turns  my  face 

Upon  the  devious  coverts  of  dismay  ? 

LOST   DAYS 

THE  lost  days  of  my  life  until  to-day, 

What  were  they,  could  I  see  them  on  the  street 
Lie  as  they  fell  ?     Would  they  be  ears  of  wheat 

Sown  once  for  food  but  trodden  into  clay? 

Or  golden  coins  squander'd  and  still  to  pay  ? 
Or  drops  of  blood  dabbling  the  guilty  feet  ? 
Or  such  spilt  water  as  in  dreams  must  cheat 

The  undying  throats  of  Hell,  athirst  alway  ? 

I  do  not  see  them  here  ;  but  after  death 
God  knows  I  know  the  faces  I  shall  see, 

Each  one  a  murder'd  self,  with  low  last  breath. 
"  I  am  thyself,  —  what  hast  thou  done  to  me  ?  " 

"  And  I  —and  I  —thyself,"  (lo !  each  one  saith,) 
"  And  thou  thyself  to  all  eternity  !  " 

A   SUPERSCRIPTION 

LOOK  in  my  face  ;  my  name  is  Might-have-been; 

I  am  also  call'd  No-more,  Too-late,  Farewell ; 

Unto  thine  ear  I  hold  the  dead-sea  shell 
Cast  up  thy  Life's  foam-fretted  feet  between; 
Unto  thine  eyes  the  glass  where  that  is  seen 

Which  had  Life's  form  and  Love's,  but  by  my  spell 

Is  now  a  shaken  shadow  intolerable, 
Of  ultimate  things  unutter'd  the  frail  screen. 

Mark  me,  how  still  I  am  !  But  should  there  dart 
One  moment  through  thy  soul  the  soft  surprise 
Of  that  wing'd  Peace  which  lulls  the  breath  of  sighs,  — 

Then  shalt  thou  see  me  smile,  and  turn  apart 

Thy  visage  to  mine  ambush  at  thy  heart 
Sleepless  with  cold  commemorative  eyes. 
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HERTHA 

I  AM  that  which  began ; 

Out  of  me  the  years  roll; 
Out  of  me  God  and  man  ; 
I  am  equal  and  Whole  ; 

God  changes,   and   man,    and   the  form   of  them 
bodily  ;  I  am  the  soul. 

Before  ever  land  was, 
Before  ever  the  sea, 
Or  soft  hair  of  the  grass, 

Or  fair  limbs  of  the  tree, 

Or  the  flesh-colour' d  fruit  of  my  branches,  I  was, 
and  thy  soul  was  in  me. 

First  life  on  my  sources 

First  drifted  and  swam  ; 
Out  of  me  are  the  forces 
That  save  it  or  damn  ; 

Out  of  me  man  and  woman,  and  wild-beast  and  bird; 
before  God  was,  I  am. 

Beside  or  above  me 

Nought  is  there  to  go  ; 
Love  or  unlove  me, 

Unknow  me  or  know, 

I    am   that  which    unloves   me   and   loves ;    I  am 
stricken,  and  I  am  the  blow. 

I  the  mark  that  is  miss'd 

And  the  arrows  that  miss, 
I  the  mouth  that  is  kiss'd 

And  the  breath  in  the  kiss, 

The   search,  and   the   sought,  and  the  seeker,  the 
soul  and  the  body  that  is. 
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I  am  that  thing  which  blesses 

My  spirit  elate  ; 
That  which  caresses 

With  hands  uncreate 

\   My  limbs  unbegotten  that  measure  the  length  of  the 
measure  of  fate. 

But  what  thing  dost  thou  now, 

Looking  God  ward,  to  cry, 
"  I  am  I,  thou  art  thou, 

I  am  low,  thou  art  high  ?  " 

I  am  thou,  whom  thou   seekest  to  find   him;  find 
thou  but  thyself,  thou  art  I. 

I  the  grain  and  the  furrow, 

The  plough-cloven  clod 
And  the  ploughshare  drawn  thorough, 

The  germ  and  the  sod, 

The  deed  and  the  doer,  the  seed  and   the  sower, 
the  dust  which  is  God. 

Has  thou  known  how  I  fashion'd  thee, 

Child,  underground  ? 
Fire  that  impassion'd  thee, 

Iron  that  bound, 

Dim    changes  of    water,    what   thing  of  all   these 
ha.st  thou  known  of  or  found? 

Canst  thou  say  in  thine  heart 

Thou  hast  seen  with  thine  eyes 
With  what  cunning  of  art 

Thou  wast  wrought  in  what  wise, 
By  what  force  of  what  stuff  thou  wast  shapen,  and 
shown  on  my  breast  to  the  skies  ? 

Who  hath  given,  who  hath  sold  it  thee, 

Knowledge  of  me  ? 
Hath  the  wilderness  told  it  thee? 

Hast  thou  learnt  of  the  sea  ? 

Hast   thou    communed  in  spirit  with    night  ?  have 
the  w>'nds  taken  counsel  with  thee  ? 
26 
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Have  I  set  such  a  star 

To  show  light  on  thy  brow 
That  thou  sawest  from  afar 

What  I  show  to  thee  now  ? 

Have  ye  spoken  as  brethren  together,  the  sun  arid 
the  mountains  and  thou  ? 


What  is  here,  dost  thou  know  it  i 

What  was,  hast  thou  known  ? 
Prophet  nor  poet 

Nor  tripod  nor  throne 

Nor  spirit  nor  flesh  can  make  answer,  but  only  thy 
mother  alone. 

Mother,  not  maker, 

Born,  and  not  made  ; 
Though  her  children  forsake  her, 

Allured  or  afraid, 

Praying  prayers  to  the   God  of  their  fashion,  she 
stirs  not  for  all  that  have  pray'd. 

A  creed  is  a  rod, 

And  a  crown  is  of  night ; 
But  this  thing  is  God, 

To  be  man  with  thy  might, 

To  grow  straight  in  the  strength  of  thy  spirit,  and 
live  out  thy  life  as  the  light. 

I  am  in  thee  to  save  thee, 

As  my  soul  in  thee  saith, 
Give  thou  as  I  gave  thee, 

Thy  life  blood  and  breath, 

Green   leaves  of  thy  labour,  white  flowers  of  thy 
thought,  and  red  fruit  of  thy  death. 

Be  the  ways  of  thy  giving 

As  mine  were  to  thee ; 

The  free  life  of  thy  living, 

Be  the  gift  of  it  free ; 

Not  as  servant  to  lord,  nor  as  master  to  slave,  shalt 
thou  give  thee  to  me. 
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0  children  of  banishment, 
Souls  overcast, 

Were  the  lights  ye  see  vanish  meant 

Alway  to  last, 

Ye  would  know  not  the  sun  overshining  the  shad 
ows  and  stars  overpast. 

1  that  saw  where  ye  trod 
The  dim  paths  of  the  night 

Set  the  shadow  call'd  God 

In  your  skies  to  give  light ; 

But  the   morning  of   manhood   is   risen,  and  the 
shadowless  soul  is  in  sight. 

The  tree  many-rooted 

That  swells  to  the  sky 
With  frondage  red-fruited, 

The  life-tree  am  I ; 

In  the  buds  of  your  lives  is  the  sap  of  my  leaves  : 
ye  shall  live  and  not  die. 

But  the  Gods  of  your  fashion 

That  take  and  that  give, 
In  their  pity  and  passion 

That  scourge  and  forgive, 

They  are  worms  that  are  bred  in  the  bark  that  falls 
off:  they  shall  die  and  not  liv^. 

My  own  blood  is  what  stanches 

The  wounds  in  my  bark  : 
Stars  caught  in  my  branches 

Make  day  of  the  dark, 

And  are  worshipp'd  as  suns  till  the  sunrise  shall 
tread  out  their  fires  as  a  spark. 

Where  dead  ages  hide  under 

The  live  roots  of  the  tree, 
In  my  darkness  the  thunder 

Makes  utterance  of  me; 

In  the  clash  of  my  boughs  with  each  other  ye  hear 
the  waves  sound  of  tho  sea. 
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That  noise  is  of  Time, 

As  his  feathers  are  spread 
And  his  feet  set  to  climb 

Through  the  boughs  overhead, 
And  my  foliage  rings  round  him  and  rustles,  and 
branches  are  bent  with  his  tread. 

The  storm-winds  of  ages 

Blow  through  me  and  cease, 
The  war-wind  that  rages, 

The  spring-wind  of  peace, 

Ere  the  breath  of  them  roughen  my  tresses,  ere  one 
of  my  blossoms  increase. 

All  sounds  of^all  changes, 
All  shadows  and  lights 
On  the  world's  mountain-ranges 

And  stream-riven  heights, 

Whose  tongue  is  the  wind's  tongue  and  language 
of  storm-clouds  on  earth-shaking  nights ; 

All  forms  of  all  faces, 

All  works  of  all  hands 
In  unsearchable  places 

Of  time-stricken  lands, 

All  death  and  all  life,  and  all  reigns,  and  all  ruins, 
drop  through  me  as  sands. 

Though  sore  be  my  burden 
And  more  than  ye  know, 
And  my  growth  have  no  guerdon 

But  only  to  grow, 

Yet  I  fail  not  of  growing  for  lightnings  above  me 
or  death-worms  below. 

These  too  have  their  part  in  me, 

As  I  too  in  these  ; 
Such  fire  is  at  heart  in  me, 

Such  sap  is  this  tree's, 

Which  hath  in  it  all  sounds  and  all  secrets  of  infi 
nite  lands  and  of  seas. 
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In  the  spring-colour'd  hours 

When  my  mind  was  as  May's, 
There  brake  forth  of  me  flowers 

By  centuries  of  days, 

Strong  blossoms  with  perfume  of  manhood,  shot  out 
from  my  spirit  as  rays. 

And  the  sound  of  them  springing 

And  smell  of  their  shoots 
Were  as  warmth  and  sweet  singing 

And  strength  to  my  roots ; 

And  the  lives  of  my  children  made  perfect  with  free 
dom  of  soul  were  my  fruits. 

I  bid  you  but  be  ; 

I  have  need  not  of  prayer; 
I  have  need  of  you  free 

As  your  mouths  of  mine  air; 

That  my  heart  may  be  greater  within  me,  beholding 
the  fruits  of  me  fair. 

More  fair  than  strange  fruit  is 

Of  faith  ye  espouse; 
In  me  only  the  root  is 

That  blooms  in  your  boughs  ; 

Behold  now  your  God  that  ye  made  you,  to  feed 
him  with  faith  of  your  vows. 

In  the  darkening  and  whitening 

Abysses  adored, 
With  dayspring  and  lightning 

For  lamp  and  for  sword, 

God   thunders  in   heaven,  and   his  angels  are  red 
with  the  wrath  of  the  Lord. 

O  my  sons,  O  too  dutiful 

Toward  Gods  not  of  me, 
Was  not  I  enough  beautiful  ? 

Was  it  hard  to  be  free  ? 

For  behold,  I  am  with  you,  am  in  you  and  of  you; 
look  forth  now  and  see. 
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Lo,  wing'd  with  world's  wonders, 

With  miracles  shod, 
With  the  fires  of  his  thunders 

For  raiment  and  rod, 

God  trembles  in  heaven,  and  his  angels  are  white 
with  the  terror  of  God. 

For  his  twilight  is  come  on  him, 

His  anguish  is  here; 
And  his  spirits  gaze  dumb  on  him, 

Grown  gray  from  his  fear  ; 

And  his  hour  taketh  hold  on  him  stricken,  the  last 
of  his  infinite  year. 

Thought  made  him  and  breaks  him, 
•  Truth  slays  and  forgives; 
But  to  you,  as  time  takes  him, 

This  new  thing  it  gives, 

Even  love,  the  beloved  Republic,  that  feeds  upon 
freedom  and  lives. 

For  truth  only  is  living, 
Truth  only  is  whole, 
And  the  love  of  his  giving 
Man's  polestar  and  pole; 

Man,  pulse  of  my  centre,  and  fruit  of  my  body,  and 
seed  of  my  soul. 

One  birth  of  my  bosom  ; 

One  beam  of  mine  eye  ; 
One  topmost  blossom 
That  scales  the  sky  ; 

Man,  equal  and  one  with  me,  man  that  is  made  of 
me,  man  that  is  I. 


ETUDE  R£ALISTE 


A  BABY'S  feet,  like  sea-shells  pink, 

Might  tempt,  should  Heaven  see  meet, 
An  angel's  lips  to  kiss,  we  think, 
A  baby's  feet. 
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Like  rose-hued  sea-flowers  toward  the  heat 

They  stretch  and  spread  and  wink 
Their  ten  soft  buds  that  part  and  meet. 

No  flower-bells  that  expand  and  shrink 

Gleam  half  so  heavenly  sweet 
As  shine  on  life's  untrodden  brink 
-A  baby's  feet. 


II 

A  baby's  hands,  like  rosebuds  furl'd, 

Whence  yet  no  leaf  expands, 
Ope  if  you  touch,  though  close  upcurl'd, 
A  baby's  hands. 

Then,  even  as  warriors  grip  their  brands 

When  battle's  bolt  is  hurl'd, 
They  close,  clench'd  hard  like  tightening 
bands. 

No  rosebuds  yet  by  dawn  impearl'd 

Match,  even  in  loveliest  lands, 
The  sweetest  flowers  in  all  the  world  — 
A  baby's  hands. 

in 

A  baby's  eyes,  ere  speech  begin, 

Ere  lips  learn  words  or  sighs, 
Bless  all  things  bright  enough  to  win 
A  baby's  eyes. 

Love,  while  the  sweet  thing  laughs  and  lies, 

And  sleep  flows  out  and  in, 
Lies  perfect  in  them  Paradise. 

Their  glance  might  cast  out  pain  and  sin, 

Their  speech  make  dumb  the  wise, 
By  mute  glad  godhead  felt  within 
A  baby's  eyes. 
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THE   SALT   OF   THE  EARTH 

IF  childhood  were  not  in  the  world, 
But  only  men  and  women  grown ; 

No  baby-locks  in  tendrils  curlrd, 
No  baby-blossoms  blown ; 

Though  men  were  stronger,  women  fairer, 

And  nearer  all  delights  in  reach, 
And  verse  and  music  utter'd  rarer 

Tones  of  more  godlike  speech  ; 

Though  the  utmost  life  of  life's  best  hours 

Found,  as  it  cannot  find,  words  ; 
Though  desert  sands  were  sweet  as  flowers, 

And  flowers  could  sing  like  birds  ; 

But  children  never  heard  them,  never 
They  felt  a  child's  foot  lap  and  run, — 

This  were  a  drearier  star  than  ever 
Yet  look'd  upon  the  sun. 

IN   MEMORY   OF   WALTER   SAVAGE   LANDOR 

BACK  to  the  flower-town,  side  by  side, 

The  bright  months  bring, 
New-born,  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride, 

Freedom  and  spring. 

The  sweet  land  laughs  from  sea  to  sea, 

Fill'd  full  of  sun; 
All  things  come  back  to  her,  being  free ; 

All  things  but  one. 

In  many  a  tender  wheaten  plot 

Flowers  that  were  dead 
Live,  and  old  suns  revive ;  but  not 

That  holier  head. 

By  this  white  wandering  waste  of  sea, 

Far  north,  I  hear 
One  face  shall  never  turn  to  me 

As  once  this  year  : 
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Shall  never  smile  and  turn  and  rest 

On  mine  as  there, 
Nor  one  most  sacred  hand  be  prest 

Upon  my  hair. 

I  came  as  one  whose  thoughts  half  linger, 

Half  run  before ; 
The  youngest  to  the  oldest  singer 

That  England  bore. 

I  found  him  whom  I  shall  not  find 

Till  all  grief  end, 
In  holiest  age  our  mightiest  mind, 

Father  and  friend. 

But  thou,  if  anything  endure, 

If  hope  there  be, 
O  spirit  that  man's  life  left  pure, 

Man's  death  set  free, 

Not  with  disdain  of  days  that  were 

Look  earthward  now ; 
Let  dreams  revive  the  reverend  hair, 

The  imperial  brow, 

Come  back  in  sleep,  for  in  the  life 

Where  thou  art  not 
We  find  none  like  thee.     Time  and  strife 

And  the  world's  lot 

Move  thee  no  more ;  but  love  at  least 

And  reverent  heart 
May  move  thee,  royal  and  releast, 

Soul,  as  thou  art. 

And  thou,  his  Florence,  to  thy  trust 

Receive  and  keep, 
Keep  safe  his  dedicated  dust, 

His  sacred  sleerjr 

So  shall  thy  lovers,  come  from  far, 

Mix  with  thy  name 
As  morning-star  with  evening-star 

His  faultless  fame. 
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LOVE   AT   SEA 

IMITATED   FROM   THEOPHILE   GAUTIER 

WE  are  in  love's  land  to-day  ; 

Where  shall  we  go  ? 
Love,  shall  we  start  or  stay, 

Or  sail  or  row  ? 

There  's  many  a  wind  and  way, 
And  never  a  May  but  May  ; 
We  are  in  love's  hand  to-day- 

Where  shall  we  go  ? 

Our  landwind  is  the  breath 
Of  sorrows  kiss'd  to  death 

And  joys  that  were  ; 
Our  ballast  is  a  rose  ; 
Our  way  lies  where  God  knows 
And  love  knows  where. 

We  are  in  love's  hand  to-day— 

Our  seamen  are  fledged  Loves, 
Our  masts  are  bills  of  doves, 

Our  decks  fine  gold ; 
Our  ropes  are  dead  maids'  hair, 
Our  stores  are  love-shafts  fair 

And  manifold. 

We  are  in  love's  land  to-day  — 

Where  shall  we  land  you,  sweet? 
On  fields  of  strange  men's  feet, 

Or  fields  near  home  ? 
Or  where  the  fire-flowers  blow, 
Or  where  the  flowers  of  snow 

Or  flowers  of  foam  ? 

We  are  in  love's  hand  to-day - 

Land  me,  she  says,  where  love 
Shows  but  one  shaft,  one  dove, 

One  heart,  one  hand,  — 
A  shore  like  that,  my  dear, 
Lies  where  no  man  will  steer, 

No  maiden  land. 
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A   MATCH 

IF  love  were  what  the  rose  is, 
And  I  were  like  the  leaf, 

Our  lives  would  grow  together 

In  sad  or  singing  weather, 

Blown  fields  or  flowerful  closes, 
Green  pleasure  or  grey  grief ; 

If  love  were  what  the  rose  is, 
And  I  were  like  the  leaf. 

If  I  were  what  the  words  are, 
And  love  were  like  the  tune, 
With  double  sound  and  single 
Delight  our  lips  would  mingle, 
With  kisses  glad  as  birds  are 

That  get  sweet  rain  at  noon ; 
If  I  were  what  the  words  are, 
And  love  were  like  the  tune. 

If  you  were  life,  my  darling, 
And  I  your  love  were  death, 

We'd  shine  and  snow  together 

Ere  March  made  sweet  the  weather 

With  daffodil  and  starling 
And  hours  of  fruitful  breath ; 

If  you  were  life,  my  darling, 
And  I  your  love  were  death. 

If  you  were  thrall  to  sorrow, 

And  I  were  page  to  joy, 
We  'd  play  for  lives  and  seasons 
With  loving  looks  and  treasons 
And  tears  of  night  and  morrow 

And  laughs  of  maid  and  boy ; 
If  you  were  thrall  to  sorrow, 

And  I  were  page  to  joy. 

If  you  were  April's  lady, 

And  I  were  lord  in  May, 
We'd  throw  with  leaves  for  hours 
And  draw  for  days  with  flowers, 
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Till  day  like  night  was  shady 
And  night  were  bright  like  day; 

If  you  were  April's  lady, 
And  I  were  lord  in  May. 

If  you  were  queen  of  pleasure, 

And  I  were  king  of  pain, 
We  'd  hunt  down  love  together, 
Pluck  out  his  flying-feather, 
And  teach  his  feet  a  measure, 
And  find  his  mouth  a  rein ; 
If  you  were  queen  of  pleasure,  - 
And  I  were  king  of  pain. 


WILLIAM    MORRIS 

THE   GILLYFLOWER   OF   GOLD 

A  GOLDEN  gillyflower  to-day 
I  wore  upon  my  helm  alway, 
And  won  the  prize  of  this  tourney. 
Hah!  hah!  la  belle  jaune  giroflee. 

However  well  Sir  Giles  might  sit, 
His  sun  was  weak  to  wither  it, 
Lord  Miles's  blood  was  dew  on  it : 
Hah!  hah!  la  belle  jaune  giroflee. 

Although  my  spear  in  splinters  flew 
From  John's  steel-coat,  my  eye  was  true ; 
I  wheel'd  about,  and  cried  for  you, 
Hah!  hah!  la  belle  jaune  giroflee. 

Yea,  do  not  doubt  my  heart  was  good, 
Though  my  sword  flew  like  rotten  wood, 
To  shout,  although  I  scarcely  stood, 
Hah!  hah!  la  belle  jaune  giroflee. 

My  hand  was  steady,  too,  to  take 
My  axe  from  round  my  neck,  and  break 
John's  steel-coat  up  for  my  love's  sake. 
Hah!  hah!  la  belle  jaune  giroflee. 
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When  I  stood  in  my  tent  again, 
Arming  afresh,  I  felt  a  pain 
Take  hold  of  me,  I  was  so  fain  — 
Hah!  hah!  la  belle  jaune  girofle'e — 

To  hear :  «'  Honneur  auxfls  despreuxt* 
Right  in  my  ears  again,  and  shew 
The  gillyflower  blossom'd  new. 
Hah!  hah!  la  belle  jaune  girofle'e. 

The  Sieur  Guillaume  against  me  came, 
His  tabard  bore  three  points  of  flame 
From  a  red  heart:  with  little  blame  — 
Hah!  hah!  la  belle  jaune  giroflee — 

Our  tough  spears  crackled  up  like  straw; 
He  was  the  first  to  turn  and  draw 
His  sword,  that  had  nor  speck  nor  flaw,  — 
Hah  !  hah  !  la  belle  jaune  giroflee. 

But  I  felt  weaker  than  a  maid, 
And  my  brain,  dizzied  and  afraid, 
Within  my  helm  a  fierce  tune  play'd,  — 
Hah  !  hah  !  la  belle  jaune  giroflee. 

Until  I  thought  of  your  dear  head, 
Bovv'd  to  the  gillyflower  bed, 
The  yellow  flowers  stain'd  with  red ;  — 
Hah!  hah!  la  belle  jaune  girofle'e. 

Crash  !  how  the  swords  met,  "girofle'e  !" 
The  fierce  tune  in  my  helm  would  play, 
"  La  belle  !  la  belle  jaune  giroflee  !  " 
Hah!  hah!  la  belle  jaune  girofle'e. 

Once  more  the  great  swords  met  again, 
"  La  belle  !  la  belle  !  "  but  who  fell  then, 
Le  Sieur  Guillaume,  who  struck  down  ten;— = 
Hah/  hah  f  la  belle  jaune  girofle'e. 

And  as,  with  mazed  and  unarm'd  face, 
Toward  my  own  crown  and  the  Queen's  place 
They  led  me  at  a  gentle  pace,  — 

Hah  /  hah  !  la  belle  jaune  giroflee, — 
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I  almost  saw  your  quiet  head 
Bow'd  o'er  the  gillyflower  bed, 
The  yellow  flowers  stain'd  with  red,  — 
Hah  I  hah!  la  belle  jaune  git  oflee. 


SHAMEFUL   DEATH 

THERE  were  four  of  us  about  that  bed; 

The  mass-priest  knelt  at  the  side, 
I  and  his  mother  stood  at  the  head, 

Over  his  feet  lay  the  bride ; 
We  were  quite  sure  that  he  was  dead, 

Though  his  eyes  were  open  wide. 

He  did  not  die  in  the  night, 

He  did  not  die  in  the  day, 
But  in  the  morning  twilight 

His  spirit  pass'd  away, 
When  neither  sun  nor  moon  was  bright 

And  the  trees  were  merely  grey. 

He  was  not  slain  with  the  sword, 
Knight's  axe,  or  the  knightly  spear, 

Yet  spoke  he  never  a  word 
After  he  came  in  here  ; 

I  cut  away  the  cord 
From  the  neck  of  my  brother  dear. 

He  did  not  strike  one  blow, 

For  the  recreants  came  behind, 

In  a  place  where  the  hornbeams  grow, 
A  path  right  hard  to  find, 

For  the  hornbeam  boughs  swing  so 
That,  the  twilight  makes  it  blind. 

They  lighted  a  great  torch  then  ; 

When  his  arms  were  pinion'd  fast, 
Sir  John  the  knight  of  the  Fen, 

Sir  Guy  of  the  Dolorous  Blast, 
With  knights  threescore  and  ten, 

H,ung  brave  Lord  Hugh  at  last. 
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I  am  threescore  and  ten, 

And  my  hair  is  all  turn'd  grey, 
But  I  met  Sir  John  of  the  Fen 

Long  ago  on  a  summer  day, 
And  am  glad  to  think  of  the  moment  when 

I  took  his  life  away. 

I  am  threescore  and  ten, 

And  my  strength  is  mostly  past, 
But  long  ago  I  and  my  men, 

When  the  sky  was  overcast, 
And  the  smoke  roll'd  over  the  reeds  of  the  fen. 

Slew  Guy  of  the  Dolorous  Blast. 

And  now,  knights  all  of  you, 
I  pray  you  pray  for  Sir  Hugh, 
A  good  knight  and  a  true, 
And  for  Alice,  his  wife,  pray  too. 


IDLE    SINGER    OF   AX    EMPTY    DAY 

From  "  The  Earthly  Paradise  " 

THE  SINGER'S  PRELUDE 

OF  Heaven  or  Hell  I  have  no  power  to  sing, 

I  cannot  ease  the  burden  of  your  fears, 
Or  make  quick-coming  death  a  little  thing, 
Or  bring  again  the  pleasure  of  past  years, 
Nor  for  my  words  shall  ye  forget  your  tears, 
Or  hope  again  for  aui^ht  that  I  can  say, 
The  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day. 

But  rather,  when  aweary  of  your  mirth 
From  full  hearts  still  unsatisfied  ye  sigh, 
And,  feeling  kindly  unto  all  the  earth, 
Grudge  every  minute  as  it  passes  by, 
Made  the  more  mindful  that  the  s*veet  days  die, — 
Remember  me  a  little  then,  I  pray, 
The  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day. 

The  heavy  trouble,  the  bewildering  care 
That  weighs  us  down  who  live  and  earn  our  bread, 
These  idle  verses  have  no  power  to  bear; 
So  let  me  sing  of  names  remembered, 
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Because  they,  living  not,  can  ne'er  be  dead, 
Or  long  time  take  their  memory  quite  away 
From  us  poor  singers  of  an  empty  day. 

Dreamer  of  dreams,  born  out  of  my  due  time, 
Why  should  I  strive  to  set  the  crooked  straight? 
Let  it  suffice  me  that  my  murmuring  rhyme 
Beats  with  light  wing  against  the  ivory  gate, 
Telling  a  tale  not  too  importunate 
To  those  who  in  the  sleepy  region  stay, 
Lull'd  by  the  singer  of  an  empty  day. 

Folk  say,  a  wizard  to  a  northern  king 
At  Christmas-tide  such  wondrous  things  did  show. 
That  through  one  window  men  beheld  the  spring, 
And  through  another  saw  the  summer  glow, 
And  through  a  third  the  fruited  vines  a-row, 
While  still,  unheard,  but  in  its  wonted  way, 
Piped  the  drear  wind  of  that  December  day. 

So  with  this  Earthly  Paradise  it  is, 
If  ye  will  read  aright,  and  pardon  me, 
Who  strive  to  build  a  shadowy  isle  of  bliss 
Midmost  the  beating  of  the  steely  sea, 
Where  toss'd  about  all  hearts  of  men  must  be; 
Whose  ravening  monsters  mighty  men  shall  slay, 
Not  the  poor  singer  of  an  empty  day. 


PART   II 

Great   Poets,    Past   and    Present 


Great   Poets,  Past  and    Present 


INTRODUCTION 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  things  in  the 
study  of  poetry  is  how  time,  like  a 
chemical,  fades  or  brightens  the  glory 
of  a  poet.  Out  of  the  early  history  of  the  lan 
guage  Chaucer  alone  lives  in  a  faint,  antique 
glow.  We  read  him  seldom  now  because  of  the 
change  in  the  language.  The  shadow  over  him 
appears  to  be  mechanical  rather  than  inherent. 
Spenser,  on  the  contrary,  we  can  read'  with  al 
most  perfect  readiness ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that 
his  verse  is  as  sweet  and  rich  and  melodious  and 
sensuous  as  that  of  any  modern  poet,  Keats  for 
example.  But  when  we  have  Keats  and  Shelley, 
who  have  written  in  the  images  of  our  present 
age,  the  antique  atmosphere  of  Spenser,  together 
with  a  certain  excess  of  sweetness,  prevents  our 
reading  him  as  we  do  the  poets  of  our  own  time. 
But  out  of  the  past  now  and  then  a  little  song 
or  scrap  of  verse  seems  to  shine  more  brightly 
and  clearly  than  even  the  best  songs  of  to-day. 
Such  are  Ben  Jonson's  "  Drink  to  me  Only  with 
Thine  Eyes,"  Drayton's  "  Since  there  's  no  help, 
come  let  us  kiss  and  part,"  George  Wither's 
"  Shall  I,  wasting  in  despaire,  Dye  because  a 
woman's  fair?"  Herrick's  "  Gather  ye  rosebuds 
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while  ye  may,"  and  the  like.  In  our  o\vn  time 
Gray  seems  to  have  been  fading  steadily,  but  the 
"  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard  "  seems  love 
lier  in  its  old  age  than  in  its  youth. 

Dryden  and  Pope  were  once  the  kings  of  lit 
erature.  Their  rule  was  so  complete  and  master 
ful  that  even  to  this  day  they  figure  in  the  short 
list  of  great  ones  to  be  studied  in  all  the  schools. 
And  yet  as  poets  modern  criticism  has  discredited 
them  for  half  a  century.  Yet  curiously  enough 
Pope  lives,  not  in  single  bright  poems  but  in 
quoted  couplets,  of  which  he  has  more  than  any 
other  writer  except  Shakespeare.  These  are  really 
a  peculiar  kind  of  very  short  poem,  just  as  com 
plete  and  satisfying  as  if  they  never  had  been 
included  as  parts  of  a  larger  whole.  The  sub 
stance  of  most  of  these  quotations  is  trite  enough, 
but  the  epigrammatic  expression  seems  to  defy 
improvement. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  it  is  the  human 
sentiment  that  has  made  a  poem  brighten  with 
time.  This  it  is,  existing  in  an  overwhelming 
degree,  which  has  kept  Shakespeare  for  us;  for 
we  must  freely  admit  that  what  once  may  have 
been  considered  his  most  successful  poetry  is  hard 
reading  for  us,  preserved  only  because  of  its  con 
nection  with  that  which  is  simpler  but  eternally 
alive  in  its  humanity. 

On  the  other  hand  the  poetry  of  our  present 
day  is  like  a  photographic  plate  which  has  not 
been  developed.  Its  outlines  are  to  us  dim  and 
uncertain ;  but  time  may  change  all  this :  we 
cannot  tell.  The  light  of  time  required  fifty  years 
to  develop  Wordsworth's  distinct  and  brilliant 
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outlines.  Aye,  even  he  himself  did  not  know 
precisely  what  he  had  on  the  sensitive  plates  in 
his  camera. 

There  are  two  ways  of  studying  poetry,  both 
of  which  have  their  advantages.  One  is  the  his 
toric  method,  and  it  is  this  method  that  schools 
and  universities  seem  to  prefer.  By  this  method 
the  faded  outlines  of  each  age  are  restored,  and 
the  figures  are  given  their  proper  place  and  pro 
portions.  This  is  why  Dryden  and  Pope  have 
kept  their  places  so  steadily  in  school  studies,  for 
in  the  historical  eye  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
for  a  whole  century  to  fade  away.  The  other 
method  of  study  is  that  of  spontaneous  apprecia 
tion,  and  this  is  keenest  for  the  work  of  the  pres 
ent  day.  To  those  who  seek  poetic  pleasure,  the 
faded  verses  of  former  times  are  deadening  to 
the  spirit,  and  the  wise  reader  clings  only  to  those 
which  time  has  preserved  in  clear  and  inspiring 
colors.  And  side  by  side  with  these  must  stand 
many  poems  which  have  their  present  value,  but 
to-morrow  will  inevitably  be  faded  and  forgotten. 
Certainly,  let  us  take  them  and  appreciate  them 
while  we  may.  Some  of  them  may  brighten  and 
last ;  others  will  surely  disappear. 

Modern  libraries  have  preserved  the  mummies 
of  many  dead  poems ;  but  antiquity  was  not  so 
careful.  The  poorer  poems  of  Homer,  and 
^Eschylus,  and  the  rest,  have  utterly  escaped  us. 
When  our  own  libraries  turn  to  dust,  only  those 
words  which  live  in  our  hearts  and  which  we 
repeat  daily  for  the  comfort  of  our  souls,  will  be 
preserved  and  transcribed  afresh. 

Many  of  the  poems  in  the  following  pages  are 
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more  likely  to  continue  to  give  inspiration  and 
comfort  than  some  in  the  pages  that  have  pre 
ceded;  but  most  of  these  poems  we  shall  read 
to-day  for  the  poem's  sake,  while  in  the  preceding 
it  is  of  the  author  that  we  think,  and  it  is  the 
author  that  we  study. 

On  one  point  I  wish  to  say  a  word.  Patriotism 
is  an  admirable  thing,  and  assuredly  to  be  en 
couraged.  But  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  it  is 
wise  for  us  Americans  to  separate  our  literature 
from  that  of  England.1  We  have  a  few  poets  and 
writers  of  whom  we  are  proud;  but  when  lit 
erature  is  the  food  of  the  soul,  the  source  of  our 
culture  and  the  consolation  of  our  life,  it  seems 
foolish  to  take  from  the  whole  body  of  literature 
in  English  the  few  American  writers,  exaggerate 
their  merits,  pad  their  works,  and  puff  them  out 
so  as  to  fill  a  volume  as  large  as  that  given  us 
by  England.  By  this  process  we  seem  to  take 
Whittier,  for  example,  from  his  place  beside  a 
writer,  let  us  say,  like  Christina  Rossetti,  or 
Lowell  from  beside  William  Morris,  or  Bryant 
from  beside  Clough,  and  place  them  on  a  footing 
with  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Keats,  Browning, 
Tennyson.  And  in  order  to  give  our  Americans 
place  and  attention  worthy  of  our  conception  of 
our  national  dignity,  we  slight  the  greater  poets, 
the  older  half  brothers  and  sisters  of  our  own. 
Would  it  not  be  wiser  for  our  own  sakes  to  admit 


1  I  refer  to  school  histories  of  "  American  Literature,"  designed 
originally  to  supplement  English  histories  of  "  English  Literature  " 
which  exclude  American  authors.  As  in  this  volume  I  would 
have  one  history  of  the  "  Great  English  Poets  "  (for  example), 
American  and  English  included  alike.  —  EDR. 
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but  a  single  family,  giving  each  his  proper  place, 
and  not  unduly  petting  some,  like  spoiled  younger 
'children?  Then  we  would  have  the  advantage  of 
the  best,  and  would  be  far  more  likely  to  advance 
quickly  ourselves  to  a  place  on  a  level  with  the 
best.  As  it  is,  we  seem  to  starve  our  minds  and 
souls  to  feed  our  pride. 

Neither  should  we  go  to  the  opposite  extreme, 
as  some  do,  and  reject  the  American  poets  alto 
gether  as  mere  popular  rhymsters.  It  is  true  that 
the  Americans  are  not  thinkers.  They  give  us 
no  profound  conceptions.  And  they  are  not 
masters  of  the  rich  language  of  rare  poetic 
beauty :  they  are  devoid  of  any  over-mastering 
passion.  They  give  us  no  masterly  original  cre 
ations;  they  reveal  nothing  we  had  not  known 
before;  their  words  do  not  enchant  us.  Accord 
ing  to  some  definitions  of  poetry,  this  leaves  them 
no  poets  at  all. 

What  they  did  do,  however,  is  to  open  the 
gates  of  the  temple  of  beauty  to  the  average 
reader.  In  a  time  when  the  regular  readers  of 
books  in  England  numbered  but  a  couple  of  thou 
sand,  and  they  the  cultivated,  the  educated,  and 
the  leisured  classes,  no  poetry  was  needed  other 
than  that  of  a  poet  like  Wordsworth,  whom  even 
the  cultivated  had  difficulty  in  understanding,  or 
of  a  poet  like  Shelley,  whom  it  is  said  only  one 
in  eight  thousand  can  appreciate.  A  few  among 
the  poems  of  the  great  poets  could  be  appreciated 
by  every  one,  —  the  love  songs  of  Burns,  for  ex 
ample,  Wordsworth's  "  Lucy  Gray,"  Coleridge's 
"  Ancient  Mariner,"  Byron's  "  Maid  of  Athens," 
Shelley's  "Skylark,"  Keats's  "Ode  on  a  Grecian 
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Urn."  But  to  know  and  like  a  poem  is  not  to 
love  a  poet,  and  it  is  only  the  love  of  a  poet  that 
can  really  inform  and  inspire  a  heart. 

Love  is  always  jealous.  The  thing  we  love 
seeiris  to  us  the  only  thing  in  the  world  that 
anybody  can  love.  Those  who  love  Keats  cannot 
love  Longfellow  or  Whittier;  we  can  like  both, 
but  adoration  is  exclusive;  yet  thousands  can 
love  Longfellow  and  Whittier  to  whom  Keats 
would  be  as  remote  and  shadowy  as  a  princess 
of  the  blood  to  a  peasant.  Our  New  England 
poets  are  real  democrats.  They  are  humble  poets ; 
but  they  meant  to  be  humble,  wanted  to  be 
humble,  and  nothing  is  more  poetic  than  the 
poems  in  which  they  have  said  they  were  humble 
(as  Longfellow's  "  The  Day  is  Done  "  and  Whit- 
tier's  "Proem").  They  are  truly,  unescapably 
poetic,  but  at  the  same  time  humbly,  not  loftily, 
poetic-.  Millions  will  read  them  and  love  them 
where  but  thousands  can  possibly  care  for  the 
greater  ones,  and  he  is  a  murderer  indeed  who 
would  destroy  the  love  of  millions  to  justify  the 
jealousy  of  thousands. 


GEOFFREY    CHAUCER 

(1340-1400) 

NOW    WELCOM    SOMER 
From  "  The  Parlement  of  Foules  " 

Now  welcom  somer,  with  thy  sonne  softe, 
That  hast  this  wintres  weders  over-shake, 
And  driven  awey  the  longe  nightes  blake ! 
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Seynt  Valentyn,  that  art  ful  hy  on-lofte  ;  — 
Thus  singen  smale  foules  for  thy  sake  — 

Now  we! coin  s outer,  with  thy  sonne  softe. 
That  hast  this  wintres  weders  over-shake. 

Wei  han  they  cause  for  to  gladen  ofte, 
Sith  ech  of  hem  recover'd  hath  his  make ; 
Ful  blissful  may  they  singen  whan  they  wake  : 
Now  welcom  somer,  with  thy  sonne  softe, 
That  hast  this  wintres  weders  over-shake^ 
And  driven  awey  the  longe  night es  blake. 


EDMUND    SPENSER 

0552-J599) 
PROTHALAMION 

CALM  was  the  day,  and  through  the  trembling  air 

Sweet-breathing  Zephyrus  did  softly  play  — 

A  gentle  spirit,  that  lightly  did  delay 

Hot  Titan's  beams,  which  then  did  glister  fair  ; 

When  I  (whom  sullen  care, 

Through  discontent  of  my  long  fruitless  stay 

In  princes'  court,  and  expectation  vain 

Of  idle  hopes,  which  still  do  fly  away 

Like  empty  shadows,  did  afflict  my  brain), 

Walk'd  forth  to  ease  my  pain 

Along  the  shore  of  silver-streaming  Thames, 

Whose  rutty  bank,  the  which  his  river  hems, 

Was  painted  all  with  variable  flowers, 

And  all  the  meads  adorn'd  with  dainty  gems 

Fit  to  deck  maidens1  bowers, 

And  crown  their  paramours 

Against  the  bridal  day,  which  is  not  long: 

Sweet  Thames  !  run  softly,  till  I  end  my  song. 

There  in  a  meadow  by  the  river's  side 
A  flock  of  nymphs  I  chanced  to  espy, 
All  lovely  daughters  of  the  flood  thereby, 
With  goodly  greenish  locks  all  loose  untied 
As  each  had  been  a  bride; 
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And  each  one  had  a  little  wicker  basket 
Made  of  fine  twigs,  entrailed  curiously. 
In  which  they  gather'd  flowers  to  fill  their  flasket, 
And  with  fine  fingers  cropt  full  feateously 
The  tender  stalks  on  high. 
Of  every  sort  which  in  that  meadow  grew 
They  gather'd  some  ;  the  violet,  pallid  blue, 
The  little  daisy  that  at  evening  closes, 
The  virgin  lily  and  the  primrose  true  : 
With  store  of  vermeil  roses, 
To  deck  their  bridegrooms'  posies 
Against  the  bridal  day,  which  was  not  long: 
Sweet  Thames !  run  softly,  till  I  end  my  song. 

With  that  I  saw  two  swans  of  goodly  hue 
Come  softly  swimming  down  along  the  lee; 
Two  fairer  birds  I  yet  did  never  see  ; 
The  snow  which  doth  the  top  of  Pindus  strow 
Did  never  whiter  show, 
Nor  Jove  himself,  when  he  a  swan  would  be 
For  love  of  Leda,  whiter  did  appear  ; 
Yet  Leda  was  (they  say)  as  white  as  he, 
Yet  not  so  white  as  these,  nor  nothing  near; 
So  purely  white  they  were 

That  even  the  gentle  stream,  the  which  them  bare, 
Seem'd  foul  to  them,  and  bade  his  billows  spare 
To  wet  their  silken  feathers,  lest  they  might 
Soil  their  fair  plumes  with  water  not  so  fair, 
And  mar  their  beauties  bright 
That  shone  as  Heaven's  light 
Against  their  bridal  day,  which  was  not  long; 
Sweet  Thames  !  run  softly,  till  I  end  my  song. 

Eftsoons  the  .nymphs,  which  now  had  flowers  their  fill. 

Ran  all  in  haste  to  see  that  silver  brood 

As  they  came  floating  on  the  crystal  flood; 

Whom  when  they  saw,  they  stood  amazed  still 

Their  wondering  eyes  to  fill ; 

Them  seem'd  they  never  saw  a  sight  so  fair 

Of  fowls,  so  lovely,  that  they  sure  did  deem 

Them  heavenly  born,  or  to  be  that  same  pair 

Which  through  the  sky  draw  Venus'  silver  team; 
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For  sure  they  did  not  seem 
To  be  begot  of  any  earthly  seed, 
But  rather  angels,  or  of  angels'  breed ; 
Yet  were  they  bred  of  summer's  heat,  they  say, 
In  sweetest  season,  when  each  flower  and  weed 
The  earth  did  fresh  array ; 
So  fresh  they  seem'd  as  day, 
Ev'n  as  their  bridal  day,  which  was  not  long : 
Sweet  Thames  !  run  softly,  till  I  end  my  song. 

Then  forth  they  all  out  of  their  baskets  drew 
Great  store  of  flowers,  the  honour  of  the  field, 
That  to  the  sense  did  fragrant  odours  yield, 
All  which  upon  those  goodly  birds  they  threw 
And  all  the  waves  did  strew, 
That  like  old  Peneus'  waters  they  did  seem 
When  down  along  by  pleasant  Tempe's  shore 
Scatter'd  with  flowers,  through  Thessaly  they  stream, 
That  they  appear,  through  lilies'  plenteous  store, 
Like  a  bride's  chamber-floor. 

Two  of  those  nymphs  meanwhile  two  garlands  bound 
Of  freshest  flowers  which  in  that  mead  they  found, 
The  which  presenting  all  in  trim  array, 
Their  snowy  foreheads  therewithal  they  crown'd ; 
Whilst  one  did  sing  this  lay 
Prepared  against  that  day, 
Against  their  bridal  day,  which  was  not  long  : 
Sweet  Thames!  run  softly,  till  1  end  my  song. 

"  Ye  gentle  birds  !  the  world's  fair  ornament, 
And  Heaven's  glory,  whom  this  happy  hour 
Doth  lead  unto  your  lovers'  blissful  bower, 
Joy  may  you  have,  and  gentle  heart's  content 
Of  your  love's  complement ; 
And  let  fair  Venus,  that  is  queen  of  love, 
With  her  heart-quelling  son  upon  you  smile, 
Whose  smile,  they  say,  hath  virtue  to  remove 
All  love's  dislike,  and  friendship's  faulty  guile 
For  ever  to  assoil. 

Let  endless  peace  your  steadfast  hearts  accord, 
And  blessed  plenty  wait  upon  your  board  ; 
And  let  your  bed  with  pleasures  chaste  abound, 
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That  fruitful  issue  may  to  you  afford 

Which  may  your  foes  confound, 

And  make  your  joys  redound 

Upon  your  bridal  day,  which  is  not  long  : 

Sweet  Thames  !  run  softly,  till  I  end  my  song.': 

So  ended  she ;  and  all  the  rest  around 
To  her  redoubled  that  her  undersong, 
Which  said  their  bridal  day  should  not  be  long : 
And  gentle  Echo  from  the  neighbour  ground 
Their  accents  did  resound. 
So  forth  those  joyous  birds  did  pass  along 
Adown  thq  lee  that  to  them  murmur'd  low, 
As  he-would  speak  but  that  he  lack'd  a  tongue, 
Yet  did  by  signs  his  glad  affection  show, 
Making  his  stream  run  slow. 
And  all  the  fowl  which  in  his  flood  did  dwell 
'Gan  flock  about  these  twain,  that  did  excel 
The  rest,  so  far  as  Cynthia  doth  shend 
The  lesser  stars.     So  they,  enranged  well, 
Did  on  those  two  attend, 
And  their  best  service  lend 

Against  their  wedding  day,  which  was  not  long  : 
Sweet  Thames  !  run  softly,  till  I   end  my  song. 

At  length  they  all  to  merry  London  came, 

To  merry  London,  my  most  kindly  nurse, 

That  to  me  gave  this  life's  first  native  source. 

Though  from  another  place  I  take  my  name, 

An  house  of  ancient  fame  : 

There  when  they  came  whereas  those  bricky  towers 

The  which  on  Thames'  broad  aged  back  do  ride, 

Where  now  the  studious  lawyers  have  their  bovvers, 

There  whilome  wont  the  Templar-knights  to  bide, 

Till  they  decay'd  through  pride  ; 

Next  whereunto  there  stands  a  stately  place, 

Where  oft  I  gained  gifts  and  goodly  grace 

Of  that  great  lord,  which  therein  wont  to  dwell, 

Whose  want  too  well  now  feels  my  friendless  case ; 

But  ah  !  here  fits  not  well 

Old  woes,  but  joys  to  tell 

Against  the  bridal  day,  which  is  not  long : 

Sweet  Thames  !  run  softly,  till  I  end  my  song. 
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Yet  therein  now  doth  lodge  a  noble  peer, 

Great  England's  glory  and  the  world's  wide  wonder, 

Whose  dreadful  name  late  thro'  all  Spain  did  thunder 

And  Hercules'  two  pillars  standing  near 

Did  make  to  quake  and  fear  : 

Fair  branch  of  honour,  flower  of  chivalry  I 

That  fillest  England  with  thy  triumphs'  fame 

Joy  have  thou  of  thy  noble  victory, 

And  endless  happiness  of  thine  own  name 

That  promiseth  the  same ; 

That  through  thy  prowess  and  victorious  arms 

Thy  country  may  be  freed  from  foreign  harms, 

And  great  Eliza's  glorious  name  may  ring 

Through  all  the  world,  fill'd  with  thy  wide  alarms 

Which  some  brave  Muse  may  sing 

To  ages  following, 

Upon  the  bridal  day,  which  is  not  long  : 

Sweet   Thames  !  run  softly,  till  I  end  my  song. 

From  those  high  towers  this  noble  lord  issuing 

Like  radiant  Hesper,  when  his  golden  hair 

In  th'  ocean  billows  he  hath  bathed  fair, 

Descended  to  the  river's  open  viewing 

With  a  great  train  ensuing. 

Above  the  rest  were  goodly  to  be  seen 

Two  gentle  knights  of  lovely  face  and  feature, 

Beseeming  well  the  bower  of  any  queen, 

With  gifts  of  wit  and  ornaments  of  nature 

Fit  for  so  goodly  stature, 

That  like  the  twins  of  Jove  they  seem'd  in  sight 

WThich  deck  the  baldric  of  the  Heavens  bright; 

They  two,  forth  pacing  to  the  river's  side, 

Received  those  two  fair  brides,  their  love's  delight ; 

Which,  at  th'  appointed  tide, 

Each  one  did  make  his  bride 

Against  their  bridal  day,  which  is  not  long  : 

Sweet  Thames  !   run  softly,  till  I  end  my  song. 
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SIR    WALTER    RALEIGH 

(1552-1618) 

THE    NYMPH'S    REPLY 

IF  all  the  world  and  love  were  young, 
And  truth  in  every  shepherd's  tongue,  •* 

These  pretty  pleasures  might  me  move 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 

But  time  drives  flocks  from  field  to  fold, 
When  rivers  rage,  and  rocks  grow  cold ; 
Then  Philomel  becometh  dumb, 
The  rest  complains  of  cares  to  come. 

The  flowers  do  fade,  and  wanton  fields 
To  wayward  winter  reckoning  yields; 
A  honey  tongue,  a  heart  of  gall, 
Is  fancy's  spring,  but  sorrow's  fall. 

Thy  gowns,  thy  shoes,  thy  beds  of  roses, 
Thy  cap,  thy  kirtle,  and  thy  posies, 
Soon  break,  soon  wither,  soon  forgotten  ; 
In  folly  ripe,  in  reason  rotten. 

Thy  belt-of  straw  and  ivy-buds, 
Thy  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs, 
All  these  in  me  no  means  can  move, 
To  come  to  thee  and  be  thy  love. 

But  could  youth  last,  and  love  still  breed, 
Had  joys  no  date,  nor  age  no  need ; 
Then  these  delights  my  mind  might  move, 
To  live  with  thee  and  be  thy  love. 

SIR    PHILIP   SIDNEY 

(1554-1586) 

WITH    HOWT    SAD    STEPS,    O    MOON 

WITH  how  sad  steps,  O  Moon,  thou  climb'st  the  skies  1 
How  silently,  and  with  how  wan  a  face  ! 
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What,  may  it  be  that  e'en  in  heavenly  place 
That  busy  archer  his  sharp  arrows  tries  ! 
Sure,  if  that  long-with-love-acquainted  eyes 
Can  judge  of  love,  thou  feel'st  a  lover's  case, 
I  read  it  in  thy  looks  ;  thy  languish'd  grace, 
To  me,  that  feel  the  like,  thy  state  descries. 
Then,  e'en  of  fellowship,  O  Moon,  tell  me, 
Is  constant  love  deem'd  there  but  want  of  wit  ? 
Are  beauties  there  as  proud  as  here  they  be  ? 
Do  they  above  love  to  be  loved,  and  yet 
Those  lovers  scorn  whom  that  love  doth  possess? 
Do  they  call  virtue,  there,  ungratefulness  ? 


A   DITTY 

MY  true-love* hath  my  heart,  and  I  have  his, 
By  just  exchange  one  for  another  given  : 
I  hold  his  dear,  and  mine  he  cannot  miss, 
There  never  was  a  better  bargain  driven  : 
My  true-love  hath  my  heart,  and  I  have  his. 

His  heart  in  me  keeps  him  and  me  in  one, 
My  heart  in  him  his  thoughts  and  senses  guides 
He  loves  my  heart,  for  once  it  was  his  own, 
I  cherish  his  because  in  me  it  bides  : 

My  true-love  hath  my  heart,  and  I  have  his. 


FRANCIS    BACON 

(1561-1626) 

LIFE 

THE  World  's  a  bubble,  and  the  Life  of  Man 

Less  than  a  span  : 
In  his  conception  wretched,  from  the  womb 

So  to  the  tomb  ; 
Curst  from  his  cradle,  and  brought  up  to  years 

With  cares  and  fears. 
Who  then  to  frail  mortality  shall  trust. 
But  limns  on  water,  or  but  writes  in  dust. 
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Yet  whilst  with  sorrow  here  we  live  opprest, 

What  life  is  best  ? 
Courts  are  but  only  superficial  schools 

To  dandle  fools  : 
The  rural  parts  are  turn'd  into  a  den 

Of  savage  men  : 

And  where  's  a  city  from  foul  vice  so  free, 
But  may  be  term'd  the  worst  of  all  the  three  ? 

Domestic  cares  afflict  the  husband's  bed, 

Or  pains  his  head  : 
Those  that  live  single,  take  it  for  a  curse, 

Or  do  things  worse  : 
Some  would  have  children:  those  that  have  them,  moan 

Or  wish  them  gone  : 

What  is  it,  then,  to  have,  or  have  no  wife, 
But  single  thraldom,  or  a  double  strife  ? 

Our  own  affections  still  at  home  to  please 

Is  a  disease  : 
To  cross  the  seas  to  any  foreign  soil, 

Peril  and  toil : 
k  Wars  with  their  noise  affright  us;  when  they  cease, 

We  are  worse  in  peace  ;  — 

-  What  then  remains,  but  that  we  still  should  cry 
For  being  born,  or,  being  born,  to  die  ? 


MICHAEL   DRAYTON 

(1563-1631) 

LOVE'S    FAREWELL 

SINCE  there  's  no  help,  come  let  us  kiss  and  part, 
Nay  I  have  done,  you  get  no  more  of  me  ; 
And  I  am  glad,  yea,  glad  with  all  my  heart, 
That  thus  so  cleanly  I  myself  can  free  ; 
Shake  hands  for  ever,  cancel  all  our  vows, 
And  when  we  meet  at  any  time  again, 
Be  it  not  seen  in  either  of  our  brows 
That  we  one  jot  of  former  love  retain. 
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Now  at  the  last  gasp  of  love's  latest  breath, 
When  his  pulse  failing,  passion  speechless  lies, 
When  faith  is  kneeling  by  his  bed  of  death, 

nd  innocence  is  closing  up  his  eyes, 
—  Now  if  thou  would'st,  when  all  have  given  him  over, 
From  death  to  life  thou  might'st  him  yet  recover! 


CHRISTOPHER    MARLOWE 

(1564-1593) 

THE    PASSIONATE    SHEPHERD   TO    HIS    LOVE 

COME  live  with  me  and  be  my  Love, 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove 
That  hills  and  valleys,  dale  and  field, 
And  all  the  craggy  mountains  yield. 

There  will  we  sit  upon  the  rocks 
And  see  the  shepherds  feed  their  flocks, 
By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 

There  will  I  make  thee  beds  of  roses 
And  a  thousand  fragrant  posies, 
A  cap  of  flowers,  and  a  kirtle 
Embroidered  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle. 

A  gown  made  of  the  finest  wool, 
Which  from  our  pretty  lambs  we  pull, 
Fair  lined  slippers  for  the  cold, 
With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold. 

A  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds 
With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs : 
And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move, 
Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  Love. 

Thy  silver  dishes  for  thy  meat 
As  precious  as  the  gods  do  eat, 
Shall  on  an  ivory  table  be 
Prepared  each  day  for  thee  and  me. 

28 
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The  shepherd  swains  shall  dance  and  sing 
For  thy  delight  each  May-morning  : 
If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move, 
Then  live  with  me  and  be  my  Love. 


BEN   JONSON 

(1573-1637) 

TO    CELIA 

DRINK  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes, 

And  I  will  pledge  with  mine ; 
Or  leave  a  kiss  but  in  the  cup 

And  I  '11  not  look  for  wine. 
The  thirst  that  from  the  soul  doth  rise 

Doth  ask  a  drink  divine  ; 
But  might  I  of  Jove's  nectar  sup, 

I  would  not  change  for  thine. 

I  sent  thee  late  a  rosy  wreath, 

Not  so  much  honouring  thee 
As  giving  it  a  hope  that  there 

It  could  not  wither'd  be  ; 
But  thou  thereon  didst  only  breathe 

And  sent'st  it  back  to  me ; 
Since  when  it  grows,  and  smells,  I  swear, 

Not  of  itself  but  thee  ! 

HYMN    TO    DIANA 

QUEEN  and  Huntress,  chaste  and  fair, 

Now  the  sun  is  laid  to  sleep, 
Seated  in  thy  silver  chair 

State  in  wonted  manner  keep  : 
Hesperus  entreats  thy  light, 
Goddess  excellently  bright. 

Earth,  let  not  thy  envious  shade 

Dare  itself  to  interpose  ; 
Cynthia's  shining  orb  was  made 

Heaven  to  clear  when  day  did  close: 
Bless  us  then  with  wished  sight, 
Goddess  excellently  bright ! 
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Lay  thy  bow  of  pearl  apart 

And  thy  crystal-shining  quiver  ; 
Give  unto  the  flying  hart 

Space  to  breathe,  how  short  soever : 
Thou  that  mak'st  a  day  of  night, 
Goddess  excellently  bright ! 


GEORGE    WITHER 

(1588-1667) 

THE   LOVER'S    RESOLUTION 

SHALL  I,  wasting  in  despair, 
Die  because  a  woman  's  fair  ? 
Or  make  pale  my  cheeks  with  care 
'Cause  another's  rosy  are  ? 
Be  she  fairer  than  the  day, 
Or  the  flow'ry  meads  in  May, 
If  she  think  not  well  of  me, 
What  care  I  how  fair  she  be  ? 

Shall  my  silly  heart  be  pined 
'Cause  I  see  a  woman  kind  ? 
Or  a  well  disposed  nature 
Joined  with  a  lovely  feature  ? 
Be  she  meeker,  kinder,  than 
Turtle-dove  or  pelican, 
If  she  be  not  so  to  me, 
What  care  I  how  kind  she  be? 

Shall  a  woman's  virtues  move 
Me  to  perish  for  her  love  ? 
Or  her  well-deservings  known 
Make  me  quite  lorget  my  own  ? 
Be  she  with  that  goodness  blest 
Which  may  merit  name  of  Best, 
If  she  be  not  such  to  me, 
What  care  I  how  good  she  be  ? 

'Cause  her  fortune  seems  too  high, 
Shall  I  play  the  fool  and  die  ? 
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She  that  bears  a  noble  mind, 
If  not  outward  helps  she  find, 
Thinks  what  with  them  he  would  do 
That  without  them  dares  her  woo ; 
And  unless  that  mind  I  see, 
What  care  I  how  great  she  be  ? 

Great,  or  good,  or  kind,  or  fair, 
I  will  ne'er  the  more  despair; 
If  she  love  me,  this  believe, 
I  will  die  ere  she  shall  grieve; 
If  she  slight  me  when  I  woo, 
I  can  scorn  and  let  her  go  ; 
For  if  she  be  not  for  me, 
What  care  I  for  whom  she  be? 


ROBERT    HERRICK 

(1591-1674) 

CORINNA'S    MAYING 

GET  up,  get  up  for  shame  !     The  blooming  morn 
Upon  her  wings  presents  the  god  unshorn. 
See  how  Aurora  throws  her  fair 
Fresh-quilted  colours  through  the  air: 
Get  up,  sweet  Slug-a-bed,  and  sse 
The  dew  bespangling  herb  and  tree. 
Each  flower  has  wept,  and  bow'd  toward  the  east, 
Above  an  hour  since;  yet  you  not  drest, 
Nay  !  not  so  much  as  out  of  bed  ? 
When  all  the  birds  have  matins  said, 
And  sung  their  thankful  hymns  :   't  is  sin, 
Nay,  profanation,  to  keep  in,  — 
Whenas  a  thousand  virgins  on  this  day, 
Spring,  sooner  than  the  lark,  to  fetch-in  May. 

Rise  ;  and  put  on  your  foliage,  and  be  seen 

To  come  forth,  like  the  Spring-time,  fresh  and  green, 

And  sweet  as  Flora.     Take  no  care 

For  jewels  for  your  gown,  or  hair : 

Fear  not ;  the  leaves  will  strew 

Gems  in  abundance  upon  you  : 
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Besides,  the  childhood  of  the  day  has  kept, 
Against  you  come,  some  orient  pearls  unwept : 

Come,  and  receive  them  while  the  light 

Hangs  on  tli£  dew-locks  of  the  night: 

And  Titan  on  the  eastern  hill 

Retires  himself,  or  else  stands  still 

Till  you  come  torth.     Wash,  dress,  be  brief  in  praying: 
Few  beads  are  best,  when  once  we  go  a  Maying. 

Come,  my  Corinna,  come ;  and  coming,  mark 
How  each  field  turns  a  street;  each  street  a  park 

Made  green,  and  trimm'd  with  trees  :  see  how 

Devotion  gives  each  house  a  bough 

Or  branch  :  Each  porch,  each  door,  ere  this, 

An  ark,  a  tabernacle  is, 
Made  up  of  white-thorn  neatly  interwove ; 
As  if  here  were  those  cooler  shades  of  love. 

Can  such  delights  be  in  the  street, 

And  open  fields,  and  we  not  see  't  ? 

Come,  we  '11  abroad  :  and  let 's  obey 

The  proclamation  made  for  May  : 
And  sin  no  more,  as  we  have  clone,  by  staying; 
But,  my  Corinna,  come,  let 's  go  a  Maying. 

There  's  not  a  budding  boy,  or  girl,  this  day, 
But  is  got  up,  and  gone  to  bring  in  May. 

A  deal  of  youth,  ere  this,  is  come 

Back,  and  with  white-thorn  laden  home. 

Some  have  despatch'd  their  cakes  and  cream, 

Before  that  we  have  left  to  dream  : 
And  some  have  wept,  and  woo'd,  and  plighted  troth, 
And  chose  their  priest,  ere  we  can  cast  off  sloth : 

Many  a  green-gown  has  been  given  ; 

Many  a  kiss,  both  odd  and  even : 

Many  a  glance  too  has  been  sent 

From  out  the  eye,  Love's  firmament: 
Many  a  jest  told  of  the  keys  betraying 
This  night,  and  locks  pick'd  :  —  Yet  we  're  not  a  Maying- 

—  Come,  let  us  go,  while  we  are  in  our  prime; 
And  take  the  harmless  folly  of  the  time ! 
We  shall  grow  old  apace,  and  die 
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Before  we  know  our  liberty. 
Our  life  is  short;  and  our  days  run 
As  fast  away  as  does  the  sun  :  — 
And  as  a  vapour,  or  a  drop  of  rain- 
Once  lost,  can  ne'er  be  found  again  : 
So  when  or  you  or  I  are  made 
A  fable,  song,  or  fleeting  shade  ; 
All  love,  all  liking,  all  delight 
Lies  drown'd  with  us  in  endless  night. 
Then  while  time  serves,  and  we  are  but  decaying, 
Come,  my  Corinna  !  come,  let 's  go  a  Maying. 


THE    POETRY   OF    DRESS 

i 

A  SWEET  disorder  in  the  dress 
Kindles  in  clothes  a  wantonness  :  — 
A  lawn  about  the  shoulders  thrown 
Into  a  fine  distraction,  — 
An  erring  lace,  which  here  and  there 
Enthrals  the  crimson  stomacher, — 
A  cuff  neglectful,  and  thereby 
Ribbands  to  flow  confusedly,  — 
A  winning  wave,  deserving  note, 
In  the  tempestuous  petticoat,— 
A  careless  shoe-string,  in  whose  tie 
I  see  a  wild  civility,  — 
Do  more  bewitch  me,  than  when  art 
Is  too  precise  in  every  part. 


WHENAS  in  silks  my  Julia  goes 

Then,  then  (methinks)  how  sweetly  flows 

That  liquefaction  of  her  clothes. 

Next,  when  I  cast  mine  eyes  and  see 
That  brave  vibration  each  way  free; 
O  how  that  glittering  taketh  me  ! 
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GATHER    YE    ROSE-BUDS    WHILE   YE    MAY 

GATHER  ye  rose-buds  while  ye  may, 

Old  Time  is  still  a-flying: 
And  this  same  flower  that  smiles  to-day, 

To-morrow  will  be  dying. 

The  glorious  Lamp  of  Heaven,  the  Sun, 

The  higher  he  's  a-getting 
The  sooner  will  his  race  be  run, 

And  nearer  he  's  to  setting. 

That  age  is  best  which  is  the  first, 
When  youth  and  blood  are  warmer; 

But  being  spent,  the  worse,  and  worst 
Times,  still  succeed  the  former. 

Then  be  not  coy,  but  use  your  time; 

And  while  ye  may,  go  marry  : 
For  having  lost  but  once  your  prime, 

You  may  for  ever  tarry. 


THOMAS   CAREW 

(i595-l639) 
SONG 

ASK  me  no  more  where  Jove  bestows, 
When  June  is  past,  the  fading  rose; 
For  in  your  beauty's  orient  deep 
These  flowers,  as  in  their  causes,  sleep. 

Ask  me  no  more  whither  do  stray 
The  golden  atoms  of  the  day  ; 
For  in  pure  love  heaven  did  prepare 
Those  powders  to  enrich  your  hair. 

Ask  me  no  more  whither  cloth  haste 
The  nightingale  when  May  is  past  ; 
For  in  your  sweet  dividing  throat 
She  winters  and  keeps  warm  her  note. 
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Ask  me  no  more  where  those  stars  'light 
That  downward  fall  in  dead  of  night; 
For  in  your  eyes  they  sit,  and  there 
Fixed  become  as  in  their  sphere. 

Ask  me  no  more  if  east  or  west 
The  Phoenix  builds  her  spicy  nest; 
For  unto  you  at  last  she  flies, 
And  in  your  fragrant  bosom  dies. 


THE   UNFADING   BEAUTY 

HE  that  loves  a  rosy  cheek, 

Or  a  coral  lip  admires, 

Or  from  star-like  eyes  doth  seek 

Fuel  to  maintain  his  fires  : 

As  old  Time  makes  these  decay, 

So  his  flames  must  waste  away. 

But  a  smooth  and  steadfast  mind, 
Gentle  thoughts  and  calm  desires, 
Hearts  with  equal  love  combined, 
Kindle  never-dying  fires:  — 
Where  these  are  not,  I  despise 
Lovely  cheeks  or  lips  or  eyes. 


SIR   JOHN    SUCKLING 

(1609-1642) 

WHY    SO    PALE    AND    WAN 

WHY  so  pale  and  wan,  fond  lover  ? 

Prithee,  why  so  pale  ? 

Will,  if  looking  well  can't  move  her, 

Looking  ill  prevail  ? 

Prithee,  why  so  pale  ? 

Why  so  dull  and  mute,  young  sinner  ? 

Prithee,  why  so  mute  ? 

Will,  when  speaking  well  can't  win  her. 

Saying  nothing  do  't  ? 

Prithee,  why  so  mute  ? 
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Quit,  quit  for  shame  !  this  will  not  move, 

This  cannot  take  her. 

If  of  herself  she  will  not  love, 

Nothing  can  make  her  : 

The  devil  take  her  ! 


RICHARD    CRASHAW 

(1613-1649) 

WISHES    FOR   THE    SUPPOSED    MISTRESS 

WHOE'ER  she  be, 

That  not  impossible  She 

That  shall  command  my  heart  and  me; 

Where'er  she  lie, 

Lock'd  up  from  mortal  eye 

In  shady  leaves  of  destiny  : 

Till  that  ripe  birth 

Of  studied  Fate  stand  forth, 

And  teach  her  fair  steps  tread  our  earth; 

Till  that  divine 

Idea  take  a  shrine 

Of  crystal  flesh,  through  which  to  shine  : 

—  Meet  you  her,  my  Wishes, 

Bespeak  her  to  my  blisses, 

And  be  ye  call'd,  my  absent  kisses. 

—  I  wish  her  beauty 

That  owes  not  all  its  duty 

To  gaudy  tire,  or  glisfring  shoe-tie: 

Something  more  than 
Taffata  or  tissue  can, 
Or  rampant  feather,  or  rich  fan. 

A  face  that 's  best 

By  its  own  beauty  drest, 

And  can  alone  commend  the  rest: 
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A  face  made  up 

Out  of  no  other  shop 

Than  what  Nature's  white  hand  sets  ope. 

Sidneian  showers 

Of  sweet  discourse,  whose  powers 

Can  crown  old  Winter's  head  with  flowers. 

Whate'er  delight 

Can  make  day's  forehead  bright 

Or  give  down  to  the  wings  of  night 

Soft  silken  hours, 

Open  suns,  shady  bowers  ; 

'Bove  all,  nothing  within  that  lowers; 

Days,  that  need  borrow 

No  part  of  their  good  morrow 

From  a  fore-spent  night  of  sorrow  ; 

Days,  that  in  spite 

Of  darkness,  by  the  light 

Of  a  clear  mind  are  day  all  night; 

Life,  that  dares  send 

A  challenge  to  his  end, 

And  when  it  comes,  say,  "Welcome,  friend." 

I  wish  her  store 

Of  worth  may  leave  her  poor 

Of  wishes ;  and  I  wish no  more. 

—  Now,  if  Time  knows 

That  Her,  whose  radiant  brows 

Weave  them  a  garland  of  my  vows; 

Her  that  dares  be 

What  these  lines  wish  to  see : 

I  seek  no  further,  it  is  She. 

'T  is  She,  and  here 

Lo  !  I  unclothe  and  clear 

My  wishes'  cloudy  character. 

Such  worth' as  this  is 
Shall  fix  my  flying  wishes, 
And  determine  them  to  kisses. 
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Let  her  full  glory, 

My  fancies,  fly  before  ye ; 

Be  ye  my  fictions  :  —  but  her  story. 


RICHARD    LOVELACE 

(1618-1658) 

TO  LUCASTA,  ON  GOING  TO  THE  WARS 

TELL  me  not,  Sweet,  I  am  unkind 

That  from  the  nunnery 
Of  thy  chaste  breast  and  quiet  mind, 

To  war  and  arms  I  fly. 

True,  a  new  mistress  now  I  chase, 

The  first  foe  in  the  field  ; 
And  with  a  stronger  faith  embrace 

A  sword,  a  horse,  a  shield. 

Yet  this  inconstancy  is  such 

As  you  too  shall  adore ; 
I  could  not  love  thee,  Dear,  so  much. 

Loved  I  not  Honour  more. 

TO   ALTHEA   FROM    PRISON 

WHEN  Love  with  unconfined  wings 

Hovers  within  my  gates, 
And  my  divine  Althea  brings 

To  whisper  at  the  grates  ; 
When  I  lie  tangled  in  her  hair 

And  fetter'd  to  her  eye, 
The  Gods  that  wanton  in  the  air 

Know  no  such  liberty. 

When  flowing  cups  run  swiftly  round 

With  no  allaying  Thames, 
Our  careless  heads  with  roses  bound, 

Our  hearts  with  loyal  flames  ; 
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When  thirsty  grief  in  wine  we  steep, 
When  healths  and  draughts  go  free 

Fishes  that  tipple  in  the  deep 
Know  no  such  liberty. 

When  (like  committed  linnets)  I 

With  shriller  throat  shall  sing 
The  sweetness,  mercy,  majesty 

And  glories  of  my  King ; 
When  I  shall  voice  aloud  how  good 

He  is,  how  great  should  be, 
Enlarged  winds,  that  curl  the  flood, 

Know  no  such  liberty. 

Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 

Nor  iron  bars  a  cage  ; 
Minds  innocent  and  quiet  take 

That  for  an  hermitage ; 
If  I  have  freedom  in  my  love 

And  in  my  soul  am  free, 
Angels  alone,  that  soar  above, 

P^njoy  such  liberty. 


ANDREW    MARVELL 

(1621-1678) 

THOUGHTS    IN   A   GARDEN 

How  vainly  men  themselves  amaze 
To  win  the  palm,  the  oak,  or  bays, 
And  their  uncessant  labours  see 
Crown'd  from  some  single  herb  or  tree, 
Whose  short  and  narrow-verged  shade 
Does  prudently  their  toils  upbraid ; 
While  all  the  flowers  and  trees  do  close 
To  weave  the  garlands  of  Repose. 

Fair  Quiet,  have  I  found  thee  here, 
And  Innocence  thy  sister  dear! 
Mistaken  long,  I  sought  you  then 
In  busy  companies  of  men : 
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Your  sacred  plants,  if  here  below, 
Only  among  the  plants  will  grow: 
Society  is  all  but  rude 
To  this  delicious  solitude. 

No  white  nor  red  was  ever  seen 

So  amorous  as  this  lovely  green. 

Fond  lovers,  cruel  as  their  flame, 

Cut  in  these  trees  their  mistress'  name. 

Little,  alas,  they  know  or  heed 

How  far  these  beauties  hers  exceed ! 

Fair  trees  !  wheres'e'er  your  barks  I  wound; 

No  name  shall  but  your  own  be  found. 

When  we  have  run  our  passions'  heat 
Love  hither  makes  his  best  retreat : 
The  gods,  who  mortal  beauty  chase, 
Still  in  a  tree  did  end  their  race  ; 
Apollo  hunted  Daphne  so 
Only  that  she  might  laurel  grow; 
And  Pan  did  after  Syrinx  speed 
Not  as  a  nymph,  but  for  a  reed. 

What  wondrous  life  is  this  I  lead! 
Ripe  apples  drop  about  my  head; 
The  luscious  clusters  of  the  vine 
Upon  my  mouth  do  crush  their  wine; 
The  nectarine  and  curious  peach 
Into  my  hands  themselves  do  reach ; 
Stumbling  on  melons,  as  I  pass, 
Ensnared  with  flowers,  I  fall  on  grass. 

Meanwhile  the  mind  from  pleasure  less 

Withdraws  into  its  happiness; 

The  mind,  that  ocean  where  each  kind 

Does  straight  its  own  resemblance  find; 

Yet  it  creates,  transcending  these, 

Far  other  worlds,  and  other  seas ; 

Annihilating  all  that 's  made 

To  a  green  thought  in  a  green  shade. 

Here  at  the  fountain's  sliding  foot 
Or  at  some  fruit-tree's  mossy  root, 
Casting  the  body's  vest  aside 
My  soul  into  the  boughs  does  glide; 
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There,  like  a  bird,  it  sits  and  sings, 
Then  whets  and  claps  its  silver  wings, 
And,  till  prepared  for  longer  flight, 
Waves  in  its  plumes  the  various  light. 

Such  was  that  happy  Garden-state 
While  man  there  walk'd  without  a  mate : 
After  a  place  so  pure  and  sweet. 
What  other  help  could  yet  be  meet! 
But  't  was  beyond  a  mortal's  share 
To  wander  solitary  there  : 
Two  paradises  't  were  in  one, 
To  live  in  Paradise  alone. 

How  well  the  skilful  gardener  drew 
Of  flowers  and  herbs  this  dial  new  ! 
Where,  from  above,  the  milder  sun 
Does  through  a  fragrant  zodiac  run  : 
And,  as  it  works,  th'  industrious  bee 
Computes  its  time  as  well  as  we. 
How  could  such  sweet  and  wholesome  hours 
Be  reckon'd,  but  with  herbs  and  flowers ! 


SONG   OF    THE    EMIGRANTS    IN    BERMUDA 

WHERE  the  remote  Bermudas  ride 
In  the  ocean's  bosom  unespied, 
From  a  small  boat  that  row'd  along 
The  listening  winds  received  this  song. 

"  What  should  we  do  but  sing  His  praise 
That  led  us  through  the  watery  maze 
Where  He  the  huge  sea-monsters  wracks, 
That  lift  the  deep  upon  their  backs, 
Unto  an  isle  so  long  unknown, 
And  yet  far  kinder  than  our  own  ? 
He  lands  us  on  a  grassy  stage, 
Safe  from  the  storms,  and  prelate's  rage  : 
He  gave  us  this  eternal  Spring 
Which  here  enamels  everything, 
And  sends  the  fowls  to  us  in  care 
On  daily  visits  through  the  air. 
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He  hangs  in  shades  the  orange  bright 
Like  golden  lamps  in  a  green  night, 
And  does  in  the  pomegranates  close 
Jewels  more  rich  than  Ormus  shows : 
He  makes  the  figs  our  mouths  to  meet 
And  throws  the  melons  at  our  feet ; 
But  apples  plants  of  such  a  price, 
No  tree  could  ever  bear  them  twice. 
With  cedars  chosen  by  His  hand 
From  Lebanon  He  stores  the  land ; 
-And  makes  the  hollow  seas  that  roar 
Proclaim  the  ambergris  on  shore. 
He  cast  (of  which  we  rather  boast) 
The  Gospel's  pearl  upon  our  coast; 
And  in  these  rocks  for  us  did  frame 
A  temple  where  lo  sound  His  name. 
Oh  !  let  our  voice  His  praise  exalt 
Till  it  arrive  at  Heaven's  vault, 
Which  thence  (perhaps)  rebounding  may 
Echo  beyond  the  Mexique  bay  !  " 
—  Thus  sung  they  in  the  English  boat 
A  holy  and  a  cheerful  note  : 
And  all  the  way,  to  guide  their  chime, 
With  falling  oars  they  kept  the  time. 


TO    HIS    COY   MISTRESS 

HAD  we  but  world  enough,  and  time, 
This  coyness,  Lady,  were  no  crime. 
We  would  sit  down  and  think  which  way 
To  walk  and  pass  our  love's  long  day. 
Thou  by  the  Indian  Ganges'  side 
Shouldst  rubies  find  :  I  by  the  tide 
Of  H umber  would  complain.      I  would 
Love  you  ten  years  before  the  Flood, 
And  you  should,  if  you  please,  refuse 
Till  the  conversion  of  the  Jews. 
My  vegetable  love  should  grow 
Vaster  than  empires,  and  more  slow; 
An  hundred  years  should  go  to  praise 
Thine  eyes  and  on  thy  forehead  gaze; 
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Two  hundred  to  adore  each  breast, 

But  thirty  thousand  to  the  rest ; 

An  age  at  least  to  every  part, 

And  the  last  age  should  show  your  heart. 

For,  Lady,  you  deserve  this  state, 

Nor  would  I  love  at  lower  rate. 

But  at  my  back  I  always  hear 

Time's  winged  chariot  hurrying  near; 

And  yonder  all  before  us  lie 

Deserts  of  vast  eternity. 

Thy  beauty  shall  no  more  be  found, 

Nor,  in  thy  marble  vault  shall  sound 

My  echoing  song  :  the  worms  shall  try 

That  long  preserved  virginity, 

And  your  quaint  honour  turn  to  dust, 

And  into  ashes  all  my  lust : 

The  grave  's  a  fine  and  secret  place, 

But  none,  I  think,  do  there  embrace. 

Now  therefore,  while  the  youthful  hue 

Sits  on  thy  skin  like  morning  dew, 

And  while  thy  willing  soul  transpires 

At  every  pore  with  instant  fires, 

Now  let  us  sport  us  while  we  may, 

And  now,  like  amorous  birds  of  prey, 

Rather  at  once  our  time  devour 

Than  languish  in  his  slow-chapt  power. 

Let  us  roll  all  our  strength  and  all 

Our  sweetness  up  into  one  ball, 

And  tear  our  pleasures  with  rough  strife 

Through  the  iron  gates  of  life  : 

Thus,  though  we  cannot  make  our  sun 

Stand  still,  yet  we  will  make  him  run. 


HENRY  VAUGHAN 

(1621-1695) 

THE    RETREAT 

HAPPY  those  early  days,  when  I 
Shined  in  my  Angel-infancy  ! 
Before  I  understood  this  plac? 
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Appointed  for  my  second  race, 

Or  taught  my  soul  to  fancy  aught 

But  a  white  celestial  thought ; 

When  yet  I  had  not  walk'd  above 

A  mile  or  two  from  my  first  Love, 

And  looking  back  —  at  that  short  space  — 

Could  see  a  glimpse  of  His  bright  face : 

When  on  some  gilded  cloud,  or  flower, 

My  gazing  soul  would  dwell  an  hour, 

And  in  those  weaker  glories  spy 

Some  shadows  of  eternity; 

Before  I  taught  my  tongue  to  wound 

My  Conscience  with  a  sinful  sound, 

Or  had  the  black  art  to  dispense 

A  several  sin  to  every  sense, 

But  felt  through  all  this  earthly  dress 

Bright  shoots  of  everlastingness. 

O  how  I  long  to  travel  back, 
And  tread  again  that  ancient  track  ! 
That  I  might  once  more  reach  that  plain 
Where  first  I  left  my  glorious  train ; 
From  whence  th'  enlightened  spirit  sees 
That  shady  City  of  Palm-trees. 
But  ah  !  my  soul  with  too  much  stay 
Is  drunk,  and  staggers  in  the  way ! 
Some  men  a  forward  motion  love, 
But  I  by  backward  steps  would  move; 
And  when  this  dust  falls  to  the  urn, 
In  that  state  I  came,  return. 


THE   VISION 

I  SAW  Eternity  the  other  night, 
Like  a  great  ring  of  pure  and  endless  light, 
All  calm,  as  it  was  bright :  — 

And  round  beneath  it,  Time,  in  hours,  days,  years, 
Driven  by  the  spheres, 

Like  a  vast  shadow  moved  ;   in  which  the  World 
And  all  her  train  were  hurl'd. 
29 
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JOHN    BUNYAN 

(1628-1688) 

THE  SHEPHERD  BOY'S    SONG 

HE  that  is  down  needs  fear  no  fall, 
He  that  is  low,  no  pride ; 
He  that  is  humble  ever  shall 
Have  God  to  be  his  guide. 

I  am  content  with  what  I  have, 
Little  be  it  or  much  : 
And,  Lord,  contentment  still  I  crave, 
Because  Thou  savest  such. 

Fullness  to  such  a  burden  is 
That  go  on  pilgrimage  ; 
Here  little,  and  hereafter  bliss 
Is  best  from  age  to  age. 

JOHN    DRYDEN 

(1631-1700) 

ALEXANDER'S    FEAST,   OR,   THE   POWER   OF 
MUSIC 

'T  WAS  at  the  royal  feast  for  Persia  won 
By  Philip's  warlike  son  — 
Aloft  in  awful  state 
The  godlike  hero  sate 
On  his  imperial  throne  ; 
His  valiant  peers  were  placed  around, 
Their  brows  with  roses  and  with  myrtles  bound, 
(So  should  desert  in  arms  be  crown'd)  ; 
The  lovely  Thais  by  his  side 
Sate  like  a  blooming  Eastern  bride 
In  flower  of  youth  and  beauty's  pride  :  — 
Happy,  happy,  happy  pair! 
None  but  the  brave 
None  but  the  brave 
None  but  the  brave  deserves  the  fair ! 
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Timotheus  placed  on  high 
Amid  the  tuneful  quire 
With  flying  fingers  touch'd  the  lyre  : 
The  trembling  notes  ascend  the  sky 
And  heavenly  joys  inspire. 
The  song  began  from  Jove 
Who  left  his  blissful  seats  above  — 
Such  is  the  power  of  mighty  love  ! 
A  dragon's  fiery  form  beli-ed  the  god  ; 
Sublime  on  radiant  spires  he  rode 
When  he  to  fair  Olympia  prest, 
And  while  he  sought  her  snowy  breast, 
Then  round  her  slender  waist  he  curl'd, 
And  stamp'd  an  image  of  himself,  a  sovereign  of  the  world 
—  The  listening  crowd  admire  the  lofty  sound; 
A  present  deity  !  they  shout- around  : 
A  present  deity!  the  vaulted  roofs  rebound: 
With  ravish'd  ears 
The  monarch  hears, 
Assumes  the  god ; 
Affects  to  nod 
And  seems  to  shake  the  spheres. 

The  praise  of  Bacchus  then  the  sweet  musician  sung, 
Of  Bacchus  ever  fair  and  ever  young : 
The  jolly  god  in  triumph  comes ; 
Sound  the  trumpets,  beat  the  drums  ! 
Flush'd  with  a  purple  grace 
He  shows  his  honest  face  : 

Now  give  the  hautboys  breath  ;  he  comes,  he  comes  ! 
Bacchus,  ever  fair-and  young, 
Drinking  joys  did  first  ordain  ; 
Bacchus'  blessings  are  a  treasure, 
Drinking  is  the  soldiers  pleasure  : 
Rich  the  treasure, 
Sweet  the  pleasure, 
Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain. 

Soothed  with  the  sound,  the  king  grew  vain  ; 
Fought  all  his  battles  o'er  again, 

And  thrice  he  routed  all  his  foes,  and  thrice  he  slew  the  slain  I 
The  master  saw  the  madness  rise, 
His  glowing  cheeks,  his  ardent  eyes; 
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And  while  he  Heaven  and  Earth  defied 

Changed  his  hand  and  check'd  his  pride. 

He  chose  a  mournful  Muse 

Soft  pity  to  infuse  : 

He  sung  Darius  great  and  good, 

By  too  severe  a  fate 

Fallen,  fallen,  fallen,  fallen, 

Fallen  from  his  high  estate, 

And  weltering  in  his  blood ; 

Deserted  at  his  utmost  need 

By  those  his  former  bounty  fed; 

On  the  bare  earth  exposed  he  lies 

With  not  a  friend  to  close  his  eyes. 

—  With  downcast  looks  the  joyless  victor  sate. 
Revolving  in  his  alter'd  soul 

The  various  turns  of  Chance  below ; 
And  now  and  then  a  sigh  he  stole, 
And  tears  began  to  flow. 

The  mighty  master  smiled  to  see 
That  love  was  in  the  next  degree ; 
'T  was  but  a  kindred-sound  to  move, 
For  pity  melts  the  mind  to  love. 
Softly  sweet,  in  Lydian  measures 
Soon  he  soothed  his  soul  to  pleasures. 
War,  he  sung,  is  toil  and  trouble, 
Honour  but  an  empty  bubble  ; 
Never  ending,  still  beginning, 
Fighting  still,  and  still  destroying  ; 
If  the  world  be  worth  thy  winning, 
Think,  O  think,  it  worth  enjoying: 
Lovely  Thais  sits  beside  thee, 
Take  the  good  the  gods  provide  thee  ! 

—  The  many  rend  the  skies  with  loud  applause; 
So  Love  was  crown'd,  but  Music  won  the  cause. 
The  prince,  unable  to  conceal  his  pain, 

Gazed  on  the  fair 

Who  caused  his  care, 

And  sigh'd  and  look'd,  sigh'd  and  look'd, 

Sigh'd  and  look'd,  and  sigh'd  again  : 

At  length  with  love  and  wine  at  once  opprest 

The  vanquish'd  victor  sunk  upon  her  breast. 
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Now  strike  the  golden  lyre  again  : 
A  louder  yet,  and  yet  a  louder  strain  ! 
Break  his  bands  of  sleep  asunder 
And  rouse  him  like  a  rattling  peal  of  thunder. 
Hark,  hark  !  the  horrid  sound 
Has  raised  up  his  head: 
As  awaked  from  the  dead 
And  amazed  he  stares  around. 
Revenge,  revenge,  Timotheus  cries, 
See  the  Furies  arise  ! 
See  the  snakes  that  they  rear 
How  they  hiss  in  their  hair, 
And  the  sparkles  that  flash  from  their  eyes  ! 
Behold  a  ghastly  band, 
Each  a  torch  in  his  hand  ! 

Those  are  Grecian  ghosts,  that  in  battle  were  slain 
And  unburied  remain 
Inglorious  on  the  plain: 
Give  the  vengeance  due 
To  the  valiant  crew  ! 

Behold  how  they  toss  their  torches  on  high, 
How  they  point  to  the  Persian  abodes 
And  glittering  temples  of  their  hostile  gods. 

—  The  princes  applaud  with  a  furious  joy : 

And  the  King  seized  a  flambeau  with  zeal  to  destroy ; 

Thais  led  the  way 

To  light  him  to  his  prey, 

And  like  another  Helen,  fired  another  Troy ! 

—  Thus,  long  ago, 
Ere  heaving  bellows  learn'd  to  blow, 
While  organs  yet  were  mute, 
Timotheus,  to  his  breathing  flute 
And  sounding  lyre 

Could  swell  the  soul  to  rage,  or  kindle  soft  desire. 
At  last  divine  Cecilia  came, 
Inventress  of  the  vocal  frame  ; 
The  sweet  enthusiast  from  her  sacred  store 
Enlarged  the  former  narrow  bounds, 
And  added  length  to  solemn  sounds, 
With  Nature's  mother-wit,  and  arts  unknown  before. 

—  Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prize 
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Or  both  divide  the  crown  ; 

He  raised  a  mortal  to  the  skies ; 

She  drew  an  angel  down ! 


SONG   FOR    SAINT   CECILIA'S    DAY,    1687 

FROM  Harmony,  from  heavenly  Harmony 

This  universal  frame  began  : 
When  Nature  underneath  a  heap 

Of  jarring  atoms  lay 
And  could  not  heave  her  head, 
The  tuneful  voice  was  heard  from  high, 

Arise,  ye  more  than  dead  ! 
Then  cold  and  hot  and  moist  and  dry 
In  order  to  their  stations  leap, 

And  Music's  power  obey. 
From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony 

This  universal  frame  began  : 

From  harmony  to  harmony 
Through  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran, 
The  diapason  closing  full  in  Man. 

What  passion  cannot  Music  raise  and  quell  ? 

When  Jubal  struck  the  chorded  shell 
His  listening  brethren  stood  around, 
And,  wondering,  on  their  faces  fell 
To  worship  that  celestial  sound. 
Less  than  a  God  they  thought  there  could  not  dwell 
Within  the  hollow  of  that  shell 
That  spoke  so  sweetly  and  so  well. 
What  passion  cannot  Music  raise  and  quell  ? 

The  trumpet's  loud  clangor 

Excites  us  to  arms, 
With  shrill  notes  of  anger 

And  mortal  alarms. 
The  double  double  double  beat 

Of  the  thundering  drum 
Cries  "  Hark  !  the  foes  come  ; 
Charge,  charge,  't  is  too  late  to  retreat ! " 
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The  soft  complaining  flute 
In  dying  notes  discovers 
The  woes  of  hopeless  lovers, 
Whose  dirge  is  whisper'd  by  the  warbling  lute. 

Sharp  violins  proclaim 
Their  jealous  pangs  and  desperation, 
Fury,  frantic  indignation, 
Depth  of  pains,  and  height  of  passion 

For  the  fair  disdainful  dame. 

But  oh  !  what  art  can  teach, 
What  human  voice  can  reach 

The  sacred  organ's  praise  ? 
Notes  inspiring  holy  love, 
Notes  that  wing  their  heavenly  ways 

To  mend  the  choirs  above. 

Orpheus  could  lead  the  savage  race, 
And  trees  uprooted  left  their  place 

Sequacious  of  the  lyre  : 
But  bright  Cecilia  raised  the  wonder  higher 
When  to  her  Organ  vocal  breath  was  given 
An  Angel  heard,  and  straight  appear'd  — 

Mistaking  Earth  for  Heaven  ! 

Grand  Chorus 

As  from  the  power  of  sacred  lays 

The  spheres  began  to  move, 
And  sung  the  great  Creator's  praise 

To  all  the  blest  above  ; 
So  when  the  last  and  dreadful  hour 
This  crumbling  pageant  shall  devour, 
The  trumpet  shall  be  heard  on  high, 
The  dead  shall  live,  the  living  die, 
And  Music  shall  untune  the  sky. 
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JOHN    GAY 

(1685-1732) 

BLACK-EYED    SUSAN 

ALL  in  the  Downs  the  fleet  was  moor'd, 

The  streamers  waving  in  the  wind, 
When  black-eyed  Susan  Came  aboard ; 

"  O  !  where  shall  I  my  true-love  find  ? 
Tell  me,  ye  jovial  sailors,  tell  me  true 
If  my  sweet  William  sails  among  the  crew." 

William,  who  high  upon  the  yard 
Rock'd  with  the  billow  to  and  fro, 

Soon  as  her  well-known  voice  he  heard 
He  sigh'd.  and  cast  his  eyes  below : 

The  cord  slides  swiftly  through  his  glowing  hands 

And  quick  as  lightning  on  the  deck  he  stands. 

So  the  sweet  lark,  high  poised  in  air, 
Shuts  close  his  pinions  to  his  breast 

If  chance  his  mate's  shrill  call  he  hear, 
And  drops  at  once  into  her  nest :  — 

The  noblest  captain  in  the  British  fleet 

Might  envy  William's  lip  those  kisses  sweet. 

"  O  Susan,  Susan,  lovely  dear, 

My  vows  shall  ever  true  remain  ; 
Let  me  kiss  off  that  falling  tear ; 

We  only  part  to  meet  again. 
Change  as  ye  list,  ye  winds;  my  heart  shall  be 
The  faithful  compass  that  still  points  to  thee. 

"  Believe  not  what  the  landmen  say 

Who  tempt  with  doubts  thy  constant  mind : 

They'll  tell  thee,  sailors,  when  away, 
In  every  port  a  mistress  find : 

Yes,  yes,  believe  them  when  they  tell  thee  so, 

For  Thou  art  present  wheresoe'er  I  go. 
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"  If  to  fair  India's  coast  we  sail, 

Thy  eyes  are  seen  in  diamonds  bright, 

Thy  breath  is  Afric's  spicy  gale, 
Thy  skin  is  ivory  so  white. 

Thus  every  beauteous  object  that  I  view 

Wakes  in  my  soul  some  charm  of  lovely  Sue. 

"  Though  battle  call  me  from  thy  arms 

Let  not  my  pretty  Susan  mourn  ; 
Though  cannons  roar,  yet  safe  from  harms 

William  shall  to  his  Dear  return. 
Love  turns  aside  the  balls  that  round  me  fly, 
Lest  precious  tears  should  drop  from  Susan's  eye.*' 

The  boatswain  gave  the  dreadful  word, 
The  sails  their  swelling  bosom  spread  ; 

No  longer  must  she  stay  aboard  ; 

They  kiss'd,  she  sigh'd,  he  hung  his  head. 

Her  lessening  boat  unwilling  rows  to  land  ; 

"  Adieu  !  "  she  cries  ;  and  waved  her  lily  hand. 


ALEXANDER    POPE 

(1688-1744) 

THE   QUIET    LIFE 

HAPPY  the  man,  whose  wish  and  care 
A  few  paternal  acres  bound, 
Content  to  breathe  his  native  air 

In  his  own  ground. 

Whose  herds  with  milk,  whose  fields  with  bread, 
Whose  flocks  supply  him  witli  attire  ; 
Whose  trees  in  summer  yield  him  shade, 
In  winter,  fire. 

Blest,  who  can  unconcern'dly  find 
Hours,  days,  and  years,  slide  soft  away 
In  health  of  body,  peace  of  mind, 
Quiet  by  day, 
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Sound  sleep  by  night;  study  and  ease 
Together  mix'd  ;  sweet  recreation, 
And  innocence,  which  most  does  please 
With  meditation. 


Thus  let  me  live,  unseen,  unknown ; 
Thus  unlamented  let  me  die  ; 
Steal  from  the  world,  and  not  a  stone 
Tell  where  I  lie. 


FROM    "ESSAY    ON    MAN 


HOPE  springs  eteinal  in  the  human  breast : 
Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest. 
The  soul,  uneasy  and  confined  from  home, 
Rests  and  expatiates  in  a  life  to  come. 

Lo,  the  poor  Indian  !  whose  untutor'd  mind 
Sees  God  in  clouds,  or  hears  him  in  the  wind; 
His  soul  proud  Science  never  taught  to  stray 
Far  as  the  solar  walk  or  milky  way. 

All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  soul. 

All  nature  is  but  art,  unknown  to  thee  ; 

All  chance,  direction,  which  thou  canst  not  see ; 

All  discord,  harmony  not  understood  ; 

All  partial  evil,  universal  good  ; 

And  spite  of  pride,  in  erring  reason's  spite, 

One  truth  is  clear,  Whatever  is,  is  right. 

Know  then  thyself,  presume  not  God  to  scan ; 
The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man. 

Chaos  of  thought  and  passion,  all  confused ; 
Still  by  himself  abused  or  disabused  ; 
Created  half  to  rise,  and  half  to  fall ; 
Great  lord  of  all  things,  yet  a  prey  to  all  • 
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Sole  judge  of  truth,  in  endless  error  hurl'd,  — 
The  glory,  jest,  and  riddle  of  the  world. 

On  life's  vast  ocean  diversely  we  sail, 
Reason  the  card,  but  passion  is  the  gale. 

Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mien, 
As  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen  ; 
Yet  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face, 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace. 

Behold  the  child,  by  Nature's  kindly  law, 
Pleased  with  a  rattle,  tickled  with  a  straw ; 
Some  livelier  plaything  gives  his  youth  delight, 
A  little  louder,  but  as  empty  quite  ; 
Scarfs,  garters,  gold,  amuse  his  riper  stage, 
And  beads  and  prayer-books  are  the  toys  of  age. 
Pleased  with  this  bauble  still,  as  that  before, 
Till  tired  he  sleeps,  and  life's  poor  play  is  o'er. 

Honour  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise  ; 
Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honour  lies. 

Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the  fellow ; 
The  rest  is  all  but  leather  or  prunello. 

A  wit 's  a  feather,  and  a  chief  a  rod  ; 

An  honest  man  's  the  noblest  work  of  God. 

Truths  would  you  teach,  or  save  a  sinking  land  ? 
All  fear,  none  aid  you,  and  few  understand. 


FROM    "EPISTLE   TO    MR.    ADDISON" 

STATESMAN,  yet  friend  to  truth  !  of  soul  sincere, 
In  action  faithful,  and  in  honour  clear; 
Who  broke  no  promise,  served  no  private  end, 
gain'd  no  title,  and  who  lost  no  friend. 
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FROM    "ESSAY    ON    CRITICISM" 

'T  is  with  our  judgments  as  our  watches,  —  none 
Go  just  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own. 

Those  oft  are  stratagems  which  errors  seem, 
Nor  is  it  Homer  nods,  but  we  that  dream. 

A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing ; 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring : 
There  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain, 
And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again. 

True  wit  is  Nature  to  advantage  dress'd, 

What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne'er  so  well  express'd. 

Words  are  like  leaves  ;  and  where  they  most  abound, 
Much  fruit  of  sense  beneath  is  rarely  found. 

In  words,  as  fashions,  the  same  rule  will  hold, 
Alike  fantastic  if  too  new  or  old  : 
Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  are  tried, 
Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside. 

True  ease  in  writing  comes  from  art,  not  chance, 

As  those  move  easiest  who  have  learn'd  to  dance. 

'Tis  not  enough  no  harshness  gives  offence, — 

The  sound  must  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense.  .  .  . 

Soft  is  the  strain  when  zephyr  gently  blows, 

And  the  smooth  stream  in  smoother  numbers  flows  ; 

But  when  loud  surges  lash  the  sounding  shore, 

The  hoarse  rough  verse  should  like  the  torrent  roar. 

When  Ajax  strives  some,  rock's  vast  weight  to  throw, 

The  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  move  slow  : 

Not^o  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain, 

Flies  o'er  the  unbending  corn,  and  skims  along  the  main 

Men  must  be  taught  as  if  you  taught  them  not, 
And  things  unknown  proposed  as  things  forgot. 

For  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread. 
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FROM    "THE    TEMPLE    OF    FAME" 

UNBLEMISH'D  let  me  live,  or  die  unknown  ; 
O  grant  an  honest  fame,  or  grant  me  none  ! 


HENRY   CAREY 

(1693-1743) 

SALLY    IN    OUR   ALLEY 

OF  all  the  girls  that  are  so  smart 
There  's  none  like  pretty  Sally; 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart, 
And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 
There  is  no  lady  in  the  land 
Is  half  so  sweet  as  Sally  ; 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart, 
And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 

Her  father  he  makes  cabbage-nets, 

And  through  the  streets  does  cry  'em ; 

Her  mother  she  sells  laces  long 

To  such  as  please  to  buy  'em  : 

But  sure  such  folks  could  ne'er  beget 

So  sweet  a  girl  as  Sally  ! 

She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart, 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 

When  she  is  by,  I  leave  my  work, 

I  love  her  so  sincerely ; 

My  master  comes  like  any  Turk, 

And  bangs  me  most  severely : 

But  let  him  bang  his  bellyful, 

I  '11  bear  it  -all  for  Sally ; 

She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart, 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 

Of  all  the  days  that 's  in  the  week 
I  dearly  love  but  one  day  — 
And  that 's  the  day  that  comes  betwixt 
A  Saturday  and  Monday; 
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For  then  I  'm  drest  all  in  my  best 
To  walk  abroad  with  Sally ; 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart, 
And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 

My  master  carries  me  to  church, 

And  often  am  I  blamed 

Because  I  leave  him  in  the  lurch 

As  soon  as  text  is  named  ; 

I  leave  the  church  in  sermon  time 

And  slink  away  to  Sally ; 

She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart, 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 

When  Christmas  comes  about  again, 
O,  then  I  shall  have  money ; 
I  '11  hoard  it  up,  and  box  it  all, 
I  '11  give  it  to  my  honey : 
I  would  it  were  ten  thousand  pound, 
I  'd  give  it  all  to  Sally  ; 
'    She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart, 
And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 

My  master  and  the  neighbours  all 

Make  game  of  me  and  Sally, 

And,  but  for  her,  I  'd  better  be 

A  slave  and  row  a  galley  ; 

But  when  my  seven  long  years  are  out, 

O  then  I  '11  marry  Sally ; 

O  then  we  '11  wed,  and  then  we  '11  bed  — 

But  not  in  our  alley  ! 


THOMAS    GRAY 

(1716-1771) 

ELEGY   WRITTEN    IN    A    COUNTRY 
CHURCHYARD 

THE  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day, 
The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea, 

The  plowman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 
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Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight, 

And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds, 
Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight, 

And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds; 

Save  that  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tower 
The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain 

Of  such  as,  wandering  near  her  secret  bower, 
Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign. 

Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that  yew-tree's  shade 
Where  heaves  the  turf  o'er  many  a  mold'ring  heap, 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  forever  laid, 

The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  morn, 

The  swallow  twittering  from  the  straw-built  shed, 

The  cock's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn, 
No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed. 

For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  burn, 

Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care; 
No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return, 

Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share. 

Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield, 

Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke; 

How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  a-field  ! 

How  bow'd  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke ! 

Let  not  Ambition  mock  their  useful  toil, 

Their  homely  joys  and  destiny  obscure; 
Nor  Grandeur  hear,'  with  a  disdainful  smile, 

The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave, 

Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour:  — 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

Nor  you,  ye  proud,  impute  to  these  the  fault, 
If  Memory  o'er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raise, 

Where,  through  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault, 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise. 
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Can  storied  urn  or  animated  bust 

Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath  ? 

Can  Honour's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust, 
Or  Flattery  soothe  the  dull  cold  ear  of  Death  ? 

Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 

Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire ; 

Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  sway'd, 
Or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre. 

But  Knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page, 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  did  ne'er  unroll : 

Chill  Penury  repress'd  their  noble  rage, 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  their  soul. 

Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 

The  dark  unfathom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear; 

Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

Some  village-Hampden,  who  with  dauntless  breast 
The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood, 

Some  mute  inglorious  Milton,  here  may  rest  — 
Some  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood. 

Th'  applause  of  listening  senates  to  command, 
The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise, 

To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land, 
And  read  their  history  in  a  nation's  eyes, 

Their  lot  forbade  :  nor  circumscribed  alone 

Their  growing  virtues,  but  their  crimes  confined  ; 

Forbade  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne, 
And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind; 

The  struggling  pangs  of  conscious  truth  to  hide, 
To  quench  the  blushes  of  ingenuous  shame, 

Or  heap  the  shrine  of  Luxury  and  Pride 
With  incense  kindled  at  the  Muse's  flame. 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife, 
Their  sober  wishes  never  learn'd  to  stray; 

Along  the  cool  sequester'd  vale  of  life 

They  kept  the  noiseless  tenour  of  their  way. 
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Yet  even  these  bones  from  insult  to  protect, 

Some  frail  memorial  still  erected  nigh, 
With  uncouth  rhymes  and  shapeless  sculpture  deck'd, 

Implores  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh. 

Their  name,  their  years,  spelt  by  th'  unletter'd  Muse, 

The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  supply ; 
And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews, 

That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 

For  who,  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey, 

This  pleasing,  anxious  being  e'er  resigned, 

Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, 
Nor  cast  one  longing,  ling'ring  look  behind? 

On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies, 
Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires  ; 

E'en  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  nature  cries, 
E'en  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires. 

For  thee,  who,  mindful  of  th'  unhonour'd  dead, 
Dost  in  these  lines  their  artless  tale  relate, 

If  chance,  by  lonely  Contemplation  led, 
Some  kindred  spirit  shall  inquire  thy  fate, 

Haply  some  hoary-headed  swain  may  say, 
"  Oft  have  we  seen  him  at  the  peep  of  dawn, 

Brushing  with  hasty  steps  the  dews  away, 
To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn. 

4t  There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech, 
That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high, 

His  listless  length  at  noon-tide  would  he  stretch, 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 

"  Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling  as  in  scorn, 
Muttering  his  wayward  fancies,  he  would  rove; 

Now  drooping,  woeful,  wan,  like  one  forlorn, 
Or  crazed  with  care,  orcross'd  in  hopeless  love. 

"  One  morn  I  miss'd  him  from  the  custom'd  hill, 
Along  the  heath,  and  near  his  favourite  tree. 

Another  came ;  nor  yet  beside  the  rill, 
Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  was  he ; 
30 
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"  The  next,  with  dirges  due,  in  sad  array, 

Slow  through  the  churchway  path  we  saw  him 
borne, — 

Approach  and  read  (for  thou  canst  read)  the  lay 
Graved  on  the  stone  beneath  yon  aged  thorn." 

THE   EPITAPH 

Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  Earth, 
A  youth,  to  Fortune  and  to  Fame  unknown : 

Fair  Science  frown'd  not  on  his  humble  birth, 
And  Melancholy  mark'd  him  for  her  own. 

Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  sincere ; 

Heaven  did  a  recompense  as  largely  send  : 
He  gave  to  Misery  (all  he  had)  a  tear, 

Hegain'd  from  Heaven  ('t  was  all  he  wish'd) 
a  friend. 

No  further  seek  his  merits  to  disclose, 

Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode, 

(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose,) 
The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God. 


WILLIAM    COLLINS 

(1721-1759) 

ODE   WRITTEN    IN    MDCCXLVI 

How  sleep  the  Brave  who  sink  to  rest 
By  all  their  Country's  wishes  blest ! 
When  Spring,  with  dewy  fingers  cold, 
Returns  to  deck  their  hallow'd  mould, 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod 
Than  Fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod. 

By  fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung, 
By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung: 
There  Honour  comes,  a  pilgrim  gray, 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay, 
And  Freedom  shall  awhile  repair 
To  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there  ! 
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OLIVER    GOLDSMITH 

(1728-1774) 

WHEN  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly 
And  finds  too  late  that  men  betray, — 
What  charm  can  soothe  her  melancholy, 
What  art  can  wash  her  guilt  away  ? 

The  only  art  her  guilt  to  cover, 
To  hide  her  shame  from  every  eye, 
To  give  repentance  to  her  lover 
And  wring  his  bosom,  is  — to  die- 

WILLIAM    COWPER 

(1731-1800) 

THE   SOLITUDE    OF    ALEXANDER   SELKIRK 

I  AM  monarch  of  all  I  survey ; 
My  right  there  is  none  to  dispute  ; 
From  the  centre  all  round  to  the  sea 
I  am  lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  brute. 

0  Solitude  !  where  are  the  charms 
That  sages  have  seen  in  thy  face  ? 
Better  dwell  in  the  midst  of  alarms 
Than  reign  in  this  horrible  place. 

1  am  out  of  humanity's  reach, 

I  must  finish  my  journey  alone, 
Never  hear  the  sweet  music  of  speech  ; 
I  start  at  the  sound  of  my  own. 
The  beasts  that  roam  over  the  plain 
My  form  with  indifference  see  ; 
They  are  so  unacquainted  with  man, 
Their  tameness  is  shocking  to  me. 

Society,  Friendship,  and  Love 
Divinely  bestow'd  upon  man, 
Oh,  had  I  the  wings  of  a  dove 
How  soon  would  I  taste  you  again ! 
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My  sorrows  I  then  might  assuage 
In  the  ways  of  religion  and  truth, 
Might  learn  from  the  wisdom  of  age, 
And  be  cheer'd  by  the  sallies  of  youth. 

Ye  winds  that  have  made  me  your  sport, 

Convey  to  this  desolate  shore 

Some  cordial  endearing  report 

Of  a  land  I  shall  visit  no  more  : 

My  friends,  do  they  now  and  then  send 

A  wish  or  a  thought  after  me  ? 

O  tell  me  I  yet  have  a  friend, 

Though  a  friend  I  am  never  to  see. 

How  fleet  is  a  glance  of  the  mind  ! 
Compared  with  the  speed  of  its  flight, 
The  tempest  itself  lags  behind, 
And  the  swift-winged  arrows  of  light. 
When  I  think  of  my  own  native  land 
In  a  moment  I  seem  to  be  there ; 
But  alas  !  recollection  at  hand 
Soon  hurries  me  back  to  despair. 

But  the  sea-fowl  is  gone  to  her  nest, 
The  beast  is  laid  down  in  his  lair; 
Even  here  is  a  season  of  rest, 
And  I  to  my  cabin  repair. 
There  's  mercy  in  every  place, 
And  mercy,  encouraging  thought  I 
Gives  even  affliction  a  grace 
And  reconciles  man  to  his  lot. 


TO    MARY     . 

THE  twentieth  year  is  well  nigh  past 
Since  first  our  sky  was  overcast ; 
Ah  would  that  this  might  be  the  last ! 
My  Mary ! 

Thy  spirits  have  a  fainter  flow, 
I  see  thee  daily  weaker  grow  — 
*T  was  my  distress  that  brought  thee  low, 
My  Mary ! 
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Thy  needles,  once  a  shining  store, 
For  my  sake  restless  heretofore, 
Now  rust  disused,  and  shine  no  more; 
My  Mary  ! 

For  though  thou  gladly  wouklst  fulfil 
The  same  kind  office  for  me  still, 
Thy  sight  now  seconds  not  thy  will, 
My  Mary  ! 

But  well  thou  play'dst  the  housewife's  part, 
And  all  thy  threads  with  magic  art 
Have  wound  themselves  about  this  heart, 
My  Mary ! 

Thy  indistinct  expressions  seem 
Like  language  utter'd  in  a  dream  ; 
Yet  me  they  charm,  whatever  the  theme, 
My  Mary ! 

Thy  silver  locks,  once  auburn  bright, 
Are  still  more  lovely  in  my  sight 
Than  golden  beams  of  orient  light, 
My  Mary ! 

For  could  I  view  nor  them  nor  thee, 
What  sight  worth  seeing  could  I  see? 
The  sun  would  rise  in  vain  for  me, 
My  Mary  ! 

Partakers  of  thy  sad  decline 
Thy  hands  their  little  force  resign  ; 
Yet,  gently  press'd,  press  gently  mine, 
My  Mary ! 

Such  feebleness  of  limbs  thou  prov'st 
That  now  at  every  step  thou  mov'st 
Upheld  by  two  :  yet  still  thou  lov'st, 
My  Mary  ! 

And  still  to  love,  though  press'd  with  ill, 
In  wintry  age  to  feel  no  chill, 
With  me  is  to  be  lovely  still, 
My  Mar)- ! 

24 
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But  ah  !  by  constant  heed  I  know 
How  oft  the  sadness  that  I  show 
Transforms  thy  smiles  to  looks  of  woe, 
My  Mary  ! 

And  should  my  future  lot  be  cast 
With  much  resemblance  of  the  past, 
Thy  worn-out  heart  will  break  at  last  — 
My  Mary ! 


LOSS  OF  THE  ROYAL  GEORGE 

TOLL  for  the  Brave  ! 
The  brave  that  are  no  more  ! 
All  sunk  beneath  the  wave 
Fast  by  their  native  shore  ! 

Eight  hundred  of  the  brave 
Whose  courage  well  was  tried, 
Had  made  the  vessel  heel 
And  laid  her  on  her  side. 

A  land-breeze  shook  the  shrouds 
And  she  was  overset  ; 
Down  went  the  Royal  George, 
With  all  her  crew  complete. 

Toll  for  the  brave  ! 
Brave  Kempenfelt  is  gone  ; 
His  last  sea-fight  is  fought,- 
His  work  of  glory  done. 

It  was  not  in  the  battle  ; 
No  tempest  gave  the  shock ; 
She  sprang  no  fatal  leak, 
She  ran  upon  no  rock. 

His  sword  was  in  its  sheath, 
His  fingers  held  the  pen, 
When  Kempenfelt  went  down 
With  twice  four  hundred  men. 
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Weigh  the  vessel  up 
—  Once  dreaded  by  our  foes  ! 
And  mingle  with  our  cup 
The  tear  that  England  owes. 

Her  timbers  yet  are  sound, 

And  she  may  float  again 

Full  charged  with  England's  thunder, 

And  plough  the  distant  main  : 

But  Kempenfelt  is  gone, 
His  victories  are  o'er  ; 
And  he  and  his  eight  hundred 
Shall  plough  the  wave  no  more. 


LADY   ANNA    LINDSAY 

(1750-1825) 

AULD    ROBIN    GRAY 

WHEN  the  sheep  are  in  the  fauld,  and  the  kye  at  hame, 
And  a'  the  warld  to  rest  are  gane, 
The  waes  o'  my  heart  fa'  in  showers  frae  my  e'e, 
While* my  gude  man  lies  sound  by  me. 

Young  Jamie  lo'ed  me  weel,  and  sought  me  for  his  bride ; 
But  saving  a  croun  he  had  naething  else  beside  : 
To  make  the  croun  a  pund,  young  Jamie  gaed  to  sea ; 
And  the  croun  and  the  pund  were  baith  for  me. 

He  hadna  been  avya'  a  week  but  only  twa, 
When  my  father  brak  his  arm,  and  the  cow  was  stown  awa'; 
My  mother  she  fell  sick,  and  my  Jamie  at  the  sea  — 
And  auld  Robin  Gray  came  a-courtin'  me. 

My  father  couldna  work,  and  my  mother  couldna  spin  ; 
I  toil'd  day  and  night,  but  their  bread  I  couldna  win ; 
Auld  Rob  maintain'd  them  baith,  and  wi'  tears  in  his  e'e 
Said,  Jennie,  for  their  sakes,  O,  marry  me ! 

My  heart  it  said  nay ;  I  look'd  for  Jamie  back ; 
But  the  wind  it  blew  high,  and  the  ship  it  was  a  wrack ; 
His  ship  it  was  a  wrack  —  why  didna  Jamie  dee  ? 
Or  why  do  I  live  to  cry,  Wae  's  me  ? 
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My  father  urgit  sair  :  my  mother  didna  speak; 
But  she  look'd  in  my  face  till  my  heart  was  like  to  break. 
They  gi'ed  him  my  hand,  but  my  heart  was  at  the  sea ; 
Sae  auld  Robin  Gray  he  was  gudeman  to  me. 

I  hadna  been  a  wife  a  week  but  only  four, 
When  mournfu'  as  I  sat  on  the  stane  at  the  door, 
I  saw  my  Jamie's  wraith,  for  I  couldna  think  it  he  — 
Till  he  said,  I  'm  come  hame  to  marry  thee. 

0  sair,  sair  did  we  greet,  and  muckle  did  we  say; 
We  took  but  ae  kiss,  and  I  bade  him  gang  away : 

1  wish  that  I  were  dead,  but  I  'm  no  like  to  dee ; 
And  why  was  I  born  to  say,  Wae  's  me  ! 

I  gang  like  a  ghaist,  and  I  carena  to  spin ; 
I  daurna  think  on  Jamie,  for  that  wad  be  a  sin ; 
But  I  '11  do  my  best  a  gude  wife  aye  to  be, 
For  auld  Robin  Gray  he  is  kind  unto  me. 


THOMAS    CHATTERTON 

(1752-1770) 

O   SING   UNTO    MY    ROUNDELAY 

O  SING  unto  my  roundelay, 
O  drop  the  briny  tear  with  me; 
Dance  no  more  at  holyday, 
Like  a  running  river  be  : 

My  love  is  dead, 

Gone  to  his  death-bed 
All  under  the  willow-tree. 

Black  his  cryne  as  the  winter  night, 
White  his  rode  as  the  summer  snow, 
Red  his  face  as  the  morning  light, 
Cold  he  lies  in  the  grave  below  : 

My  love  is  dead, 

Gone  to  his  death-bed 
All  under  the  willow-tree. 

Sweet  his  tongue  as  the  throstle's  note, 
Quick  in  dance  as  thought  can  be, 
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Deft  his  tabor,  cudgel  stout; 
O  he  lies  by  the  willow-tree  ! 

My  love  is  dead, 

Gone  to  his  death-bed 
All  under  the  willow-tree. 

Hark  !  the  raven  flaps  his  wing 
Jn  the  brier'd  dell  below  ; 
Hark  !  the  death-owl  loud  doth  sing 
To  the  nightmares,  as  they  go  : 

My  love  is  dead, 

Gone  to  his  death-bed 
All  under  the  willow-tree. 

See  !  the  white  moon  shines  on  high; 
Whiter  is  my  true-love's  shroud  : 
Whiter  than  the  morning  sky, 
Whiter  than  the  evening  cloud: 

My  love  is  dead, 

Gone  to  his  death-bed 
All  under  the  willow-tree. 

Here  upon  my  true-love's  grave 
Shall  the  barren  flowers  be  laid; 
Not  one  holy  saint  to  save 
All  the  coldness  of  a  maid  : 

My  love  is  dead, 

Gone  to  his  death-bed 
All  under  the  willow-tree. 

With  my  hands  I  '11  dent  the  briers 
Round  this  holy  corse  to  gre  : 
Ouph  and  fairy,  light  your  fires, 
Here  my  body  still  shall  be  : 

My  love  is  dead, 

Gone  to  his  death-bed 
All  under  the  willow-tree. 

Come,  with  acron-cup  and  thorn, 
Drain  my  heartes  blood  away  ; 
Life  and  all  its  good  I  scorn, 
Dance  by  night,  or  feast  by  day  : 

My  love  is  dead, 

Gone  to  his  death-bed 
All  under  the  willow-tree. 
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WILLIAM    BLAKE 

(1757-1827) 

SONG* 

How  sweet  I  roamed  from  field  to  field, 
And  tasted  all  the  summer's  pride, 
Till  I  the  Prince  of  Love  beheld 
Who  in  the  sunny  beams  did  glide. 

He  showed  me  lilies  for  my  hair, 
And  blushing  roses  for  my  brow; 
He  led  me  through  his  gardens  fair 
Where  all  his  golden  pleasures  grow. 

With  sweet  May-dews  my  wings  were  wet. 
And  Phoebus  fired  my  vocal  rage; 
He  caught  me  in  his  silken  net, 
And  shut  me  in  his  golden  cage. 

He  loves  to  sit  and  hear  me  sing, 
Then,  laughing,  sports  and  plays  with  me; 
Then  stretches  out  my  golden  wing, 
And  mocks  my  loss  of  liberty. 

SONG 

MY  silks  and  fine  array, 

My  smiles  and  languished  air, 

By  love  are  driven  away  ; 

And  mournful  lean  Despair 

Brings  me  yew  to  deck  my  grave : 

Such  end  true  lovers  have. 

His  face  is  fair  as  heaven 

When  springing  buds  unfold; 

Oh  why  to  him  was  't  given,  • 

Whose  heart  is  wintry  cold  ? 

His  breast  is  love's  all-worshipped  tomb, 

Where  all  love's  pilgrims  come. 

1  This  lovely  lyric  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  Blake  before  he  was 
fourteen  years  of  age. 
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Bring  me  an  axe  and  spade, 
Bring  me  a  winding  sheet; 
When  I  my  grave  have  made, 
Let  winds  and  tempests  beat : 
Then  down  I  '11  lie,  as  cold  as  clay. 
True  love  cloth  pass  away. 


SONGS    OF    INNOCENCE 

INTRODUCTION 

PIPING  down  the  valleys  wild, 
Piping  songs  of  pleasant  glee, 
On  a  cloud  I  saw  a  child, 
And  he  laughing  said  to  me : 

"  Pipe  a  song  about  a  lamb  !  " 
So  I  piped  with  merry  cheer. 
"  Piper,  pipe  that  song  again  ;  " 
So  I  piped  :  he  wept  to  hear. 

"  Drop  thy  pipe,  thy  happy  pipe ; 
Sing  thy  songs  of  happy  cheer !  " 
So  I  sang  the  same  again, 

While  he  wept  with  joy  to  hear. 

"  Piper,  sit  thee  down  and  write 
In  a  book  that  all  may  read." 
So  he  vanished  from  my  sight; 
And  I  plucked  a  hollow  reed, 

And  I  made  a  rural  pen, 
And  I  stained  the  water  clear, 
And  I  wrote  my  happy  songs 
Every  child  may  joy  to  hear. 

THE    LAMB 

LITTLE  lamb,  who  made  thee  ? 
Dost  thou  know  who  made  thee? 
Gave  thee  life,  and  bade  thee  feed 
By  the  stream  and  o'er  the  mead ; 
Gave  thee  clothing  of  delight, 
Softest  clothing,  woolly,  bright; 
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Gave  thee  such  a  tender  voice, 
Making  all  the  vales  rejoice  ? 

Little  lamb,  who  made  thee  ? 

Dost  thou  know  who  made  thee? 

Little  lamb,  I  '11  tell  thee ; 

Little  lamb,  I  '11  tell  thee : 
He  is  called  by  thy  name, 
For  He  calls  himself  a  Lamb. 
He  is  meek,  and  He  is  mild, 
He  became  a  little  child. 
I  a  child  and  thou  a  lamb, 
We  are  called  by  His  name. 

Little  lamb,  God  bless  thee! 

Little  lamb,  God  bless  thee ! 


THE   TIGER 

TIGER,  tiger,  burning  bright 
In  the  forests  of  the  night, 
What  immortal  hand  or  eye 
Could  frame  thy  fearful  symmetry? 

In  what  distant  deeps  or  skies 
Burnt  the  fire  of  thine  eyes? 
On  what  wings  dare  he  aspire? 
What  the  hand  dare  seize  the  fire  ? 

And  what  shoulder  and  what  art 
Could  twist  the  sinews  of  thy  heart  ? 
And,  when  thy  heart  began  to  beat, 
What  dread  hand  and  what  dread  feet? 

What  the  hammer?  what  the  chain? 
In  what  furnace  was  thy  brain  ? 
What  the  anvil  ?  what  dread  grasp 
Dare  its  deadly  terrors  clasp  ? 

When  the  stars  threw  down  their  spears, 
And  watered  heaven  with  their  tears, 
Did  he  smile  his  work  to  see  ? 
Did  he  who  made  the  lamb  make  thee? 
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Tiger,  tiger,  burning  bright 
In  the  forests  of  the  night, 
What  immortal  hand  or  eye 
Dare  frame  thy  fearful  symmetry  ? 


DAYBREAK 

To  find  the  western  path, 
Right  through  the  gates  of  wrath 

I  urge  my  way  : 
Sweet  morning  leads  me  on; 
With  soft  repentant  moan 

I  see  the  break  of  day. 

The  war  of  swords  and  spears, 
Melted  by  dewy  tears, 

Exhales  on  high ; 
The  sun  is  freed  from  fears, 
And  with  soft  grateful  tears 

Ascends  the  sky. 

OPPORTUNITY 

HE  who  bends  to  himself  a  joy 
Does  the  winged  life  destroy ; 
But  he  who  kisses  the  joy  as  it  flies 
Lives  in  eternity's  sunrise. 

INFANT   JOY 

"  I  HAVE  no  name; 

I  am  but  two  days  old." 

—What  shall  I  call  thee? 

"  I  happy  am  ; 

Joy  is  my  name." 

—  Sweet  joy  befall  thee  ! 

Pretty  joy ! 

Sweet  joy,  but  two  days  old; 

Sweet  joy  I  call  thee: 

Thou  dost  smile  : 

I  sing  the  while, 

Sweet  joy  befall  thee  1 
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SAMUEL    ROGERS 

(1763-1855) 

A    WISH 

MINE  be  a  cot  beside  the  hill ; 
A  bee-hive's  hum  shall  soothe  my  ear; 
A  willowy  brook  that  turns  a  mill, 
With  many  a  fall  shall  linger  near. 

The  swallow,  oft,  beneath  my  thatch 
Shall  twitter  from  her  clay-built  nest; 
Oft  shall  the  pilgrim  lift  the  latch, 
And  share  my  meal,  a  welcome  guest. 

Around  my  ivied  porch  shall  spring 
Each  fragrant  flower  that  drinks  the  dew ; 
And  Lucy,  at  her  wheel,  shall  sing 
In  russet-gown  and  apron  blue. 

The  village-church  among  the  trees, 
Where  first  our  marriage-vows  were  given5 
With  merry  peals  shall  swell  the  breeze 
And  point  with  taper  spire  to  Heaven. 

LADY   NAIRNE 

(1766-1845) 

THE    LAND   O'   THE   LEAL 

I  'M  wearing  awa',  Jean, 

Like  snaw  when  its  thaw,  Jean, 

I  'm  wearing  awa' 

To  the  land  o'  the  leal. 
There  's  nae  sorrow  there,  Jean, 
There  's  neither  cauld  nor  care,  Jean, 
The  day  is  aye  fair 

In  the  land  o'  the  leal, 
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Ye  were  aye  leal  and  true,  Jean, 
Your  task  's  ended  noo,  Jean, 
And  I  '11  welcome  you 

To  the  land  o'  the  leal. 
Our  bonnie  bairn  's  there,  Jean, 
She  was  baith  guid  and  fair,  Jean; 
O  we  grudged  her  right  sair 

To  the  land  o'  the  leal ! 

Then  dry  that  tearfu'  e'e,  Jean, 

My  soul  langs  to  be  free,  Jean, 
And  angels  wait  on  me 

To  the  land  o'  the  leal. 
Now  fare  ye  weel,  my  ain  Jean, 
This  warld's  care  is  vain,  Jean; 
We  '11  meet  and  aye  be  fain 

In  the  land  o'  the  leal. 


SIR    WALTER   SCOTT 

(1771-1832) 

JOCK    OF    HAZELDEAN 

"WHY  weep  ye  by  the  tide,  ladie  ? 

Why  weep  ye  by  the  tide  ? 
I  '11  wed  ye  to  my  youngest  son, 

And  ye  sail  be  his  bride : 
And  ye  sail  be  his  bride,  laclie, 

Sae  comely  to  be  seen  "  — 
But  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  fa' 

For  Jock  of  Hazeldean. 

"  Now  let  this  wilfu'  grief  be  done, 

And  dry  that  cheek  so  pale  ; 
Young  Frank  is  chief  of  Errington 

And  lord  of  Langley-dale  ; 
His  step  is  first  in  peaceful  ha', 

His  sword  in  battle  keen  " 
But  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  fa* 

For  Jock  of  Hazeldean. 
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"  A  chain  of  gold  ye  sail  not  lack, 

Nor  braid  to  bind  your  hair, 
Nor  mettled  hound,  nor  managed  hawk, 

Nor  palfrey  fresh  and  fair; 
And  you  the  foremost  o'  them  a' 

Shall  ride  our  forest-queen  "  — 
But  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  fa' 

For  Jock  of  Hazeldean. 

The  kirk  was  decked  at  morning-tide, 

The  tapers  glimmered  fair  ; 
The  priest  and  bridegroom  wait  the  bride. 

And  dame  and  knight  are  there : 
They  sought  her  baith  by  bower  and  ha' ; 

The  ladie  was  not  seen  ! 
She  's  o'er  the  Border,  and  awa' 

Wi'  Jock  of  Hazeldean. 


A   SERENADE 

AH  !  County  Guy,  the  hour  is  nigh, 

The  sun  has  left  the  lea, 
The  orange-flower  perfumes  the  bower, 

The  breeze  is  on  the  sea. 
The  lark,  his  lay  who  thrilled  all  day, 

Sits  hushed  his  partner  nigh  ; 
Breeze,  bird,  and  flower  confess  the  hour, 

But  where  is  County  Guy  ? 

The  village  maid  steals  through  the  shade 

Her  shepherd's  suit  to  hear; 
To  Beauty  shy,  by  lattice  high, 

Sings  high-born  Cavalier. 
The  star  of  Love,  all  stars  above, 

Now  reigns  o'er  earth  and  sky, 
And  high  and  low  the  influence  know  — 

But  where  is  County  Guy  ? 

HUNTING    SONG 

WAKEN,  lords  and  ladies  gay, 
On  the  mountain  dawns  the  day ; 
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All  the  jolly  chase  is  here 

With  hawks  and  horse  and  hunting-spear; 

Hounds  are  in  their  couples  yelling, 

Hawks  are  whistling,  horns  are  knelling, 

Merrily  merrily  mingle  they, 

"  Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay." 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay, 

The  mist  has  left  the  mountain  gray. 

Springlets  in  the  dawn  are  steaming, 

Diamonds  on  the  brake  are  gleaming, 

And  foresters  have  busy  been 

To  track  the  buck  in  thicket  green  ; 

Now  we  come  to  chant  our  lay 

"Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay." 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay, 
To  the  greenwood  haste  away ; 
We  can  show  you  where  he  lies, 
Fleet  of  foot  and  tall  of  size  ; 
We  can  show  the  marks  he  made 
When  'gainst  the  oak  his  antlers  frayed; 
You  shall  see  him  brought  to  bay ; 
"  Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay." 

Louder,  louder  chant  the  lay 

WTaken,  lords  and  ladies  gay  ! 

Tell  them  youth  and  mirth  and  glee 

Run  a  course  as  well  as  we  ; 

Time,  stern  huntsman  !  who  can  baulk, 

Stanch  as  hound  and  fleet  as  hawk; 

Think  of  this,  and  rise  with  day 

Gentle  lords  and  ladies  gay ! 

LOCHINVAR 
From  "  Marmion  " 

OH,  young  Lochinvar  is  come  out  of  the  west : 
Through  all  the  wide  border  his  steed  was  the  best; 
And  save  his  good  broadsword  he  weapons  had  none 
He  rode  all  unarmed  and  he  rode  all  alone. 
So  faithful  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war, 
There  never  was  knight  like  the  young  Lochinvar! 
31 
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He  stayed  not  for  brake,  and  he  stopped  not  for  stone; 

He  swam  the  Esk  River  where  ford  there  was  none : 

But  ere  he  alighted  at  Netherby  gate, 

The  bride  had  consented,  the  gallant  came  late ; 

For  a  laggard  in  love,  and  a  dastard  in  war, 

Was  to  wed  the  fair  Ellen  of  brave  Lochinvar. 

So  boldly  he  entered  the  Netherby  Hall, 

Among  bride's-men,  and  kinsmen,  and  brothers,  and  all : 

Then  spoke  the  bride's  father,  his  hand  on  his  sword 

(For  the  poor  craven  bridegroom  said  never  a  word), 

"  O  come  ye  in  peace  here,  or  come  ye  in  war, 

Or  to  dance  at  our  bridal,  young  Lord  Lochinvar  ?  "  — 

"  I  long  wooed  your  daughter,  my  suit  you  denied  ;  — 
Love  swells  like  the  Solvvay,  but  ebbs  like  its  tide  ! 
And  now  am  I  come,  with  this  lost  love  of  mine, 
To  lead  but  one  measure,  drink  one  cup  of  wine  : 
There  are  maidens  in  Scotland  more  lovely  by  far, 
That  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  young  Lochinvar." 

The  bride  kissed  the  goblet :  the  knight  took  it  up, 
He  quaffed  off  the  wine,  and  he  threw  down  the  cup. 
She  looked  down  to  blush,  and  she  looked  up  to  sigh, 
With  a  smile  on  her  lips,  and  a  tear  in  her  eye. 
He  took  her  soft  hand,  ere  her  mother  could  bar,  — 
"  Now  tread  we  a  measure  !  "  said  young  Lochinvar. 

So  stately  his  form,  and  so  lovely  her  face, 

That  never  a  hall  such  a  galliard  did  grace  : 

While  her  mother  did  fret,  and  her  father  did  fume, 

And  the  bridegroom  stood  dangling  his  bonnet  and  plume ; 

And  the  bride-maidens  whispered,  "  'T  were  better  by  far 

To  have  matched  our  fair  cousin  with  young  Lochinvar." 

One  touch  to  her  hand,  and  one  word  in  her  ear, 
When  they  reached  the  hall  door,  and  the  charger  stood  near; 
So  light  to  the  croupe  the  fair  lady  he  swung, 
So  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  he  sprung ! 
"  She  is  won  !  we  are  gone,  over  bank,  bush,  and  scaur  : 
They'll  have  fleet  steeds  that  follow,"  quoth  young 
Lochinvar. 
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There  was  mounting  'mong  Graemes  of  the  Netherby  clan: 

Forsters,  Fenwicks,  and  Musgraves,  they  rode  and  they  ran; 

There  was  racing  and  chasing  on  Canobie  Lee, 

But  the  lost  bride  of  Netherby  ne'er  did  they  see. 

So  daring  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war, 

Have  ye  e'er  heard  of  gallant  like  young  Lochinvar  ? 


WALTER    SAVAGE    LANDOR 

(1775-1864) 

ROSE   AYLMER 

AH,  what  avails  the  sceptred  race  ! 
Ah,  what  the  form  divine  ! 
What  every  virtue,  every  grace  ! 
Rose  Aylmer,  all  were  thine. 

Rose  Aylmer,  whom  these  wakeful  eyes 

.May  weep,  but  never  see, 

A  night  of  memories  and  sighs 

I  consecrate  to  thee. 

FINIS 

I  STROVE  with  none,  for  none  was  worth  my  strife. 
Nature  I  loved  and,  next  to  Nature,  Art: 
I  warmed  both  hands  before  the  fire  of  life  ; 
It  sinks,  and  I  am  ready  to  depart. 

CHARLES    LAMB 

(1775-1834) 

THE    OLD    FAMILIAR    FACES 

I  HAVE  had  playmates,  I  have  had  companions, 
In  my  days  of  childhood,  in  my  joyful  school-days  ; 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  have  been  laughing,  I  have  been  carousing, 
Drinking  late,  sitting  late,  with  my  bosom  cronies ; 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 
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I  loved  a  Love  once,  fairest  among  women  : 
Closed  are  her  doors  on  me,  I  must  not  see  her  — 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  have  a  friend,  a  kinder  friend  has  no  man: 
Like  an  ingrate,  I  left  my  friend  abruptly  ; 
Left  him,  to  muse  on  the  old  familiar  faces. 

Ghost-like  I  paced  round  the  haunts  of  my  childhood, 
Earth  seemed  a  desert  I  was  bound  to  traverse, 
Seeking  to  find  the  old  familiar  faces. 

Friend  of  my  bosom,  thou  more  than  a  brother, 
Why  wert  not  thou  born  in  my  father's  dwelling  ? 
So  might  we  talk  of  the  old  familiar  faces, 

How  some  they  have  died,  and  some  they  have  left  me, 
And  some  are  taken  from  me  ;  all  are  departed  ; 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 


THOMAS   CAMPBELL 

(1777-1844) 

LORD    ULLIN'S    DAUGHTER 

A  CHIEFTAIN,  to  the  Highlands  bound, 
Cries,  "  Boatman,  do  not  tarry  ! 

And  I  '11  give  thee  a  silver  pound 
To  row  us  o'er  the  ferry." 

"  Now  who  be  ye,  would  cross  Lochgyle, 
This  dark  and  stormy  water  ?  " 

"  O  I  'm  the  chief  of  Ulva's  Isle, 
And  this  Lord  Ullin's  daughter. 

"  And  fast  before  her  father's  men 
Three  days  we  've  fled  together, 

For  should  he  find  us  in  the  glen, 
My  blood  would  stain  the  heather. 

"  His  horsemen  hard  behind  us  ride  ; 

Should  they  our  steps  discover, 
Then  who  will  cheer  my  bonny  bride 

When  they  have  slain  her  lover?  " 
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Outspoke  the  hardy  Highland  wight, 

"  I  '11  go,  my  chief  —  I  'm  ready : 
It  is  not  for  your  silver  bright; 

But  for  your  winsome  lady  : 

"  And  by  my  word  !  the  bonny  bird 

In  danger  shall  not  tarry  ; 
So  though  the  waves  are  raging  white, 

I  '11  row  you  o'er  the  ferry." 

By  this  the  storm  grew  loud  apace, 

The  water-wraith  was  shrieking; 
And  in  the  scowl  of  heaven  each  face 

Grew  dark  as  they  were  speaking. 

But  still  as  wilder  blew  the  wind, 

And  as  the  night  grew  drearer, 
Adown  the  glen  rode  armed  men, 

Their  trampling  sounded  nearer. 

"  O  haste  thee,  haste  !  "  the  lady  cries, 
"Though  tempests  round  us  gather; 

I  '11  meet  the  raging  of  the  skies, 
But  not  an  angry  father." 

The  boat  has  left  a  stormy  land, 

A  stormy  sea  before  her,  — 
When,  o!i !  too  strong  for  human  hand 

The  tempest  gather'd  o'er  her. 

And  still  they  row'd  amidst  the  roar 

Of  waters  fast  prevailing  : 
Lord  Ullin  reach'd  that  fatal  shore  ; 

His  wrath  was  changed  to  wailing. 

For  sore  dismay'd,  through  storm  and  shade, 

His  child  he  did  discover:  — 
One  lovely  hand  she  stretch'd  for  aid, 

And  one  was  round  her  lovxr. 

"  Come  back  !  come  back  !  "  he  cried  in  grief, 

"  Across  this  stormy  water : 
And  I  '11  forgive  your  Highland  chief, 

My  daughter !  —  oh  my  daughter !  " 
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'T  was  vain:  the  loud  waves  lash'd  the  shore. 

Return  or  aid  preventing  : 
The  waters  wild  went  o'er  his  child, 

And  he  was  left  lamenting. 


THE    SOLDIER'S    DREAM 

OUR  bugles  sang  truce,  for  the  night-cloud  had  lower'd, 
And  the  sentinel  stars  set  their  watch  in  the  sky  ; 

And  thousands  had  sunk  on  the  ground  overpower'd, 
The  weary  to  sleep,  and  the  wounded  to  die. 

When  reposing  that  night  on  my  pallet  of  straw 
By  the  wolf-scaring  faggot  that  guarded  the  slain, 

At  the  dead  of  the  night  a  sweet  Vision  I  saw; 
And  thrice  ere  the  morning  I  dreamt  it  again. 

Methought  from  the  battle-field's  dreadful  array 
Far,  far,  I  had  roam'd  on  a  desolate  track : 

'Twas  Autumn,  —  and  sunshine  arose  on  the  way 
To  the  home  of  my  fathers,  that  welcomed  me  back. 

I  flew  to  the  pleasant  fields  traversed  so  oft 

In  life's  morning  march,  when  my  bosom  was  young; 

I  heard  my  own  mountain-goats  bleating  aloft, 

And  knew  the  sweet  strain  that  the  corn-reapers  sung. 

Then  pledged  we  the  wine-cup,  and  fondly  I  swore 
From  my  home  and  my  weeping  friends  never  to  part ; 

My  little  one  kiss'd  me  a  thousand  times  o'er. 
And  my  wife  sobb'd  aloud  in  her  fulness  of  heart. 

"Stay —  stay  with  us!  —  rest !  — thou  art  weary  and  worn !  "- 
And  fain  was  their  war-broken  soldier  to  stay;  — 

But  sorrow  return'd  with  the  dawning  of  morn, 
And  the  voice  in  my  dreaming  ear  melted  away. 


HOHENLINDEN 

ON  Linden,  when  the  sun  was  low, 
All  bloodless  lay  the  untrodden  snow ; 
And  dark  as  winter  was  the  flow 
Of  Iser,  rolling  rapidly. 
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But  Linden  saw  another  sight, 
When  the  drum  beat  at  dead  of  night 
Commanding  fires  of  death  to  light 
The  darkness  of  her  scenery. 

By  torch  and  trumpet  fast  array  'd 
Each  horseman  drew  his  battle-blade, 
And  furious  every  charger  neigh'd 
To  join  the  dreadful  revelry. 

Then  shook  the  hills  with  thunder  riven: 
Then  rush'd  the  steed,  to  battle  driven; 
And  louder  than  the  bolts  of  Heaven 
Far  flash 'd  the  red  artillery. 

But  redder  yet  that  light  shall  glow 
On  Linden's  hills  of  stained  snow  ; 
And  bloodier  yet  the  torrent  flow 
Of  Iser,  rolling  rapidly. 

'T  is  morn  ;  but  scarce  yon  level  sun 
Can  pierce  the  war-clouds,  rolling  dun, 
Where  furious  Frank  and  fiery  Hun 
Shout  in  their  sulphurous  canopy. 

The  combat  deepens.     On,  ye  Brave 
Who  rush  to  glory,  or  the  grave ! 
Wave,  Munich,  all  thy  banners  wave, 
And  charge  with  all  thy  chivalry! 

Few,  few  shall  part,  where  many  meet ! 
The  snow  shall  be  their  winding-sheet, 
And  every  turf  beneath  their  feet 
Shall  be  a  soldier's  sepulchre. 


THOMAS  MOORE 

(1779-1852) 

OFT,    IN    THE   STILLY   NIGHT 

OFT,  in  the  stilly  night, 

Ere  Slumber's  chain  has  bound  me, 
Fond  Memory  brings  the  light 

Of  other  davs  around  me  : 
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The  smiles,  the  tears, 

Of  boyhood's  years, 
The  words  of  love  then  spoken  ; 

The  eyes  that  shone, 

Now  dimmed  and  gone, 
The  cheerful  hearts  now  broken  ! 
Thus,  in  the  stilly  night, 

Ere  Slumber's  chain  has  bound  me, 
Sad  Memory  brings  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  me. 

When  I  remember  all 

The  friends  so  linked  together 
I  've  seen  around  me  fall, 

Like  leaves  in  wintry  weather, 
I  feel  like  one 
Who  treads  alone 
Some  banquet-hall  deserted, 
Whose  lights  are  fled, 
Whose  garlands  dead, 
And  all  but  him  departed! 
Thus,  in  the  stilly  night, 

Ere  Slumber's  chain  has  bound  me. 
Sad  Memory  brings  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  me. 


THE  HARP  THAT  ONCE  THROUGH  TARA'S 
HALLS 

THE  harp  that  once  through  Tara's  halls 

The  soul  of  music  shed, 
Now  hangs  as  mute  on  Tara's  walls 

As  if  that  soul  were  fled. 
So  sleeps  the  pride  of  former  days, 

So  glory's  thrill  is  o'er; 
And  hearts  that  once  beat  high  for  praise 

Now  feel  that  pulse  no  more. 

No  more  to  chiefs  and  ladies  bright 

The  harp  of  Tara  swells ; 
The  chord  alone  that  breaks  at  night 

Its  tale  of  ruin  tells. 
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Thus  Freedom  now  so  seldom  wakes, 

The  only  throb  she  gives 
Is  when  some  heart  indignant  breaks, 

To  show  that  still  she  lives. 


'T  IS   THE   LAST   ROSE   OF   SUMMER 

'T  is  the  last  rose  of  summer, 

Left  blooming  alone  ; 
All  her  lovely  companions 

Are  faded  and  gone  ; 
No  flower  of  her  kindred, 

No  rose-bud  is  nigh, 
To  reflect  back  her  blushes 

Or  give  sigh  for  sigh. 

I  '11  not  leave  thee,  thou  lone  one ! 

To  pine  on  the  stem ; 
Since  the  lovely  are  sleeping, 

Go,  sleep  thou  with  them. 
Thus  kindly  I  scatter 

Thy  leaves  o'er  the  bed, 
Where  thy  mates  of  the  garden 

Lie  scentless  and  dead. 

So  soon  may  /  follow, 

When  friendships  decay, 
And  from  Love's  shining  circle 

The  gems  drop  away  ! 
When  true  hearts  lie  withered, 

And  fond  ones  are  flown, 
Oh  !  who  would  inhabit 

This  bleak  world  alone  ? 


ALLAN    CUNNINGHAM 

(1784-1842) 

A  WET  sheet  and  a  flowing  sea, 

A  wind  that  follows  fast 
And  fills  the  white  and  rustling  sail 

And  bends  the  gallant  mast ; 
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On  old  Plataea's  day  ; 
And  now  there  breathed  that  haunted  air 
The  sons  of  sires  who  conquered  there, 
With  arm  to  strike  and  soul  to  dare, 

As  quick,  as  far  as  they. 

An  hour  passed  on  —  the  Turk  awoke ; 

That  bright  dream  was  his  last ; 
He  woke  —  to  hear  his  sentries  shriek, 
"  To  arms  !  they  come  !  the  Greek!  the  Greek  !  " 
He  woke  —  to  die  midst  flame,  and  smoke, 
And  shout,  and  groan,  and  sabre-stroke, 

And  death-shots  falling  thick  and  fast 
As  lightnings  from  the  mountain-cloud  ; 
And  heard,  with  voice  as  trumpet  loud, 

Bozzaris  cheer  his  band  : 
"  Strike  —  till  the  last  armed  foe  expires  ; 
Strike  — for  your  altars  and  your  fires  ; 
Strike  —  for  the  green  graves  of  your  sires ; 

God  —  and  your  native  land  !  " 

They  fought  —  like  brave  men,  long  and  well ; 

They  piled  that  ground  with  Moslem  slain, 
They  conquered  —  but  Bozzaris  fell, 

Bleeding  at  every  vein. 
His  few. surviving  comrades  saw 
His  smile  when  rang  their  proud  hurrah, 

And  the  red  field  was  won  ; 
Then  saw  in  death  his  eyelids  close 
Calmly,  as  to  a  night's  repose, 

Like  flowers  at  i>et  of  sun. 

Come  to  the  bridal-chamber,  Death  ! 

Come  to  the  mother's,  when  she  feels, 
For  the  first  time,  her  first-born's  breath; 

Come  when  the  blessed  seals 
That  close  the  pestilence  are  broke, 
And  crowded  cities  wail  its  stroke; 
Come  in  consumption's  ghastly  form, 
The  earthquake  shock,  the  ocean  storm  ; 
Come  when  the  heart  beats  high  and  warm 

With  banquet-song,  and  dance,  and  wine ; 
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And  thou  art  terrible  —  thd  tear, 
The  groan,  the  knell,  the  pall,  the  bier, 
And  all  we  know,  or  dream,  or  fear 
Of  agony,  are  thine. 

But  to  the  hero,  when  his  sword 
Has  won  the  battle  for  the  free, 
Thy  voice  sounds  like  a  prophet's  word  ; 
And  in  its  hollow  tones  are  heard 

The  thanks. of  millions  yet  to  be. 
Come,  when  his  task  of  fame  is  wrought  — 
Come,  with  her  laurel-leaf,  blood-bought  — 

Come  in  her  crowning  hour  —  and  then 
Thy  sunken  eye's  unearthly  light 
To  him  is  welcome  as  the  sight 

Of  sky  and  stars  to  prisoned  men; 
Thy  grasp  is  welcome  as  the  hand 
Of  brother  in  a  foreign  land  ; 
Thy  summons  welcome  as  the  cry 
That  told  the  Indian  isles  were  nigh 

To  the  world-seeking  Genoese, 
When  the  land  wind,  from  woods  of  palm, 
And  orange-groves,  and  fields  of  balm, 

Blew  o'er  the  Haytian  seas. 

Bozzaris  !  with  the  storied  brave 

Greece  nurtured  in  her  glory's  time, 
Rest  thee —  there  is  no  prouder  grave, 

Even  in  her  own  proud  clime. 
She  wore  no  funeral-weeds  for  thee, 

Nor  bade  the  dark  hearse  wave  its  plume 
Like  lorn  branch  from  death's  leafless  tree 
In  sorrow's  pomp  and  pageantry, 

The  heartless  luxury  of  the  tomb; 
But  she  remembers  thee  as  one 
Long  loved  and  for  a  season  gone  ; 
For  thee  her  poet's  lyre  is  wreathed, 
Her  marble  wrought,  her  music  breathed; 
For  thee  she  rings  the  birthday  bells  ; 
Of  thee  her  babe's  first  lisping  tells  ; 
For  thine  her  evening  prayer  is  said 
At  palace-couch  and  cottage-bed  ; 
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Her  soldier,  closing  with  the  foe, 
Gives  for  thy  sake  a  deadlier  blow; 
His  plighted  maiden,  when  she  fears 
For  him  the  joy  of  her  young  years, 
Thinks  of  thy  fate,  and  checks  her  tears ; 

And  she,  the  mother  of  thy  boys, 
Though  in  her  eye  and  faded  cheek 
Is  read  the  grief  she  will  not  speak, 

The  memory  of  her  buried  joys, 
And  even  she  who  gave  thee  birth, 
Will,  by  their  pilgrim-circled  hearth, 

Talk  of  thy  doom  without  a  sigh  ; 
For  thou  art  Freedom's  now,  and  Fame's 
One  of  the  few,  the  immortal  names, 

That  were  not  born  to  die. 


CHARLES   WOLFE 

(1791-1823) 

THE    BURIAL   OF    SIR   JOHN    MOORE    AT 
CORUNNA 

NOT  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note, 
As  his  corpse  to  the  rampart  we  hurried  ; 

Not  a  soldier  discharged  his  farewell  shot 
O'er  the  grave  where  our  hero  we  buried. 

We  buried  him  darkly  at  dead  of  night, 
The  sods  with  our  bayonets  turning ; 

By  the  struggling  moonbeam's  misty  light 
And  the  lantern  dimly  burning. 

No  useless  coffin  enclosed  his  breast, 

Not  in  sheet  nor  in  shroud  we  wound  him  ; 

But  he  by  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest, 
With  his  martial  cloak  around  him. 

Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  said, 
And  we  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow  ; 

But  we  steadfastly  gazed  on  the  face  that  was  dead, 
And  we  bitterly  thought  of  the  morrow. 
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We  thought  as  we  hollow'd  his  narrow  bed 

And  smoothed  down  his  lonely  pillow, 
That  the  foe  and  the  stranger  would  tread  o'er  his  head, 

And  we  far  away  on  the  billow  ! 

Lightly  they  '11  talk  of  the  spirit  that 's  gone 

And  o'er  his  cold  ashes  upbraid  him, — 
But  little  he  '11  reck,  if  they  let  him  sleep  on 

In  the  grave  where  a  Briton  has  laid  him. 

But  half  of  our  heavy  task  was  clone 

When  the  clock  struck  the  hour  for  retiring ; 

And  we  heard  the  distant  and  random  gun 
That  the  foe  was  sullenly  firing. 

Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down, 

From  the  field  of  his  fame  fresh  and  gory; 

We  carved  not  a  line,  and  we  raised  not  a  stone  — 
But  we  left  him  alone  with  his  glory. 


WILLIAM    CULLEN    BRYANT 

(1794-1878) 

THANATOPSIS 
Written  in  the  poet's  eighteenth  year. 

To  him  who  in  the  love  of  Nature  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks 
A  various  language  ;  for  his  gayer  hours 
She  has  a  voice  of  gladness,  and  a  smile 
And  eloquence  of  beauty,  and  she  glides 
Into  his  darker  musings,  with  a  mild 
And  healing  syn^Dathy,  that  steals  away 
Their  sharpness,  ere  he  is  aware.     When  thoughts 
Of  the  last  bitter  hour  come  like  a  blight 
Over  thy  spirit,  and  sad  images 
Of  the  stern  agony,  and  shroud,  and  pall, 
And  breathless  darkness,  and  the  narrow  house, 
Make  thee  to  shudder,  and  grow  sick  at  heart;  — 
Go  forth,  under  the  open  sky,  and  list 
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To  Nature's  teachings,  while  from  all  around  — 
Earth  and  her  waters,  and  the  depths  of  air  — 
Comes  a  still  voice.  — 

Yet  a  few  days,  and  thee 
The  all-beholding  sun  shall  see  no  more 
In  all  his  course ;  nor  yet  in  the  cold  ground, 
Where  thy  pale  form  was  laid,  with  many  tears, 
Nor  in  the  embrace  of  ocean,  shall  exist 
Thy  image.     Earth,  that  nourished  thee,  shal!  claim 
Thy  growth,  to  be  resolved  to  earth  again, 
And,  lost  each  human  trace,  surrendering  up 
Thine  individual  being,  shalt  thou  go 
To  mix  for  ever  with  the  elements, 
To  be  a  brother  to  the  insensible  rock 
And  to  the  sluggish  clod,  which  the  rude  swain 
Turns  with  his  share,  and  treads  upon.     The  oak 
Shall  send  his  roots  abroad,  and  pierce  thy  mould. 

Yet  not  to  thine  eterna;  resting-place 
Shalt  thou  retire  alone,  nor  couldst  thou  wish 
Couch  more  magnificent.     Thou  shalt  lie  down 
With  patriarchs  of  the  infant  world  —  with  kings, 
The  powerful  of  the  earth  — the  wise,  the  good, 
Fair  forms,  and  hoary  seers  of  ages  past, 
All  in  one  mighty  sepulchre.     The  hills 
Rock-ribbed  and  ancient  as  the  sun,  —  the  vales 
Stretching  in  pensive  quietness  between  ; 
The  venerable  woods —  rivers  that  move 
In  majesty,  and  the  complaining  brooks 
That  make  the  meadows  green ;  and,  poured  round  all, 
Old  Ocean's  gray  and  melancholy  waste,  — 
Are  but  the  solemn  decorations  all 
Of  the  great  tomb  of  man.     The  golden  sun, 
The  planets,  all  the  infinite  host  of  heaven, 
Are  shining  on  the  sad  abodes  of  death, 
Through  the  still  lapse  of  ages.     All  that  tread 
The  globe  are  but  a  handful  to  the  tribes 
That  slumber  in  its  bosom.  —  Take  the  wings 
Of  morning,  pierce  the  Barcan  wilderness, 
Or  lose  thyself  in  the  continuous  woods 
Where  rolls  the  Oregon,  and  hears  no  sound, 
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Save  his  own  dashings  —  yet  the  dead  are  there: 
And  millions  in  those  solitudes,  since  first 
The  flight  of  years  began,  have  laid  them  down 
In  their  last  sleep  —  the  dead  reign  there  alone. 
So  shalt  thou  rest,  and  what  if  thou  withdraw 
In  silence  from  the  living,  and  no  friend 
Take  note  of  thy  departure  ?     All  that  breathe 
Will  share  thy  destiny.     The  gay  will  laugh 
When  thou  art  gone,  the  solemn  brood  of  care 
Plod  on,  and  each  one  as  before  will  chase 
His  favorite  phantom  ;  yet  all  these  shall  leave 
Their  mirth  and  their  employments,  and  shall  come 
And  make  their  bed  with  thee.     As  the  long  train 
Of  ages  glides  away,  the  sons  of  men, 
The  youth  in  life's  fresh  spring,  and  he  who  goes 
In  the  full  strength  of  years,  matron  and  maid, 
The  speechless  babe,  and  the  gray-headed  man  — 
Shall  one  by  one  be  gathered  to  thy  side, 
By  those  who  in  their  turn  shall  follow  them. 

So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan,  which  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death, 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night, 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but,  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 


THE    DEATH    OF   THE    FLOWERS 

THE  melancholy  days  are  come,  the  saddest  of  the  year, 
Of  wailing  winds,  and  naked  woods,  and   meadows  brown 

and  sere. 
Heaped  in  the  hollows  of  the  grove,  the  autumn  leaves  lie 

dead; 

They  rustle  to  the  eddying  gust,  and  to  the  rabbit's  tread ; 
The  robin  and  the  wren  are  flown,  and  from  the  shrubs  the 

Jay» 

And   from   the   wood-top   calls   the   crow   through   all    the 
gloomy  day. 

12 
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Where  are  the  flowers,  the  fair  young  flowers,  that  lately 

sprang  and  stood 

In  brighter  light  and  softer  airs,  a  beauteous  sisterhood  ? 
Alas  !  they  all  are  in  their  graves,  the  gentle  race  of  flowers 
Are  lying  in  their  lowly  beds,  with  the  fair  and  good  of  ours. 
The  rain  is  falling  where  they  lie,  but  the  cold  November 

rain 
Calls  not  from  out  the  gloomy  earth  the  lovely  ones  again. 

The  wind-flower  and  the  violet,  they  perished  long  ago, 
And  the  brier-rose  and  the  orchis  died   amid   the  summe 

glow  ; 

But  on  the  hill  the  golden-rod,  and  the  aster  in  the  wood, 
And  the  yellow  sun-flower  by  the  brook,  in  autumn  beauty 

stood, 
Till  fell  the   frost  from  the  clear  cold  heaven,  as  falls  the 

plague  on  men,. 
And  the  brightness  of  their  smile  was  gone,  from  upland, 

glade,  and  glen. 

And  now,  when  comes  the  calm  mild  day,  as  still  such  days 

will  come, 

To  call  the  squirrel  and  the  bee  from  out  their  winter  home  ; 
When  the  sound  of  dropping  nuts  is  heard,  though  all  the 

trees  are  still, 

And  twinkle  in  the  smoky  light  the  waters  of  the  rill, 
The  south  wind  searches  for  the  flowers  whose  fragrance 

late  he  bore, 
And  sighs  to  find  them  in  the  wood  and  by  the  "stream  no 

more. 

And  then  I  think  of  one  who  in  her  youthful  beauty  died, 
The  fair  meek  blossom  that  grew  up  and  faded  by  my  side. 
In  the  cold  moist  earth  we  laid  her,  when  the  forest  cast  the 

leaf, 

And  we  wept  that  one  so  lovely  should  have  a  life  so  brief: 
Yet  not  unmeet  it  was  that  one  like  that  young  friend  of  ours, 

50  gentle  and  so  beautiful,  should  perish  with  the  flowers. 
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TO    THE    FRINGED    GENTIAN 

THOU  blossom  bright  with  autumn  dew, 
And  colored  with  the  heaven's  own  blue, 
That  openest  when  the  quiet  light 
Succeeds  the  keen  and  frosty  night, 

Thou  comest  not  when  violets  lean 

O'er  wandering  brooks  and  springs  unseen, 

Or  columbines,  in  purple  dressed, 

Nod  o'er  the  ground-bird's  hidden  nest. 

Thou  waitest  late  and  com'st  alone, 
When  woods  are  bare  and  birds  are  flown, 
And  frost  and  shortening  days  portend 
The  aged  year  is  near  his  end. 

Then  doth  thy  sweet  and  quiet  eye 
Look  through  its  fringes  to  the  sky, 
Blue  —  blue  —  as  if  that  sky  let  fall 
A  flower  from  its  cerulean  wall. 

I  would  that  thus,  when  I  shall  see 
The  hour  of  death  draw  near  to  me, 
Hope,  blossoming  within  my  heart, 
May  look  to  heaven  as  I  depart. 

HARTLEY    COLERIDGE 

(1796-1849) 

SHE  is  not  fair  to  outward  view 

As  many  maidens  be  ; 
Her  loveliness  I  never  knew 

Until  she  smiled  on  me. 
O  then  I  saw  her  eye  was  bright, 
A  well  of  love,  a  spring  of  light. 

But  now  her  looks  are  coy  and  cold, 

To  mine  they  ne'er  reply, 
And  yet  I  cease  not  to  behold 

The  love-light  in  her  eye  : 
Her  very  frowns  are  fairer  far 
Than  smiles  of  other  maidens  are. 
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THOMAS    HOOD 

(1798-1845) 

THE    DEATH    BED 

WE  watch'd  her  breathing  thro'  the  night, 
Her  breathing  soft  and  low, 

As  in  her  breast  the  wave  of  life 
Kept  heaving  to  and  fro. 

So  silently  we  seem'd  to  speak, 

So  slowly  moved  about, 
As  we  had  lent  her  half  our  powers 

To  eke  her  living  out. 

Our  very  hopes  belied  our  fears, 
Our  fears  our  hopes  belied  — 

We  thought  her  dying  when  she  slept, 
And  sleeping  when  she  died. 

For  when  the  morn  came  dim  and  sad 
And  chill  with  early  showers, 

Her  quiet  eyelids  closed  —  she  had 
Another  morn  than  ours. 


THE    SONG    OF    THE    SHIRT 

WITH  fingers  weary  and  worn, 

With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 
A  woman  sat  in  unwomanly  rags, 

Plying  her  needle  and  thread  — 

Stitch  !  stitch  !  stitch  ! 
In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt, 

And  still  with  a  voice  of  dolorous  pitch 
She  sang  the  "  Song  of  the  Shirt ! '' 

"  Work  !  work  !  work  ! 

While  the  cock  is  crowing  aloof ! 
And  work  —  work  —  work, 

Till  the  stars  shine  through  the  roof ! 
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It 's  Oh  !  to  be  a  slave 

Along  with  the  barbarous  Turk, 
Where  woman  has  never  a  soul  to  save, 

If  this  is  Christian  work  ! 

"  Work  —  work  —  work 

Till  the  brain  begins  to  swim ; 
Work  —  work  —  work 

Till  the  eyes  are  heavy  and  dim. 
Seam,  and  gusset,"  and  band, 

Band,  and  gusset,  and  seam, 
Till  over  the  buttons  I  fall  asleep, 

And  sew  them  on  in  a  dream  ! 

"Oh,  Men,  with  Sisters  dear! 

Oh,  Men  with  Mothers  and  Wives ! 
It  is  not  linen  you  're  wearing  out, 

But  human  creatures'  lives  ! 
Stitch  —  stitch  —  stitch, 

In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt, 
Sewing  at  once,  with  a  double  thread, 

A  Shroud  as  well  as  a  Shirt. 

"  But  why  do  I  talk  of  Death  ? 

That  Phantom  of  grisly  bone, 
I  hardly  fear  his  terrible  shape, 

It  seems  so  like  my  own  — 
It  seems  so  like  my  own, 

Because  of  the  fasts  I  keep ; 
Oh,  God !  that  bread  should  be  so  dear, 

And  flesh  and  blood  so  cheap ! 

"  Work  —  work  —  work  ! 

My  labor  never  flags  ; 
And  what  are  its  wages  ?     A  bed  of  straw, 

A  crust  of  bread  —  and  rags. 
That  shatter'd  roof  —  and  this  naked  floor 

A  table  —  a  broken  chair  — 
And  a  wall  so  blank,'my  shadow  I  thank 

For  sometimes  falling  there. 

"  Work  —  work  —  work  ! 
From  weary  chime  to  chime, 
Work  —  work  —  work  — 
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As  prisoners  work  for  crime  ! 

Band,  and  gusset,  and  seam, 

Seam,  and  gusset,  and  band, 
Till  the  heart  is  sick,  and  the  brain  benumb'd, 

As  well  as  the  weary  hand. 

"  Work  —  work  —  work, 
In  the  dull  December  light, 

And  work  —  work  —  work, 
When  the  weather  is  warm  and  bright, 
While  underneath  the  eaves 

The  brooding  swallows  cling 
As  if  to  show  me  their  sunny  backs 

And  twit  me  with  the  spring. 

"  Oh  !  but  to  breathe  the  breath 
Of  the  cowslip  and  primrose  sweet, 

With  the  sky  above  my  head, 
And  the  grass  beneath  my  feet, 
For  only  one  short  hour 

To  feel  as  I  used  to  feel, 
Before  I  knew  the  woes  of  want 

And  the  walk  that  costs  a  meal  ! 

"  Oh,  but  for  one  short  hour  ! 

A  respite  however  brief  ! 
No  blessed  leisure  for  Love  or  Hope, 

But  only  time  for  Grief! 
A  little  weeping  would  ease  my  heart, 

But  in  their  briny  bed 
My  tears  must  stop,  for  every  drop 

Hinders  needle  and  thread  !  " 

With  fingers  weary  and  worn, 

With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 
A  woman  sat  in  unwomanly  rags, 

Plying  her  needle  and  thread  — 
Stitch  !  stitch  !  stitch  ! 

In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt, 
And  still  with  a  voice  of  dolorous  pitch, 
Would  that  its  tone  could  reach  the  Rich  ! 

She  sang  this  "  Song  of  the  Shirt !  " 
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THE    BRIDGE    OF    SIGHS 

ONE  more  Unfortunate 
Weary  of  breath, 
Rashly  importunate, 
Gone  to  her  death  ! 

Take  her  up  tenderly, 
Lift  her  with  care  ; 
Fashion'd  so  slenderly, 
Young,  and  so  fair  ! 

Look  at  her  garments 
Clinging  like  cerements; 
Whilst  the  wave  constantly 
Drips  from  her  clothing  ; 
Take  her  up  instantly, 
Loving,  not  loathing. 

Touch  her  not  scornfully; 
Think  of  her  mournfully, 
Gently  and  humanly; 
Not  of  the  stains  of  her  — 
All  that  remains  of  her 
Now  is  pure  womanly. 

Make  no  deep  scrutiny 
Into  her  mutiny 
Rash  and  undutiful : 
Past  all  dishonour, 
Death  has  left  on  her 
Only  the  beautiful. 

Still,  for  all  slips  of  hers, 
One  of  Eve's  family  — 
Wipe  those  poor  lips  of  hers 
Oozing  so  clammily. 

Loop  up  her  tresses 
Escaped  from  the  comb, 
Her  fair  auburn  tresses  ; 
Whilst  wonderment  guesses 
Where  was  her  home  ? 
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Who  was  her  father  ? 
Who  was  her  mother? 
Had  she  a  sister  ? 
Had  she  a  brother? 
Or  was  there  a  dearer  one 
Still,  and  a  nearer  one 
Yet,  than  all  other  ? 

Alas!  for  the  rarity 
Of  Christian  charity 
Under  the  sun ! 
Oh  !  it  was  pitiful ! 
Near  a  whole  city  full, 
Home  she  had  none. 

Sisterly,  brotherly, 
Fatherly,  motherly 
Feelings  had  changed : 
Love,  by  harsh  evidence, 
Thrown  from  its  eminence; 
Even  God's  providence 
Seeming  estranged. 

Where  the  lamps  quiver 

So  far  in  the  river, 

With  many  a  light 

From  window  and  casements 

From  garret  to  basement, 

She  stood,  with  amazement, 

Houseless  by  night. 

The  bleak  wind  of  March 
Made  her  tremble  and  shiver 
But  not  the  dark  arch, 
Or  the  black  flowing  river  : 
Mad  from  life's  history, 
Glad  to  death's  mystery 
Swift  to  be  hurl'd  — 
Any  where,  any  where 
Out  of  the  world ! 

In  she  plunged  boldly, 
No  matter  how  coldly 
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The  rough  river  ran,  — 
Over  the  brink  of  it, 
Picture  it  —  think  of  it, 
Dissolute  Man  ! 
Lave  in  it,  drink  of  it, 
Then,  if  you  can  ! 

Take  her  up  tenderly, 
Lift  her  with  care  ; 
Fashion'd  so  slenderly, 
Young,  and  so  fair ! 

Ere  her  limbs  frigidly 
Stiffen  too  rigidly, 
Decently,  kindly, 
Smooth  and  compose  them, 
And  her  eyes,  close  them, 
Staring  so  blindly  ! 

Dreadfully  staring 
Thro'  muddy  impurity, 
As  when  with  the  daring 
Last  look  of  despairing 
Fix'd  on  futurity. 

Perishing  gloomily, 
Spurr'd  by  contumely, 
Cold  inhumanity, 
Burning  insanity, 
Into  her  rest. 

—  Cross  her  hands  humbly 
As  if  praying  dumbly, 
Over  her  breast ! 

Owning  her  weakness, 
Her  evil  behaviour, 
And  leaving,  with  meekness, 
Her  sins  to  her  Saviour. 
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PAST   AND    PRESENT 

I  REMEMBER,  I  remember 
The  house  where  I  was  born, 
The  little  window  where  the  sun 
Came  peeping  in  at  morn; 
He  never  came  a  wink  too  soon 
Nor  brought  too  long  a  day ; 
But  now,  I  often  wish  the  night 
Had  borne  my  breath  away. 

I  remember,  I  remember 

The  roses,  red  and  white, 

The  violets,  and  the  lily-cups  — 

Those  flowers  made  of  light ! 

The  lilacs  where  the  robin  built, 

And  where  my  brother  set 

The  laburnum  on  his  birth-day,  — 

The  tree  is  living  yet ! 

I  remember,  I  remember 

Where  I  was  used  to  swing, 

And  thought  the  air  must  rush  as  fresh 

To  swallows  on  the  wing; 

My  spirit  flew  in  feathers  then 

That  is  so  heavy  now, 

And  summer  pools  could  hardly  cool 

The  fever  on  my  brow. 

I  remember,  I  remember 
,The  fir  trees  dark  and  high ; 
I  used  to  think  their  slender  tops 
Were  close  against  the  sky : 
It  was  a  childish  ignorance, 
But  now  't  is  little  joy 
To  know  I  'm  farther  off  from  Heaven 
Than  when  I  was  a  boy. 
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THOMAS    BABINGTON,    LORD 
MACAULAY 

(1800-1859) 

THE    BATTLE    OF    NASEBY 

BY    OBADIAH-BIND-THEIR-KINGS-IN-CHAINS-AND-THEIR- 

NOBLES-WITH-LINKS-OF-IRON,     SERGEANT    IN    IR  ETON'S 

REGIMENT 

OH  !  wherefore  come  ye  forth  in  triumph  from  the  north, 
With  your  hands,  and  your  feet,  and  your  raiment  all  red  ? 
And  wherefore  doth  your  rout  send  forth  a  joyous  shout  ? 
And  whence  be  the  grapes  of  the  wine-press  that  ye  tread  ? 

Oh  !  evil  was  the  root,  and  bitter  was  the  fruit, 
And  crimson  was  the  juice  of  the  vintage  that  we  trod ; 
For  we  trampled  on  the  throng  of  the  haughty  and  the  strong, 
Who  sate  in  the  high  places  and  slew  the  saints  of  God. 

It  was  about  the  noon  of  a  glorious  day  of  June, 
That  we  saw  their  banners  dance  and  their  cuirasses  shine, 
And  the  man  of  blood  was  there,  with  his  long  essenced  hair, 
And  Astley,  and  Sir  Marmaduke,  and  Rupert  of  the  Rhine. 

Like  a  servant  of  the  Lord,  with  his  bible  and  his  sword, 

Tha  general  rode  along  us  to  form  us  for  the  fight ; 

When   a  murmuring  sound  broke  out,  and   swell'd  into  a 

shout 
Among  the  godless  horsemen  upon  the  tyrant's  right. 

And  hark  !  like  the  roar  of  the  billows  on  the  shore, 
The  cry  of  battle  rises  along  their  charging  line : 
For  God  !  for  the  cause  !  for  the  Church  !  for  the  laws  ! 
For  Charles,  king  of  England,  and  Rupert  of  the  Rhine  ! 

The  furious  German  comes,  with  his  clarions  and  his  drums, 

His  bravoesof  Alsatia  and  pages  of  Whitehall; 

They  are  bursting  on  our  flanks  !    Grasp  your  pikes  !    Close 

your  ranks! 
For  Rupert  never  comes,  but  to  conquer  or  to  fall 
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They  are  here — they  rush  on  —  we  are  broken  —  we  are 

gone  — 

Our  left  is  borne  before  them  like  stubble  on  the  blast. 
O  Lord,  put  forth  thy  might !  O  Lord,  defend  the  right ! 
Stand  back  to  back,  in  God's  name !   and   fight  it  to  the 

last! 

Stout  Skippon  hath  a  wound  —  the  centre  hath  given  ground. 
Hark  !  hark  !  what  means  the  trampling  of  horsemen  on  our 

rear  ? 
Whose  banner  do  I  see,  boys  ?  'T  is  he !  thank  God !  't  is 

he,  boys  ! 
Bear  up  another  minute  !     Brave  Oliver  is  here  ! 

Their  heads  all  stooping  low,  their  points  all  in  a  row  : 
Like  a  whirlwind  on  the  trees,  like  a  deluge  on  the  dikes, 
Our  cuirassiers  have  burst  on  the  ranks  of  the  Accurst, 
And  at  a  shock  have  scatter'd  the  forest  of  his  pikes. 

Fast,  fast,  the  gallants  ride,  in  some  safe  nook  to  hide 
Their  coward  heads,  predestined  to  rot  on  Temple  Bar; 
And  he  —  he  turns  !  he  flies  !  shame  on  those  cruel  eyes 
That  bore  to  look  on  torture,  and  dare  not  look  on  war ! 

Ho,  comrades  !  scour  the  plain ;  and  ere  ye  strip  the  slain, 

First  give  another  stab  to  make  your  search  secure  ; 

Then  shake  from  sleeves  and  pockets  their  broad-pieces  and 

lockets, 
The  tokens  of  the  wanton,  the  plunder  of  the  poor. 

Fools !  your  doublets  shone  with  gold,  and  your  hearts  were 

gay  and  bold, 

When  you  kiss'd  your  lily  hands  to  your  lemans  to-day; 
And   to-morrow  shall   the  fox  from   her  chambers   in  the 

rocks 
Lead  forth  her  tawny  cubs  to  howl  about  the  prey. 

Where  be  your  tongues,  that  late  mock'd  at  heaven  and  hell 

and  fate  ? 

And  the  fingers  that  once  were  so  busy  with  your  blades  ? 
Your  perfumed  satin  clothes,  your  catches  and  your  oaths? 
Your  stage-plays  and  your  sonnets,  your  diamonds  and  your 

spades  ? 
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Down,  down,  for  ever  down  with  the  mitre  and  the  crown, 
With  the  Belial  of  the  court,  and  the  Mammon  of  the  Pope  ! 
There  is  woe  in  Oxford  halls,  there  is   wail   in     Durham' 

stalls  ; 
The  Jesuit  smites  his  bosom,  the  bishop  rends  his  cope. 

And  she  of  the  seven  hills  shall  mourn  her  children's  ills, 
And  tremble  when   she  thinks  on  the   edge   of   England's 

sword  ; 

And  the  kings  of  earth  in  fear  shall  shudder  when  they  hear 
What  the  hand  of  God  hath  wrought  for  the  Houses  and  the 

Word! 


JOHN    HENRY   NEWMAN 
(1801-1890) 

THE    PILLAR    OF    THE    CLOUD 

LEAD,  Kindly  Light,  amid  the  encircling  gloom, 

Lead  Thou  me  on  ! 
The  night  is  dark,  and  I  am  far  from  home  — 

Lead  Thou  me  on  ! 

Keep  Thou  my  feet ;  I  do  not  ask  to  see 
The  distant  scene,  —  one  step  enough  for  me. 

I  was  not  ever  thus,  nor  pray'd  that  Thou 

Shouldst  lead  me  on. 
I  loved  to  choose  and  see  my  path ;  but  now 

Lead  Thou  me  on  ! 

I  loved  the  garish  day,  and,  spite  of  fears, 
Pride  ruled  my  will:  remember  not  past  years. 

So  long  Thy  power  hath  bless'd  me,  sure  it  still 

Will  lead  me  on, 
O'er  moor  and  fen,  o'er  crag  and  torrent,  till 

The  night  is  gone; 

And  with  the  morn  those  angel  faces  smile 
Which  I  have  loved  long  since,  and  lost  awhile. 
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JAMES    CLARENCE    MANGAN 

(1803-1849) 

DARK   ROSALEEN 

O  MY  Dark  Rosaleen, 

Do  not  sigh,  do  not  weep  ! 
The  priests  are  on  the  ocean  green, 

They  march  along  the  deep. 
There  's  wine  from  the  royal  Pope, 

Upon  the  ocean  green  ; 
And  Spanish  ale  shall  give  you  hope, 

My  Dark  Rosaleen ! 

My  own  Rosaleen  ! 

Shall  glad  your  heart,  shall  give  you  hope, 
Shall  give  you  health,  and  help,  and  hope, 

My  Dark  Rosaleen ! 

Over  hills,  and  through  dales, 

Have  I  roam'd  for  your  sake ; 
All  yesterday  I  sail'd  with  sails 

On  river  and  on  lake. 
The  Erne,  at  its  highest  flood, 

I  dash'd  across  unseen, 
For  there  was  lightning  in  my  blood, 

My  Dark  Rosaleen ! 

My  own  Rosaleen  ! 
O  !  there  was  lightning  in  my  blood, 
Red  lightning  lighten'd  through  my  bloody 

My  Dark  Rosaleen ! 

All  day  long,  in  unrest, 

To  and  fro,  do  I  move, 
The  very  soul  within  my  breast 

Is  wasted  for  you,  love  ! 
The  heart  in  my  bosom  faints 

To  think  of  you,  my  queen, 
My  life  of  life,  my  saint  of  saints, 

My  Dark  Rosaleen  ! 

My  own  Rosaleen! 
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To  hear  your  sweet  and  sad  complaints, 
My  life,  my  love,  my  saint  of  saints, 
My  Dark  Rosaleen! 

Woe  and  pain,  pain  and  woe, 

Are  my  lot,  night  and  noon, 
To  see  your  bright  face  clouded  so, 

Like  to  the  mournful  moon. 
But  yet  will  I  rear  your  throne 

Again  in  golden  sheen ; 
'T  is  you  shall  reign,  shall  reign  alone, 

My  Dark  Rosaleen  ! 

My  own  Rosaleen ! 

'Tis  you  shall  have  the  golden  throne, 
'T  is  you  shall  reign,  and  reign  alone, 

My  Dark  Rosaleen ! 

Over  dews,  over  sands, 

Will  I  fly  for  your  weal : 
Your  holy,  delicate  white  hands 

Shall  girdle  me  with  steel. 
At  home  in  your  emerald  bowers, 

From  morning's  dawn  till  e'en, 
You'll  pray  for  me,  my  flower  of  flowers, 

My  Dark  Rosaleen  ! 

My  fond  Rosaleen! 

You'll  think  of  me  through  daylight's  hours. 
My  virgin  flower,  my  flower  of  flowers, 

My  Dark  Rosaleen ! 

I  could  scale  the  blue  air, 

I  could  plough  the  high  hills, 
O,  1  could  kneel  all  night  in  prayer, 

To  heal  your  many  ills  ! 
And  one  beamy  smile  from  you 

Would  float  like  light  between 
My  toils  and  me,'  my  own,  my  true, 

My  Dark  Rosaleen  ! 

My  fond  Rosaleen ! 
Would  give  me  life  and  soul  anew, 
A  second  life,  a  soul  anew, 

My  Dark  Rosaleen! 
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O  !  the  Erne  shall  run  red 

With  redundance  of  blood, 
The  earth  shall  rock  beneath  our  tread, 

And  flames  warp  hill  and  wood, 
And  gun-peal  and  slogan  cry 

Wake  many  a  glen  serene, 
Ere  you  shall  fade,  ere  you  shall  die, 

My  Dark  Rosaleen ! 

My  own  Rosaleen ! 

The  Judgment  Hour  must  first  be  nigh, 
Ere  you  can  fade,  ere  you  can  die, 

My  Dark  Rosaleen ! 


RALPH    WALDO    EMERSON 

(1803-1882) 

BRAHMA 

IF  the  red  slayer  think  he  slays, 
Or  if  the  slain  think  he  is  slain, 

They  know  not  well  the  subtle  ways 
I  keep,  and  pass,  and  turn  again. 

Far  or  forgot  to  me  is  near ; 

Shadow  and  sunlight  are  the  same ; 
The  vanished  gods  to  me  appear  ; 

And  one  to  me  are  shame  and  fame. 

They  reckon  ill  who  leave  me  out ; 

When  me  they  fly,  I  am  the  wings; 
I  am  the  doubter  and  the  doubt, 

And  I  the  hymn  the  Brahmin  sings. 

The  strong  gods  pine  for  my  abode, 
And  pine  in  vain  the  sacred  Seven  ; 

But  thou,  meek  lover  of  the  good ! 

Find  me,  and  turn  thy  back  on  heaven. 

DAYS 

DAUGHTERS  of  Time,  the  hypocritic  Days, 
Muffled  and  dumb  like  barefoot  dervishes, 
And  marching  single  in  an  endless  file, 
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Bring  diadems  and  fagots  in  their  hands. 

To  each  they  offer  gifts  after  his  will, 

Bread,  kingdoms,  stars,  and  sky  that  holds  them  all. 

I,  in  my  pleached  garden,  watched  the  pomp, 

Forgot  my  morning  wishes,  hastily 

Took  a  few  herbs  and  apples,  and  the  Day 

Turned  and  departed  silent.     I,  too  late, 

Under  her  solemn  fillet  saw  the  scorn. 


GIVE    ALL    TO    LOVE 

GIVE  all  to  love; 

Obey  thy  heart ; 

Friends,  kindred,  days, 

Estate,  good-fame, 

Plans,  credit,  and  the  Muse,  — 

Nothing  refuse. 

'T  is  a  brave  master ; 

Let  it  have  scope  : 

Follow  it  utterly, 

Hope  beyond  hope : 

High  and  more  high 

It  dives  into  noon, 

With  wing  unspent, 

Untold  intent ; 

But  it  is  a  god, 

Knows  its  won  path, 

And  the  outlets  of  the  sky. 

It  was  never  for  the  mean  ; 
It  requireth  courage  stout, 
Souls  above  doubt, 
Valor  unbending, 
It  will-  reward,  — 
They  shall  return 
More  than  they  were, 
And  ever  ascending. 

Leave  all  for  love ; 
Yet,  hear  me,  yet, 
One  word  more  thy  heart  behoved, 
33 
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One  pulse  more  of  firm  endeavor,  — 
Keep  thee  to-day, 
To-morrow,  forever, 
Free  as  an  Arab 
Of  thy  beloved. 

Cling  with  life  to  the  maid ; 

But  when  the  surprise, 

First  vague  shadow  of  surmise 

Flits  across  her  bosom  young 

Of  a  joy  apart  from  thee, 

Free  be  she,  fancy-free  ; 

Nor  thou  detain  her  vesture's  hem. 

Nor  the  palest  rose  she  flung 

From  her  summer's  diadem. 

Though  thou  loved  her  as  thyself, 

As  a  self  of  purer  clay, 

Though  her  parting  dims  the  day, 

Stealing  grace  from  all  alive ; 

Heartily  know, 

When  half-gods  go, 

The  gods  arrive. 


THE    PROBLEM 

I  LIKE  a  church  ;  I  like  a  cowl; 
I  love  a  prophet  of  the  soul ; 
And  on  my  heart  monastic  aisles 
Fall  like  sweet  strains,  or  pensive  smiles; 
Yet  not  for  all  his  faith  can  see 
Would  I  that  cowled  churchman  be. 
Why  should  the  vest  on  him  allure, 
Which  I  could  not  on  me  endure  ? 

Not  from  a  vain  or  shallow  thought 
His  awful  Jove  young  Phidias  brought; 
Never  from  lips  of  cunning  fell 
The  thrilling  Delphic  oracle  ; 
Out  from  the  heart  of  nature  rolled 
The  burdens  of  the  Bible  old  ; 
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The  litanies  of  nations  came, 
Like  the  volcano's  tongue  of  flame, 
Up  from  the  burning  core  below,  — 
The  canticles  of  love  and  woe  : 
The  hand  that  rounded  Peter's  dome 
And  groined  the  aisles  of  Christian  Rome 
Wrought  in  a  sad  sincerity  ; 
Himself  from  God  he  could  not  free  ; 
He  builded  better  than  he  knew  ;  — 
The  conscious  stone  to  beauty  grew. 

Know'st  thou  what  wove  yon  woodbird's  nest 

Of  leaves,  and  feathers  from  her  breast  ? 

Or  how  the  fish  outbuilt  her  shell, 

Painting  with  morn  each  annual  cell  ? 

Or  how  the  sacred  pine-tree  adds 

To  her  old  leaves  new  myriads  ? 

Such  and  so  grew  these  holy  piles, 

Whilst  love  and  terror  laid  the  tiles. 

Earth  proudly  wears  the  Parthenon, 

As  the  best  gem  upon  her  zone, 

And  Morning  opes  with  haste  her  lids 

To  gaze  upon  the  Pyramids  ; 

O'er  England's  abbeys  bends  the  sky, 

As  on  its  friends,  with  kindred  eye ; 

For  out  of  Thought's  interior  sphere 

These  wonders  rose  to  upper  air ; 

And  Nature  gladly  gave  them  place, 

Adopted  them  into  her  race, 

And  granted  them  an  equal  date 

With  Andes  and  with  Ararat. 

These  temples  grew  as  grows  the  grass ; 

Art  might  obey,  but  not  surpass. 

The  passive  Master  lent  his  hand 

To  the  vast  soul  that  o'er  him  planned  ; 

And  the  same  power  that  reared  the  shrine 

Bestrode  the  tribes  that  knelt  within. 

Ever  the  fiery  Pentecost 

Girds  with  one  flame  the  countless  host, 

Trances  the  heart  through  chanting  choirs, 

And  through  the  priest  the  mind  inspires. 
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word  unto  the  prophet  spoken 
Was  writ  on  tables  yet  unbroken  j 
The  word  by  seers  or  sibyls  told, 
In  groves  of  oak,  or  fanes  of  gold, 
Still  floats  upon  the  morning  wind, 
Still  whispers  to  the  willing  mind. 
One  accent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
The  heedless  world  hath  never  lost. 
I  know  what  say  the  fathers  wise,  — 
The  Book  itself  before  me  lies, 
Old  Chrysostom,  best  Augustine, 
And  he  who  blent  both  in  his  line, 
The  younger  Golden  Lips  or  mines, 
Taylor,  the  Shakespeare  of  divines. 
His  words  are  music  in  my  ear, 
I  see  his  cowled  portrait  dear  ; 
And  yet,  for  all  his  faith  could  see, 
I  would  not  the  good  bishop  be. 


CONCORD    HYMN 

SUNG   AT    THE    COMPLETION    OF    THE    BATTLE    MONUMENT 
APRIL    19,   1836 

BY  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood, 
Their  flag  to  April's  breeze  unfurled, 

Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood, 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world. 

The  foe  long  since  in  silence  slept ; 

Alike  the  conqueror  silent  sleeps  ; 
And  Time  the  ruined  bridge  has  swept 

Down  the  dark  stream  which  seaward  creeps. 

On  this  green  bank,  by  this  soft  stream, 

We  set  to-day  a  votive  stone  ; 
That  memory  may  their  deed  redeem, 

When,  like  our  sires,  our  sons  are  gone. 

Spirit,  that  made  those  heroes  dare 
To  die,  and  leave  their  children  free, 

Bid  Time  and  Nature  gently  spare 
The  shaft  ws  raise  to  them  and  thee. 
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ELIZABETH   BARRETT  BROWNING 

(1806-1861) 

SONNETS  FROM  THE  PORTUGUESE 


I  THOUGHT  once  how  Theocritus  had  sung 

Of  the  sweet  years,  the  dear  and  wish'd-for  years, 

Who  each  one  in  a  gracious  hand  appears 

To  bear  a  gift  for  mortals,  old  or  young  : 

And,  as  I  mused  it  in  his  antique  tongue, 

I  saw,  in  gradual  vision  through  my  tears, 

The  sweet,  sad  years,  the  melancholy  years, 

Those  of  my  own  life,  who  by  turns  had  flung 

A  shadow  across  me.     Straightway  I  was  'ware, 

So  weeping,  how  a  mystic  Shape  did  move 

Behind  me,  and  drew  me  backward  by  the  hair; 

And  a  voice  said  in  mastery,  while  I  strove,  — 

"Guess  now  who  holds  thee  !  "  —  "Death,"  I   said.     But, 

there, 
The  silver  answer  rang  —  "  Not  Death,  but  Love." 


IX 

CAN  it  be  right  to  give  what  I  can  give  ? 

To  let  thee  sit  beneath  the  fall  of  tears 

As  salt  as  mine,  and  hear  the  sighing  years 

Re-sighing  on  my  lips  renunciative 

Through  those  infrequent  smiles  which  fail  to  live 

For  all  thy  adjurations?     O  my  fears, 

That  this  can  scarce  be  right !     We  are  not  peers 

So  to  be  lovers  ;  and  I  own,  and  grieve, 

That  givers  of  such  gifts  as  mine  are,  must 

Be  counted  with  the  ungenerous.     Out,  alas  ! 

I  will  not  soil  thy  purple  with  my  dust, 

Nor  breathe  my  poison  on  thy  Venice-glass, 

Nor  give  thee  any  love  —  which  were  unjust. 

Beloved,  I  only  love  thee  !  let  it  pass. 
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XX 

BELOVED,  my  Beloved,  when  I  think 
That  thou  wast  in  the  world  a  year  ago, 
What  time  I  sat  alone  here  in  the  snow 
And  saw  no  footprint,  heard  the  silence  sink 
No  moment  at  thy  voice,  but,  link  by  link, 
Went  counting  all  my  chains  as  if  that  so 
They  never  could  fall  off  at  any  blow 
Struck  by  thy  possible  hand,  —  why,  thus  I  drink 
Of  life's  great  cup  of  wonder  !     Wonderful, 
Never  to  feel  thee  thrill  the  day  or  night 
With  personal  act  or  speech,  —  nor  ever  cull 
Some  prescience  of  thee  with  the  blossoms  white 
Thou  sawest  growing  !     Atheists  are  as  dull, 
Who  cannot  guess  God's  presence  out  of  sight. 

XXII 

WHEN  our  two  souls  stand  up  erect  and  strong, 

Face  to  face,  silent,  drawing  nigh  and  nigher, 

Until  the  lengthening  wings  break  into  fire 

At  either  curved  point,  —  what  bitter  wrong 

Can  the  earth  do  to  us,  that  we  should  not  long 

Be  here  contented?     Think  !     In  mounting  higher, 

The  angels  would  press  on  us  and  aspire 

To  drop  some  golden  orb  of  perfect  song 

Into  our  deep,  dear  silence.     Let  us  stay 

Rather  on  earth,  Beloved,  —  where  the  unfit 

Contrarious  moods  of  men  recoil  away 

And  isolate  pure  spirits,  and  permit 

A  place  to  stand  and  love  in  for  a  day, 

With  darkness  and  the  death-hour  rounding  it. 

XXIII 

Is  it  indeed  so?     If  I  lay  here  dead, 

Wouldst  thou  miss  any  life  in  losing  mine  ? 

And  would  the  sun  for  thee  more  coldly  shine 

Because  of  grave-damps  falling  round  my  head? 

I  marvell'd,  my  Beloved,  when  I  read 

Thy  thought  so  in  the  letter.     I  am  thine  — 

But  .   .  .  so  much  to  thee  ?     Can  I  pour  thy  wine 
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While  my  hands  tremble  ?     Then  my  soul,  instead 

Of  dreams  of  death,  resumes  life's  lower  range. 

Then,  love  me,  Love  !  look  on  me  —  breathe  on  me  ! 

As  brighter  ladies  do  not  count  it  strange, 

For  love,  to  give  up  acres  and  degree, 

I  yield  the  grave  for  thy  sake,  and  exchange 

My  near  sweet  view  of  heaven,  for  earth  with  thee ! 


XXXVIII 

FIRST  time  he  kiss'd  me,  he  but  only  kiss'd 

The  fingers  of  this  hand  wherewith  I  write; 

And  ever  since,  it  grew  more  clean  and  white, 

Slow  to  world-greetings,  quick  with  its  "  Oh,  list," 

When  the  angels  speak.     A  ring  of  amethyst 

I  could  not  wear  here,  plainer  to  my  sight, 

Than  that  first  kiss.     The  second  pass'd  in  height 

The  first,  and  sought  the  forehead,  and  half  miss'd, 

Half  falling  on  the  hair.     O  beyond  meed  ! 

That  was  the  chrism  of  love,  which  love's  own  crown, 

With  sanctifying  sweetness,  did  precede. 

The  third  upon  my  lips  was  folded  down 

In  perfect,  purple  state  ;  since  when,  indeed, 

I  have  been  proud  and  said,  "  My  love,  my  own." 


XXXIX 

BECAUSE  thou  hast  the  power  and  own'st  the  grace 
To  look  through  and  behind  this  mask  of  me 
(Against  which,  years  have  beat  thus  blanchingly 
With  their  rains),  and  behold  my  soul's  true  face, 
The  dim  and  weary  witness  of  life's  race, — 
Because  thou  hast  the  faith  and  love  to  see, 
Through  that  same  soul's  distracting  lethargy, 
The  patient  angel  waiting  for  a  place 
In  the  new  Heavens,  —  because  nor  sin  nor  woe, 
Nor  God's  infliction,  nor  death's  neighbourhood, 
Nor  all  which  others  viewing,  turn  to  go, 
Nor   all  which    makes   me    tired   of  all,  self-view'd, 
Nothing  repels  thee,  .   .  .  Dearest,  teach  me  so 
To  pour  out  gratitude,  as  thou  dost,  good  ! 
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XLIII 

How  do  I  love  thee  ?     Let  me  count  the  ways. 

I  love  thee  to  the  depth  and  breadth  and  height 

My  soul  can  reach,  when  feeling  out  of  sight 

For  the  ends  of  Being  and  ideal  Grace. 

I  love  thee  to  the  level  of  every  day's 

Most  quiet  need,  by  sun  and  candlelight. 

I  love  thee  freely,  as  men  strive  for  Right ; 

I  love  thee  purely,  as  they  turn  from  Praise. 

I  love  thee  with  the  passion  put  to  use 

In  my  old  griefs,  and  with  my  childhood's  faith. 

I  love  thee  with  a  love  I  seem'd  to  lose 

With  my  lost  saints, —  I   love  thee  with  the  breath, 

Smiles,  tears,  of  all  my  life  !  —  and,  if  God  choose, 

I  shall  but  love  thee  better  after  death. 


A   MUSICAL   INSTRUMENT 

WHAT  was  he  doing,  the  great  god  Pan, 

Down  in  the  reeds  by  the  river  ? 
Spreading  ruin  and  scattering  ban, 
Splashing  and  paddling  with  hoofs  of  a  goat, 
And  breaking  the  golden  lilies  afloat 
With  the  dragon-fly  on  the  river. 

He  tore  out  a  reed,  the  great  god  Pan, 
From  the  deep  cool  bed  of  the  river : 

The  limpid  water  turbidly  ran, 

And  the  broken  lilies  a-dying  lay, 

And  the  dragon-fly  had  fled  away, 
Ere  he  brought  it  out  of  the  river. 

High  on  the  shore  sat  the  great  god  Pan, 

While  turbidly  flow'd  the  river; 
And  hack'd  and  hew'd  as  a  great  god  can, 
With  his  hard  bleak  steel  at  the  patient  reed, 
Till  there  was  not  a  sign  of  a  leaf  indeed 

To  prove  it  fresh  from  the  river. 

He  cut  it  short,  did  the  great  god  Pan, 

(How  tall  it  stood  in  the  river  !  ) 
Then  drew  the  pith,  like  the  heart  of  a  man, 
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Steadily  from  the  outside  ring, 
And  notch'd  the  poor  dry  empty  thing 
In  holes,  as  he  sat  by  the  river. 

"  This  is  the  way,"  laugh'd  the  great  god  Pan, 

(Laugh'd  while  he  sat  by  the  river,) 
"  The  only  way,  since  gods  began 
To  make  sweet  music,  they  could  succeed." 
Then,  dropping  his  mouth  to  a  hole  in  the   reed, 

He  blew  in  power  by  the  river. 

Sweet,  sweet,  sweet,  O  Pan  ! 

Piercing  sweet  by  the  river  ! 
Blinding  sweet,  O  great  god  Pan  ! 
The  sun  on  the  hill  forgot  to  die, 
And  the  lilies  revived,  and  the  dragon-fly 

Came  back  to  dream  on  the  river. 

Yet  half  a  beast  is  the  great  god  Pan, 

To  laugh  as  he  sits  by  the  river, 
Making  a  poet  out  of  a  man : 
The  true  gods  sigh  for  the  cost  and  pain,  — 
For  the  reed  which  grows  nevermore  again 

As  a  reed  with  the  reeds  in  the  river. 

THE   CRY   OF   THE    CHILDREN 

Do  YE  hear  the  children  weeping,  O  my  brothers, 

Ere  the  sorrow  comes  with  years  ? 
They  are  leaning  their  young  heads  against  their  mothers 

And  that  cannot  stop  their  tears. 
The  young  lambs  are  bleating  in  the  meadows, 

The  young  birds  are  chirping  in  the  nest, 
The  young  fawns  are  playing  with  the  shadows, 

The  young  flowers  are  blowing  toward  the  west : 
But  the  young,  young  children,  O  my  brothers, 

They  are  weeping  bitterly ! 
They  are  weeping  in  the  playtime  of  the  others, 

In  the  country  of  the  free. 

Do  you  question  the  young  children  in  the  sorrow 

Why  their  tears  are  falling  so  ? 
The  old  man  may  weep  for  his  to-morrow 

Which  is  lost  in  Long  Ago ; 
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The  old  tree  is  leafless  in  the  forest, 

The  old  year  is  ending  in  the  frost, 
The  old  wound,  if  stricken,  is  the  sorest, 

The  old  hope  is  hardest  to  be  lost  : 
But  the  young,  young  children,  O  my  brothers, 

Do  you  ask  them  why  they  stand 
Weeping  sore  before  the  bosoms  of  their  mothers, 
In  our  happy  Fatherland  ? 

They  look  up  with  their  pale  and  sunken  faces, 

And  their  looks  are  sad  to  see, 
For  the  man's  hoary  anguish  draws  and  presses 

Down  the  cheeks  of  infancy  ; 
"  Your  old  earth,"  they  say,  "is  very  dreary, 

Our  young  feet,"  they  say,  "  are  very  weak  ; 
Few  paces  have  we  taken,  yet  are  weary  — 

Our  grave-rest  is  very  far  to  seek  : 
Ask  the  aged  why  they  weep,  and  not  the  children, 

For  the  outside  earth  is  cold, 
And  we  young  ones  stand  without,  in  our  bewildering, 

And  the  graves  are  for  the  old." 

*'  True,"  say  the  children,  "  it  may  happen 

That  we  die  before  our  time  : 
Little  Alice  died  last  year,  her  grave  is  shapen 

Like  a  snowball,  in  the  rime, 
We  looked  into  the  pit  prepared  to  take  her : 

Was  no  room  for  any  work  in  the  close  clay  ! 
From  the  sleep  wherein  she  lieth  none  will  wake  her, 
Crying,  'Get  up,  little  Alice  !  it  is  day.' 

"  If  you  listen  by  that  grave,  in  sun  and  shower, 

With  your  ear  down,  little  Alice  never  cries: 
Could  we  see  her  face,  be  sure  we  should  not  know  her. 

For  the  smile  has  time  for  growing  in  her  eyes  : 
And  merry  go  her  moments,  lull'd  and  still'd  in 

The  shroud  by  the  kirk-chime. 

It  is  good  when  it  happens,"  say  the  children, 

"  That  we  die  before  our  time." 

Alas,  alas,  the  children  !  they  are  seeking 

Death  in  life,  as  best  to  have  : 
They  are  binding  up  their  hearts  away  from  breaking, 

With  a  cerement  from  the  grave. 
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Go  out,  children,  from  the  mine  and  from  the  city, 

Sing  out,  children,  as  the  little  thrushes  do; 
Pluck  your  handfuls  of  the  meadow-cowslips  pretty, 

Laugh  aloud,  to  feel  your  fingers  let  them  through ! 
But  they  answer,  "  Are  your  cowslips  of  the  meadows 

Like  our  weeds  anear  the  mine  ? 
Leave  us  quiet  in  the  dark  of  the  coal-shadows, 
From  your  pleasures  fair  and  fine  ! 

44  For  oh,"  say  the  children,  "  we  are  weary, 

And  we  cannot  run  or  leap  ; 
If  we  cared  for  any  meadows,  it  were  merely 

To  drop  down  in  them  and  sleep. 
Our  knees  tremble  sorely  in  the  stooping, 

We  fall  upon  our  faces,  trying  to  go ; 
And,  underneath  our  heavy  eyelids  drooping, 

The  reddest  flower  would  look  as  pale  as  snow 
For,  all  day,  we  drag  our  burden  tiring 

Through  the  coal-dark,  underground, 
Or,  all  day,  we  drive  the  wheels  of  iron 

In  the  factories,  round  and  round. 

•*  For  all  day,  the  wheels  are  droning,  turning; 

Their  wind  comes  in  our  faces, 
Till  our  hearts  turn,  our  heads  with  pulses  burning, 

And  the  walls  turn  in  their  places  : 
Turns  the  sky  in  the  high  window  blank  and  reeling, 

Turns  the  long  light  that  drops  adown  the  wall, 
Turn  the  black  flies  that  crawl  along  the  ceiling, 

All  are  turning,  all  the  day,  and  we  with  all. 
And  all  day,  the  iron  wheels  are  droning, 

And  sometimes  we  could  pray, 
*  O  ye  wheels,'  (breaking  out  in  a  mad  moaning) 

'  Stop  !  be  silent  for  to-day  ! '  " 

Ay,  be  silent !     Let  them  hear  each  other  breathing 

For  a  moment,  mouth  to  mouth  ! 
Let  them  touch  each  other's  hands,  in  a  fresh  wreathing 

Of  their  tender  human  youth  ! 
Let  them  feel  that  this  cold  metallic  motion 
-  Is  not  all  the  life  God  fashions  or  reveals  : 
Let  them  prove  their  living  souls  against  the  notion 
That  they  live  in  you,  or  under  you,  O  wheels' 1 
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Still,  all  day,  the  iron  wheels  go  onward, 

Grinding  life  down  from  its  mark; 
And  the  children's  souls,  which  God  is  calling  sunward, 

Spin  on  blindly  in  the  dark. 

Now  tell  the  poor  young  children,  O  my  brothers, 

To  look  up  to  Him  and  pray; 
So  the  blessed  One  who  blesseth  all  the  others, 

Will  bless  them  another  day. 
They  answer,  **  Who  is  God  that  He  should  hear  us, 

While  the  rushing  of  the  iron  wheels  is  stirr'd  ? 
When  we  sob  aloud,  the  human  creatures  near  us 

Pass  by,  hearing  not,  or  answer  not  a  word. 
And  we  hear  not  (for  the  wheels  in  their  resounding) 

Strangers  speaking  at  the  door : 
Is  it  likely  God,  with  angels  singing  round  Him, 

Hears  our  weeping  any  more  ? 

"  Two  words,  indeed,  of  praying  we  remember, 

And  at  midnight's  hour  of  harm, 
'  Our  Father,'  looking  upward  in  the  chamber, 

We  say  softly  for  a  charm. 
We  know  no  other  words  except  '  Our  Father,' 

And  we  think  that,  in  some  pause  of  angels'  song, 
God  may  pluck  them  with  the  silence  sweet  to  gather, 

And  hold  both  within  His  right  hand  which  is  strong. 
'  Our  Father! '     If  He  heard  us,  He  would  surely 

(For  they  call  Him  good  and  mild) 
Answer,  smiling  down  the  steep  world  very  purely, 

'  Come  and  rest  with  me,  my  child.' 

"But,  no  !  "  say  the  children,  weeping  faster, 

"  He  is  speechless  as  a  stone  : 
And  they  tell  us,  of  His  image  is  the  master 

Who  commands  us  to  work  on. 
Go  to!  "  say  the  children,  —  "  up  in  heaven, 

Dark,  wheel-like,  turning  clouds  are  all  we  find. 
Do  not  mock  us;  grief  has  made  us  unbelieving: 

We  look  up  for  God,  but  tears  have  made  us  blind." 
Do  you  hear  the  children  weeping  and  disproving, 

O  my  brothers,  what  ye  preach  ? 
For  God's  possible  is  taught  by  His  world's  loving, 

And  the  children  doubt  of  each. 
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And  well  may  the  children  weep  before  you  ! 

They  are  weary  ere  they  run ; 
They  have  never  seen  the  sunshine,  nor  the  glory 

Which  is  brighter  than  the  sun. 
They  know  the  grief  of  man,  without  its  wisdom ; 

They  sink  in  man's  despair,  without  its  calm ; 
Are  slaves,  without  the  liberty  in  Christdom, 

Are  martyrs,  by  the  pang  without  the  palm : 
Are  worn  as  if  with  age,  yet  unretrievingly 

The  harvest  of  its  memories  cannot  reap,  — 
Are  orphans  of  the  earthly  love  and  heavenly. 

Let  them  weep  !  let  them  weep  ! 

They  look  up  with  their  pale  and  sunken  faces, 

And  their  look  is  dread  to  see, 
For  they  mind  you  of  their  angels  in  high  places, 

With  eyes  turn'd  on  Deity. 
41  How  long,"  they  say,  "  how  long,  O  cruel  nation, 

Will  you  stand,  to  move  the  world,  on  a  child's  heart,  — 
Stifle  down  with  a  mail'd  heel  its  palpitation, 

And  tread  onward  to  your  throne  amid  the  mart  ? 
Our  blood  splashes  upward,  O  gold-heaper, 

And  your  purple  shows  your  path  ! 
But  the  child's  sob  in  the  silence  curses  deeper 

Than  the  strong  man  in  his  wrath." 


JOHN    GREENLEAF   WHITTIER 

(1807-1892) 

PROEM 

(WRITTEN   TO  INTRODUCE  THE  FIRST  GENERAL  COL 
LECTION   OF   HIS  POEMS) 

I  LOVE  the  old  melodious  lays 
Which  softly  melt  the  ages  through, 

The  songs  of  Spenser's  golden  days, 

Arcadian  Sidney's  silvery  phrase, 
Sprinkling  our  noon  of  time  with  freshest  morning  dew 
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Yet,  vainly  in  my  quiet  hours 
To  breathe  their  marvellous  notes  I  try ; 

I  feel  them,  as  the  leaves  and  flowers 

In  silence  feel  the  dewy  showers, 
And  drink  with  glad,  still  lips  the  blessing  of  the  sky. 

The  rigor  of  a  frozen  clime, 
The  harshness  of  an  untaught  ear, 

The  jarring  words  of  one  whose  rhyme 

Beat  often  Labor's  hurried  time, 
Or  Duty's  rugged  march  through  storm  and  strife,  are  here. 

Of  mystic  beauty,  dreamy  grace, 
No  rounded  art  the  lack  supplies  ; 

Unskilled  the  subtle  lines  to  trace, 

Or  softer  shades  of  Nature's  face, 
I  view  her  common  forms  with  unanointed  eyes. 

Nor  mine  the  seer-like  power  to  show 
The  secrets  of  the  heart  and  mind  ; 

To  drop  the  plummet-line  below 

Our  common  world  of  joy  and  woe, 
A  more  intense  despair  or  brighter  hope  to  find. 

Yet  here  at  least  an  earnest  sense 
Of  human  right  and  weal  is  shown ; 

A  hate  of  tyranny  intense, 

And  hearty  in  its  vehemence, 
As  if  my  brother's  pain  and  sorrow  were  my  own. 

O  Freedom  !  if  to  me  belong 
Nor  mighty  Milton's  gift  divine, 

Nor  MarvelFs  wit  and  graceful  song, 

Still  with  a  love  as  deep  and  strong 
As  theirs,  I  lay,  like  them,  my  best  gifts  on  thy  shrine ! 


THE    BAREFOOT   BOY 

BLESSINGS  on  thee,  little  man, 
Barefoot  boy,  with  cheek  of  tan ! 
With  thy  turned-up  pantaloons, 
And  thy  merry  whistled  tunes  ; 
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With  thy  red  lip,  redder  still 
Kissed  by  strawberries  on  the  hill ; 
With  the  sunshine  on  thy  face, 
Through  thy  torn  brim's  jaunty  grace  ; 
From  my  heart  I  give  thee  joy,  — 
I  was  once  a  barefoot  boy  ! 
Prince  thou  art,  —  the  grown-up  man 
Only  is  republican. 
Let  the  million-dollared  ride  ! 
Barefoot,  trudging  at  his  side, 
Thou  hast  more  than  he  can  buy 
In  the  reach  of  ear  and  eye,  — 
Outward  sunshine,  inward  joy : 
Blessings  on  thee,  barefoot  boy ! 

O  for  boyhood's  painless  play, 
Sleep  that  wakes  in  laughing  day, 
Health  that  mocks  the  doctor's  rules, 
Knowledge  never  learned  of  schools, 
Of  the  wild  bee's  morning  chase, 
Of  the  wild  flower's  time  and  place, 
Flight  of  fowl  and  habitude 
Of  the  tenants  of  the  wood ; 
How  the  tortoise  bears  his  shell, 
How  the  woodchuck  digs  his  cell, 
And  the  ground-mole  sinks  his  well; 
How  the  robin  feeds  her  young, 
How  the  oriole's  nest  is  hung ; 
Where  the  whitest  lilies  blow, 
Where  the  freshest  berries  grow, 
Where  the  ground-nut  trails  its  vine, 
Where  the  wood-grape's  clusters  shine  ; 
Of  the  black  wasp's  cunning  way, 
Mason  of  his  walls  of  clay, 
And  the  architectural  plans 
Of  gray  hornet  artisans ! 
For,  eschewing  books  and  tasks, 
Nature  answers  all  he  asks  ; 
Hand  in  hand  with  her  he  walks, 
Face  to  face  with  her  he  talks, 
Part  and  parcel  of  her  joy,  — 
Blessings  on  the  barefoot  boy ! 
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O  for  boyhood's  time  of  June, 
fj     -•    Crowding  years  in  one  brief  moon, 
When  all  things  I  heard  or  saw, 
Me,  their  master,  waited  for. 
I  was  rich  in  flowers  and  trees, 
Humming-birds  and  honey-bees; 
For  my  sport  the  squirrel  played, 
Plied  the  snouted  mole  his  spade ; 
For  my  taste  the  blackberry  cone 
Purpled  over  hedge  and  stone  ; 
Laughed  the  brook  for  my  delight 
Through  the  day  and  through  the  night,- 
Whispering  at  the  garden  wall, 
Talked  with  me  from  fall  to  fall ; 
Mine  the  sand-rimmed  pickerel  pond, 
Mine  the  walnut  slopes  beyond, 
Mine,  on  bending  orchard  trees, 
Apples  of  Hesperides ! 
Still  as  my  horizon  grew, 
Larger  grew  my  riches  too; 
All  the  world  I  saw  or  knew 
Seemed  a  complex  Chinese  toy, 
Fashioned  for  a  barefoot  boy  ! 

O  for  festal  dainties  spread, 
Like  my  bowl  of  milk  and  bread, — 
Pewter  spoon  and  bowl  of  wood, 
On  the  door-stone,  gray  and  rude  ! 
O'er  me,  like  a  regal  tent, 
Cloudy-ribbed,  the  sunset  bent, 
Purple-curtained,  fringed  with  gold, 
Looped  in  many  a  wind-swung  foldj 
While  for  music  came  the  play 
Of  the  pied  frogs'  orchestra; 
And,  to  light  the  noisy  choir, 
Lit  the  fly  his  lamp  of  fire. 
I  was  monarch  :  pomp  and  joy 
Waited  on  the  barefoot  boy  ! 

Cheerily,  then,  my  little  man, 
Live  and  laugh,  as  boyhood  can  ! 
Though  the  flinty  slopes  be  hard, 
Stubble-speared  the  new-mown  sward,, 
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Every  morn  shall  lead  thee  through 
Fresh  baptisms  of  the  dew  ; 
Every  evening  from  thy  feet 
Shall  the  cool  wind  kiss  the  heat : 
All  too  soon  these  feet  must  hide 
In  the  prison  cells  of  pride, 
Lose  the  freedom  of  the  sod, 
Like  a  colt's  for  work  be  shod, 
Made  to  tread  the  mills  of  toil, 
Up  and  down  in  ceaseless  moil : 
Happy  if  their  track  be  found 
Never  on  forbidden  ground; 
Happy  if  they  sink  not  in 
Quick  and  treacherous  sands  of  sin. 
Ah  !  that  thou  couldst  know  thy  joy, 
Ere  it  passes,  barefoot  boy  ! 


MAUD   MULLER 

MAUD  MULLER,  on  a  summer's  day, 
Raked  the  meadow  sweet  with  hay. 

Beneath  her  torn  hat  glowed  the  wealth 
Of  simple  beauty  and  rustic  health. 

Singing,  she  wrought,  and  her  merry  glee 
The  mock-bird  echoed  from  his  tree. 

But  when  she  glanced  to  the  far-off  town, 
White  from  its  hill-slope  looking  down, 

The  sweet  song  died,  and  a  vague  unrest 
And  a  nameless  longing  filled  her  breast,— 

A  wish  that  she  hardly  dared  to  own, 
For  something  better  than  she  had  known. 

The  Judge  rode  slowly  down  the  lane, 
Smoothing  his  horse's  chestnut  mane. 

He  drew  his  bridle  in  the  shade 

Of  the  apple-trees,  to  greet  the  maid, 

And  asked  a  draught  from  the  spring  that  flowed 
Through  the  meadow  across  the  road. 
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She  stooped  where  the  cool  spring  bubbled  up, 
And  filled  for  him  her  small  tin  cup, 

And  blushed  as  she  gave  it,  looking  down 
On  her  feet  so  bare,  and  her  tattered  gown. 

"  Thanks  !  "  said  the  Judge  ;  "  a  sweeter  draught 
From  a  fairer  hand  was  never  quaffed." 

He  spoke  of  the  grass  and  'flowers  and  trees, 
Of  the  singing  birds  and  the  humming  bees  ; 

Then  talked  of  the  haying,  and  wondered  whether 
The  cloud  in  the  west  would  bring  foul  weather. 

And  Maud  forgot  her  brier-torn  gown, 
And  her  graceful  ankles  bare  and  brown ; 

And  listened,  while  a  pleased  surprise 
Looked  from  her  long-lashed  hazel  eyes. 

At  last,  like  one  who  for  delay 
Seeks  a  vain  excuse,  he  rode  away. 

Maud  Muller  looked  and  sighed  :  "  Ah  me  ! 
That  I  the  Judge's  bride  might  be ! 

'  He  would  dress  me  up  in  silks  so  fine, 
\nd  praise  and  toast  me  at  his  wine. 

lt  My  father  should  wear  a  broadcloth  coat; 
My  brother  should  sail  a  painted  boat. 

"  I  'd  dress  my  mother  so  grand  and  gay, 
And  the  baby  should  have  a  new  toy  each  day. 

"  And  I  'd  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the  poor, 
And  all  should  bless  me  who  left  our  door." 

The  Judge  looked  back  as  he  climbed  the  hill, 
And  saw  Maud  Muller  standing  still. 

"  A  form  more  fair,  a  face  more  sweet, 
Ne'er  hath  it  been  my  lot  to  meet. 

'*  And  her  modest  answer  and  graceful  air 
Show  her  wise  and  good  as  she  is  fair. 

"  Would  she  were  mine,  and  I  to-day, 
Like  her,  a  harvester  of  hay  ; 
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"  No  doubtful  balance  of  rights  and  wrongs, 
Nor  weary  lawyers  with  endless  tongues, 

"  But  low  of  cattle  and  song  of  birds, 
And  health  and  quiet  and  loving  words." 

But  he  thought  of  his  sisters,  proud  and  cold, 
And  his  mother,  vain  of  her  rank  and  gold. 

So,  closing  his  heart,  the  Judge  rode  on, 
And  Maud  was  left  in  the  field  alone. 

But  the  lawyers  smiled  that  afternoon, 
When  he  hummed  in  court  an  old  love-tune; 

And  the  young  girl  mused  beside  the  well 
Till  the  rain  on  the  unraked  clover  fell. 

He  wedded  a  wife  of  richest  dower, 
Who  lived  for  fashion,  as  he  for  power. 

Yet  oft,  in  his  marble  hearth's  bright  glow, 
He  watched  a  picture  come  and  go  ; 

And  sweet  Maud  Mtiller's  hazel  eyes 
Looked  out  in  their  innocent  surprise. 

Oft,  when  the  wine  in  his  glass  was  red, 
He  longed  for  the  wayside  well  instead; 

And  closed  his  eyes  on  his  garnished  rooms 
To  dream  of  meadows  and  clover-blooms. 

And  the  proud  man  sighed,  with  a  secret  pain, 
"  Ah,  that  I  were  free  again  ! 

"  Free  as  when  I  rode  that  day, 

Where  the  barefoot  maiden  raked  her  hay." 

She  wedded  a  man  unlearned  and  poor, 
And  many  children  played  round  her  door; 

But  care  and  sorrow/and  childbirth  pain, 
Left  their  traces  on  heart  and  brain. 

And  oft,  when  the  summer  sun  shone  hot 
On  the  new-mown  hay  in  the  meadow  lot, 

And  she  heard  the  little  spring  brook  fall 
Over  the  roadside,  through  the  wall, 
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In  the  shade  of  the  apple-tree  again 
She  saw  a  rider  draw  his  rein ; 

And,  gazing  down  with  timid  grace, 
She  felt  his  pleased  eyes  read  her  face. 

Sometimes  her  narrow  kitchen  walls 
Stretched  away  into  stately  halls; 

The  weary  wheel  to  a  spinet  turned, 
The  tallow  candle  an  astral  burned, 

And  for  him  who  sat  by  the  chimney  lug, 
Dozing  and  grumbling  o'er  pipe  and  mug, 

A  manly  form  at  her  side  she  saw, 
And  joy  was  duty  and  love  was  law. 

Then  she  took  up  her  burden  of  life  again, 
Saying  only,  "It  might  have  been." 

Alas  for  maiden,  alas  for  Judge, 

For  rich  repiner  and  household  drudge  ! 

God  pity  them  both  !  and  pity  us  all, 
Who  vainly  the  dreams  of  youth  recall. 

For  of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 

The  saddest  are  these  :  "It  might  have  been  ! " 

Ah,  well !  for  us  all  some  sweet  hope  lies 
Deeply  buried  from  human  eyes  ; 

And,  in  the  hereafter,  angels  may 
Roll  the  stone  from  its  grave  away ! 


OLIVER    WENDELL    HOLMES 

(1809-1894) 

OLD    IRONSIDES 

AY,  tear  her  tattered  ensign  down  ! 

Long  has  it  waved  on  high, 
And  many  an  eye  has  danced  to  see 

That  banner  in  the  sky; 
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Beneath  it  rung  the  battle  shout, 

And  burst  the  cannon's  roar ;  — 
The  meteor  of  the  ocean  air 

Shall  sweep  the  clouds  no  more  I 

Her  deck,  once  red  with  heroes'  blood, 

Where  knelt  the  vanquished  foe, 
When  winds  were  hurrying  o'er  the  flood, 

And  waves  were  white  below, 
No  more  shall  feel  the  victor's  tread, 

Or  know  the  conquered  knee  ; 
The  harpies  of  the  shore  shall  pluck 

The  eagle  of  the  sea ! 

O  better  that  her  shattered  hulk 

Should  sink  beneath  the  wave  ; 
Her  thunders  shook  the  mighty  deep, 

And  there  should  be  her  grave; 
Nail  to  the  mast  her  holy  flag, 

Set  every  threadbare  sail, 
And  give  her  to  the  god  of  storms, 

The  lightning  and  the  gale  1 


THE   LAST    LEAF 

I  SAW  him  once  before, 
As  he  passed  by  the  door, 

And  again 

The  pavement  stones  resound, 
As  he  totters  o'er  the  ground 

With  his  cane. 

They  say  that  in  his  prime, 
Ere  the  pruning-knife  of  Time 

Cut  him  down, 
Not  a  better  man  was  found 
By  the  Crier  on  his  round 

Through  Mie  town. 
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But  now  he  walks  the  streets, 
And  he  looks  at  all  he  meets 

Sad  and  wan, 

And  he  shakes  his  feeble  head, 
That  it  seems  as  if  he  said, 

"  They  are  gone." 

The  mossy  marbles  rest 
On  the  lips  that  he  has  prest 

In  their  bloom, 

And  the  names  he  loved  to  hear 
Have  been  carved  for  many  a  yea? 

On  the  tomb. 

My  grandmamma  has  said  — 
Poor  old  lady,  she  is  dead 

Long  ago  — 

That  he  had  a  Roman  nose, 
And  his  cheek  was  like  a  rdse 

In  the  snow. 

But  now  his  nose  is  thin, 
And  it  rests  upon  his  chin 

Like  a  staff, 

And  a  crook  is  in  his  back, 
And  a  melancholy  crack 

In  his  laugh. 

I  know  it  is  a  sin 
For  me  to  sit  and  grin 

At  him  here ; 

But  the  old  three-cornered  hat, 
And  the  breeches,  and  all  that, 

Are  so  queer  ! 

And  if  I  should  live  to  be 
The  last  leaf  upon  the  tree 

In  the  spring, 

Let  them  smile,  as  I  do  now, 
At  the  old  forsaken  bough 

Where  I  cling:. 
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THE    CHAMBERED   NAUTILUS 

THIS  is  the  ship  of  pearl,  which,  poets  feign, 

Sails  the  unshadowed  main,  — 

The  venturous  bark  that  flings 
On  the  sweet  summer  wind  its  purpled  wings 
In  gulfs  enchanted,  where  the  Siren  sings, 

And  coral  reefs  lie  bare, 
Where  the  cold  sea-maids  rise  to  sun  their  streaming  hair. 

Its  webs  of  living  gauze  no  more  unfurl; 

Wrecked  is  the  ship  of  pearl ! 

And  every  chambered  cell, 

Where  its  dim,  dreaming  life  was  wont  to  dwell, 
As  the  frail  tenant  shaped  his  growing  shell, 

Before  thee  lies  revealed,  — 
Its  irised  ceiling  rent,  its  sunless  crypt  unsealed  £ 

Year  after  year  beheld  the  silent  toil 

That  spread  his  lustrous  coil ; 

Still,  as  the  spiral  grew, 
He  left  the  past  year's  dwelling  for  the  ne\v. 
Stole  with  soft  step  its  shining  archway  through, 

Built  up  its  idle  door, 
Stretched  in  its  last-found  home,  and  knew  the  old  no  more. 

Thanks  for  the  heavenly  message  brought  by  thee, 

Child  of  the  wandering  sea, 

Cast  from  her  lap,  forlorn  ! 
From  thy  dead  lips  a  clearer  note  is  born 
Than  ever  Triton  blew  with  wreathed  horn ! 

While  on  mine  ear  it  rings, 

Through  the  deep  caves  of   thought  I  hear  a  voice  that 
sings :  — 

Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my  soul, 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll  ! 

Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past ! 
Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last, 
Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast, 

Till  thou  at  length  art  free, 
Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life's  unresting  sea  f 
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I  WAKE  !  For  the  Sun  who  scatterd  into  flight 
The  Stars  before  him  from  the  Field  of  Night, 
Drives  Night  along  with  them  from  Heav'n,  and  strikes 
The  Sultdn's  Turret  with  a  Shaft  of  Light. 

II  Before  the  phantom  of  False  morning  died, 
Methought  a  Voice  within  the  Tavern  cried, 

"  When  all  the  Temple  is  prepared  within, 
Why  nods  the  drowsy  Worshipper  outside  ?  " 

in  And,  as  the  Cock  crew,  those  who  stood  before 
The  Tavern  shouted  —  "  Open  then  the  Door ! 

You  know  how  little  while  we  have  to  stay, 
And,  once  departed,  may  return  no  more." 

IV  Now  the  New  Year  reviving  old  Desires, 
The  thoughtful  Soul  to  Solitude  retires, 

Where  the  WHITE  HAND  OF  MOSES  on  the  Bough 
Puts  out,  and  Jesus  from  the  Ground  suspires. 

V  Iram  indeed  is  gone  with  all  his  Rose, 

And  Jamshyd's  Sev'n-ring'd  Cup  where  no  one  knows ; 

But  still  a  Ruby  kindles  in  the  Vine, 
And  many  a  Garden  by  the  Water  blows. 

vi  And  David's  lips  are  lockt;  but  in  divine 

High-piping  Pehlevf,  with  "  Wine  !  Wine  !  Wine  ! 

Red  Wine  !  "  —  the  Nightingale  cries  to  the  Rose 
That  sallow  cheek  of  her's  to  incarnadine. 

vn  Come,  fill  the  Cup,  and  in  the  fire  of  Spring 
Your  Winter-garment  of  Repentance  fling  : 

The  Bird  of  Time  has  but  a  little  way 
To  flutter  — and  the  Bird  is  on  the  Wing. 
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vin    Whether  at  Naishdpur  or  Babylon, 

Whether  the  Cup  with  sweet  or  bitter  run, 

The  Wine  of  Life  keeps  oozing  drop  by  drop, 
The  Leaves  of  Life  kec  p  falling  one  by  one. 

IX  Each  Morn  a  thousand  Roses  brings,  you  say ; 
Yes,  but  where  leaves  the  Rose  of  Yesterday  ? 

And  this  first  Summer  month  that  brings  the  Rose 
Shall  take  Jamshyd  and  Kaikobad  away. 

X  Well,  let  it  take  them  !     What  have  we  to  do 
With  Kaikobdd  the  Great,  or  Kaikhosni? 

Let  Zal  and  Rustum  bluster  as  they  will, 
Or  Hdtim  call  to  Supper  —  heed  not  you. 

XI  With  me  along  the  strip  of  Herbage  strown 
That  just  divides  the  desert  from  the  sown, 

Where  name  of  Slave  and  Sultan  is  forgot  — 
And  Peace  to  Mahmud  on  his  golden  Throne ! 

XII   A  Book  of  Verses  underneath  the  Bough, 

A  Jug  of  Wine,  a  Loaf  of  Bread  —  and  Thou 

Beside  me  singing  in-the  Wilderness  — 
Oh,  Wilderness  were  Paradise  enow  ! 

XIII    Some  for  the  Glories  of  This  World  ;  and  some 
Sigh  for  the  Prophet's  Paradise  to  come  ; 

Ah,  take  the  Cash,  and  let  the  Credit  go, 
Nor  heed  the  rumble  of  a  distant  Drum  ! 

xiv   Look  to  the  blowing  Rose  about  us  —  "  Lo, 
Laughing,"  she  says,  "  into  the  world  I  blow, 

At  once  the  silken  tassel  of  my  Purse 
Tear,  and  its  Treasure  on  the  Garden  throw." 

XV   And  those  who  husbanded  the  Golden  grain, 
And  those  who  flung  it  to  the  winds  like  Rain, 

Alike  to  no  such  aureate  Earth  are  turn'd 
As,  buried  once,  Men  want  dug  up  again. 

xvi   The  Worldly  Hope  men  set  their  Hearts  upon 
Turns  Ashes —  or  it  prospers  ;  and  anon, 

Like  Snow  upon  the  Desert's  dusty  Face, 
Lighting  a  little  hour  or  two  —  was  gone 
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xvn  Think,  in  this  batter'd  Caravanserai 

Whose  Portals  are  alternate  Night  and  Day, 

How  Sultcin  after  Sultan  with  his  Pomp 
Abode  his  destined  Hour,  and  went  his  way. 

xvm   They  say  the  Lion  and  the  Lizard  keep 

The  Courts  where  Jamshyd  gloried  and  drank  deep : 

And  Bahrein!,  that  great  Hunter — the  Wild  Ass 
Stamps  o'er  his  Head,  but  cannot  break  his  Sleep. 


'  XIX    I  sometimes  think  that  never  blows  so  red 

The  Rose  as  where  some  buried  Caesar  bled  ; 

That  every  Hyacinth  the  Garden  wears 
Dropt  in  her  Lap  from  some  once  lovely  Head. 

XX   And  this  reviving  Herb  whose  tender  Green 
Fledges  the  River-Lip  on  which  we  lean  — 
Ah,  lean  upon  it  lightly  I  for  who  knows 
From  what  once  lovely  Lip  it  springs  unseen  I 

xxi   Ah,  my  Beloved,  fill  the  Cup  that  clears 
TO-DAY  of  past  Regret  and  future  Fears  : 

To-morrow  ! — Why,  To-morrow  I  may  be 
Myself  with  Yesterday's  Sev'n  thousand  Years. 

xxn   For  some  we  loved,  the  loveliest  and  the  best 
That  from  his  Vintage  rolling  Time  hath  prest, 

Have  drunk  their  Cup  a  Round  or  two  before, 
And  one  by  one  crept  silently  to  rest. 

xxni   And  we,  that  now  make  merry  in  the  Room 

They  left,  and  Summer  dresses  in  new  bloom, 

Ourselves  must  we  beneath  the  Couch  of  Earth 
Descend  —  ourselves  to  make  a  Couch  — for  whom  ? 

xxiv   Ah,  make  the  most  of  what  we  yet  may  spend, 
Before  we  too  into  the  Dust  descend  ; 

Dust  into  Dust,  and  under  Dust,  to  lie, 
Sans  Wine,  saris  Song,  sans  Singer,  and  —  sans  End  \ 

xxv   Alike  for  those  who  for  TO-DAY  prepare, 

And  those  that  after  some  TO-MORROW  stare, 

A  Muezzin  from  the  Tower  of  Darkness  cries, 
"  Fools  I  your  Reward  is  neither  Here  nor  There." 
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xxvi   Why,  all  the  Saints  and  Sages  who  discussM 

Of  the  Two  Worlds  so  wisely  —  they  are  thrust 

Like  foolish  Prophets  forth  ;  their  Words  to  Scorn 
Are  scatter'd,  and  their  Mouths  are  stopt  with  Dust. 

XXVII    Myself  when  young  did  eagerly  frequent 

Doctor  and  Saint,  and  heard  great  argument 

About  it  and  about :  but  evermore 
Came  out  by  the  same  door  where  in  I  went. 

xxvin   With  them  the  seed  of  Wisdom  did  I  sow, 

And  with  mine  own  hand    Brought  to  make  it  grow  "9 

And  this  was  all  the  Harvest  that  I  reap'd — • 
"  I  came  like  Water,  and  like  Wind  I  go." 

xxix    Into  this  Universe,  and  Why  not  knowing 
Nor  Whence,  like  Water  willy-nilly  flowing; 

And  out  of  it,  as  Wind  along  the  Waste, 
I  know  not  Whither,  willy-nilly  blowing. 

xxx    What,  without  asking,  hither  hurried  Whence? 
And,  without  asking,  Whither  hurried  hence  ! 

Oh,  many  a  Cup  of  this  forbidden  Wine 
Must  drown  the  memory  of  that  insolence  ! 

xxxi   Up  from  Earth's  Centre  through  the  Seventh  Gate 
I  rose,  and  on  the  Throne  of  Saturn  sate, 

And  many  a  Knot  unravell'd  by  the  Road ; 
But  not  the  Master-knot  of  Human  Fate. 

XXXII    There  was  the  Door  to  which  I  found  no  Key ; 

There  was  the  Veil  through  which  I  might  not  see : 

Some  little  talk  awhile  of  ME  and  THEE 
There  was  —  and  then  no  more  of  THEE  and  ME. 

KXXIII    Earth  could  not  answer;  nor  the  Seas  that  mourn 
In  flowing  Purple,  of  their  Lord  forlorn  ; 

Nor  rolling  Heaven,  with  all  his  Signs  reveal'd 
And  hidden  by  the  sleeve  of  Night  and  Morn. 

XXXiv   Then  of  the  THEE  IN  ME  who  works  behind 
The  Veil,  I  lifted  up  my  hands  to  find 

A  Lamp  amid  the  Darkness  ;  and  I  heard, 
As    fro^i   Without — "THE    ME    WITHIN   THEE 
BLIND!" 
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xxxv   Then  to  the  Lip  of  this  poor  earthen  Urn 
I  lean'd,  the  Secret  of  my  Life  to  learn  : 

And  Lip  to  Lip  it  murmur'd  —  "  While  you  live, 
Drink  !  —  for,  once  dead,  you  never  shall  return." 

xxxvi    I  think  the  Vessel,  that  with  fugitive 
Articulation  answer'd,  once  did  live, 

And  drink  ;  and  Ah  !  the  passive  Lip  I  kiss'd, 
How  many  Kisses  might  it  take  —  and  give ! 

xxxvn   For  I  remember  stopping  by  the  way 

To  watch  a  Pott  r  thumping  his  wet  Clay  : 

And  with  its  all-obliterated  Tongue 
It  murmur'd  —  "  Gently,  Brother,  gently,  pray  !  " 

xxxvin   And  has  not  such  a  Story  from  of  Old 

Down  Man's  successive  generations  roll'd 

Of  such  a  clod  of  saturated  Earth 
Cast  by  the  Maker  into  Human  mould  ? 

xxxix   And  not  a  drop  that  from  our  Cups  we  throw 
For  Earth  to  drink  of,  but  may  steal  below 

To  quench  the  fire  of  Anguish  in  some  Eye 
There  hidden  —  far  beneath,  and  long  ago. 

XL   As  then  the  Tulip  for  her  morning  sup 

Of  Heav'nly  Vintage  from  the  soil  looks  up, 

Do  you  devoutly  do  the  like,  till  Heav'n 
To  Earth  invert  you  —  like  an  empty  Cup. 

XLI   Perplext  no  more  with  Human  or  Divine, 
To-morrow's  tangle  to  the  winds  resign, 
And  lose  your  fingers  in  the  tresses  of 
The  Cypress-slender  Minister  of  Wine. 

XLII    And  if  the  Wine  you  drink,  the  Lip  you  press, 
End  in  what  All  begins  and  ends  in  —  Yes ; 

Think  then  you  are  TO-DAY  what  YESTERDAY 
You  were  —  TO-MORROW  you  sh  ail-not  be  less. 

XLIII    So  when  the  Angel  of  the  darker  Drink 
At  last  shall  find  you  by  the  river-brink, 

And,  offering  his  Cup,  invite  your  Soul 
Forth  to  your  Lips  to  quaff  —  you  shall  not  shrink. 
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XLiv   Why,  if  the  Soul  can  fling  the  Dust  aside, 
And  naked  on  the  Air  of  Heaven  ride, 

Were  't  not  a  Shame  — were  't  not  a  Shame  for  him 
In  this  clay  carcase  crippled  to  abide  ? 

XLV   'T  is  but  a  Tent  where  takes  his  one  day's  rest 
A  Sultdn  to  the  realm  of  Death  addrest ; 
The  Sultdn  rises,  and  the  dark  Ferrdsh 
Strikes,  and  prepares  it  for  another  Guest. 

XLVI    And  fear  not  lest  Existence  closing  your 

Account,  and  mine,  should  know  the  like  no  more; 

The  Eternal  Said  from  that  Bowl  has  pour'd 
Millions  of  Bubbles  like  us,  and  will  pour. 

XLVII    When  You  and  I  behind  the  Veil  are  past, 

Oh,  but  the  long,  long  while  the  World  shall  last, 

Which  of  our  Coming  and  Departure  heeds 
As  the  Sea's  self  should  heed  a  pebble-cast. 

XLVIII    A  Moment's  Halt  —  a  momentary  taste 

Of  BEING  from  the  Well  amid  the  Waste  — 

And  Lo  !  —  the  phantom  Caravan  has  reach'd 
The  NOTHING  it  set  out  from  —  Oh,  make  haste ! 

XLIX    Would  you  that  spangle  of  Existence  sp^id 

About  THE  SECRET  —  quick  about  it,  Friend  ! 

A  Hair  perhaps  divides  the  False  and  True  — 
And  upon  what,  prithee,  does  life  depend  ? 

L    A  Hair  perhaps  divides  the  False  and  True ; 
Yes  ;  and  a  single  Alif  were  the  clue  — 

Could  you  but  find  it  —  to  the  Treasure-house, 
And  peradventure  to  THE  MASTER  too  ; 

LI    Whose  secret  Presence,  through  Creation's  veins 
Running  Quicksilver-like  eludes  your  pains  ; 

Taking  all  shapes  from  Mali  to  Ma"hi ;  and 
They  change  and  perish  all  —  but  He  remains; 

Lil   A  moment  guess'd  —  then  back  behind  the  Fold 
Immerst  of  Darkness  round  the  Drama  roll'd 

Which,  for  the  Pastime  of  Eternity, 
1-^  doth  Himself  contrive,  enact,  behold- 
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LIII    But  if  in  vain,  down  on  the  stubborn  floor 

Of  Earth,  and  up  to  Heav'n's  unopening  Door, 

You  gaze  TO-DAY,  while  You  are  You  —  how  then 
TO-MORROW,  when  You  shall  be  You  no  more? 

Liv   Waste  not  your  Hour,  nor  in  the  vain  pursuit 
Of  This  and  That  endeavour  and  dispute  : 
Better  be  jocund  with  the  fruitful  Grape 
Than  sadden  after  none,  or  bitter,  Fruit. 

LV    You  know,  my  Friends,  with  what  a  brave  Carouse 
I  made  a  Second  Marriage  in  my  house; 

Divorced  old  barren  Reason  from  my  Bed, 
And  took  the  Daughter  of  the  Vine  to  Spouse. 

LVI   For  "  Is  "  and  "  IS-NOT  "  though  with  Rule  and  Line. 
And  "  UP-AND-DOWN  "  by  Logic  I  define, 
Of  all  that  one  should  care  to  fathom,  I 
Was  never  deep  in  anything  but  —  Wine. 

LVII    Ah,  but  my  Computations,  People  say, 

Reduced  the  Year  to  better  reckoning  ?  —  Nay, 

'T  was  only  striking  from  the  Calendar 
Unborn  To-morrow  and  dead  Yesterday. 

LVIII   And  lately,  by  the  Tavern  Door  agape, 

Came  shining  through  the  Dusk  an  Angel  Shape 

Bearing  a  Vessel  on  his  Shoulder;  and 
He  bid  me  taste  of  it ;  and  't  was  —  the  Grape  ! 

Lix   The  Grape  that  can  with  Logic  absolute 

The  Two-and-Seventy  jarring  Sects  confute : 

The  sovereign  Alchemist  that  in  a  trice 
Life's  leaden  metal  into  Gold  transmute  : 

LX   The  mighty  Mahmud,  Allah-breathing  Lord, 
That  all  the  misbelieving  and  black  Horde 

Of  Fears  and  Sorrows  that  infest  the  Soul 
Scatters  before  him  with  his  whirlwind  Sword. 

LXr   Why,  be  this  Juice  the  growth  of  God,  who  dare 
Blaspheme  the  twisted  tendril  as  a  Snare? 

A  Blessing,  we  should  use  it,  should  we  not? 
And  if  a  Curse  —  why,  then,  Who  set  it  there  ? 
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LXII    I  must  abjure  the  Balm  of  Life,  I  must, 

Scared  by  some  After-reckoning  ta'en  on  trust, 

Or  lured  with  Hope  of  some  Diviner  Drink, 
To  fill  the  Cup  —  when  crumbled  into  Dust ! 

LXIII   Oh  threats  of  Hell  and  Hopes  of  Paradise  ! 

One  thing  at  least  is  certain —  This  Life  flies ; 

One  thing  is  certain  and  the  rest  is  Lies  ; 
The  Flower  that  once  has  blown  for  ever  dies. 

LXIV    Strange,  is  it  not?  that  of  the  myriads  who 

Before  us  pass'd  the  door  of  Darkness  through, 

Not  one  returns  to  tell  us  of  the  Road, 
Which  to  discover  we  must  travel  too. 

LXV   The  Revelations  of  Devout  and  Learn'd 

Who  rose  before  us,  and  as  Prophets  burn'd, 

Are  all  but  Stories,  which,  awoke  from  Sleep 
They  told  their  comrades,  and  to  Sleep  return'd. 

LXVI    I  sent  my  Soul  through  the  Invisible, 
Some  letter  of  that  After-life  to  spell : 

And  by  and  by  my  Soul  return'd  to  me, 
And  answer'd,  "  I  Myself  am  Heav'n  and  Hell"  : 

LXVII   Hea/n  but  the  Vision  of  fulfill'd  Desire, 
And  Hell  the  Shadow  from  a  Soul  on  fire, 

Cast  on  the  Darkness  into  which  Ourselves, 
So  late  emerged  from,  shall  so  soon  expire. 

LXVIII  We  are  no  other  than  a  moving  row 

Of  Magic  Shadow-shapes  that  come  and  go 

Round  with  the  Sun-illumined  Lantern  held 
In  Midnight  by  the  Master  of  the  Show; 

LXIX    But  helpless  Pieces  of  the  Game  He  plays 

Upon  this  Chequer-board  of  Nights  and  Days; 

Hither  and  thither  moves,  and  checks,  and  slays, 
And  one  by  one  back  in  the  Closet  lays. 

LXX   The  Ball  no  question  makes  of  Ayes  and  Noes, 
But  Here  or  There  as  strikes  the  Player  goes ; 
And  He  that  toss'd  you  down  into  the  Field, 
He  knows  about  it  all  —  HE  knows  —  HE  knows! 
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LXXI   The  Moving  Finger  writes  ;  and,  having  writ, 
Moves  on :  nor  all  your  Piety  nor  Wit 

Shall  lure  it  back  to  cancel  half  a  Line, 
Nor  all  your  Tears  wash  out  a  Word  of  it. 

LXXii  And  that  inverted  Bowl  they  call  the  Sky, 

Whereunder  crawling  coop'd  we  live  and  die, 

Lift  not  your  hands  to  //  for  help  —  for  It 
As  impotently  moves  as  you  or  I. 

LXXin   With    Earth's    first  Clay  They  did  the    Last   Man 

knead, 
And  there  of  the  Last  Harvest  sow'd  the  Seed  : 

And  the  first  Morning  of  Creation  wrote 
What  the  Last  Dawn  of  Reckoning  shall  read. 

LXXIV   YESTERDAY  This  Day's  Madness  did  prepare  ; 
To-MoRROw's  Silence,  Triumph,  or  Despair  : 

Drink !  for  you  know  not  whence  you  came,  nor 

why : 
Drink  !  for  you  know  not  why  you  go,  nor  where. 

LXXV    I  tell  you  this  —  When,  started  from  the  Goal, 
Over  the  flaming  shoulders  of  the  Ford 

Of  Heav'n,  Parwfn  and  Mushtan  they  flungv 
In  my  predestined  Plot  of  Dust  and  Soul 

LXXVI   The  Vine  had  struck  a  fibre  ;  which  about 
If  clings  my  Being  —  let  the  Dervish  flout ; 

Of  my  Base  metal  may  be  filed  a  Key 
That  shall  unlock  the  Door  he  howls  without. 

LXXVII   And  this  I  know  :  whether  the  one  True  Light 
Kindle  to  Love,  or  Wrath-consume  me  quite, 
One  Flash  of  It  within  the  Tavern  caught 
Better  than  in  the  Temple  lost  outright. 

LXXVIII   What !  out  of  senseless  Nothing  to  provoke 
A  conscious  Something  to  resent  the  yoke 

Of  unpermitted  Pleasure,  under  pain 
Of  Everlasting  Penalties,  if  broke ! 

LXXIX   What!  from  his  helpless  Creature  be  repaid 

Pure  Gold  for  what  he  lent  him  dross-allay'd  — 

Sue  for  a  Debt  we  never  did  contract, 
And  cannot  answer  —  Oh,  the  sorry  trade  ! 
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LXXX    Oh  Thou,  who  didst  with  pitfall  and  with  gin 
Beset  the  Road  I  was  to  wander  in, 

Thou  wilt  not  with  Predestined  Evil  round 
Enmesh,  and  then  impute  my  Fall  to  Sin  ! 

LXXXI   Oh  Thou,  who  Man  of  baser  Earth  didst  make, 
And  ev'n  with  Paradise  devise  the  Snake  : 

For  all  the  Sin  wherewith  the  Face  of  Man 
Is  blacken'd  —  Man's  forgiveness  give  —  and  take  I 


As  under  cover  of  departing  Day 
Slunk  hunger-stricken  Ramaza"n  away, 

Once  more  within  the  Potter's  house  alone 
I  stood,  surrounded  by  the  Shapes  of  Clay. 

LXXXIII   Shapes  of  all  Sorts  and  Sizes,  great  and  small, 
That  stood  along  the  floor  and  by  the  wall ; 

And  some  loquacious  Vessels  were ;  and  some 
Listen'd,  perhaps,  but  never  talk'd  at  all. 

LXXXIV   Said  one  among  them  —  **  Surely  not  in  vain 
My  substance  of  the  common  Earth  was  ta'en 

And  to  this  Figure  moulded,  to  be  broke, 
Or  trampled  back  to  shapeless  Earth  again." 

LXXXV  Then  said  a  Second  —  "  Ne'er  a  peevish  Boy 

Would  break  the  Bowl  from  which  he  drank  in  joy; 

And  He  that  with  his  hand  the  Vessel  made 
Will  surely  not  in  after  Wrath  destroy." 

LXXXVI   After  a  momentary  silence  spake 

Some  Vessel  of  a  more  ungainly  Make  ; 

"  They  sneer  at  me  for  leaning  all  awry  : 
What !  did  the  Hand  then  of  the  Potter  shake  ?  " 

LXXXVII    Whereat  some  one  of  the  loquacious  Lot  — 
I  think  a  Sufi  pipkin  —  waxing  hot  — 

"  All  this  of  Pot  and  Potter  —  Tell  me  then, 
Who  is  the  Potter,  pray,  and  who  the  Pot  ?  " 

I  xxxvni  "  Why,"  said  another,  "  Some  there  are  who  tell 
Of  one  who  threatens  he  will  toss  to  Hell 

The  luckless  Pots  he  marr'd  in  making —  Pish  ! 
He  's  a  Good  Fellow,  and  't  will  all  be  well." 

si 
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LXXXIX   "  Well,"  murmur'd  one,  "  Let  whoso  make  or  buy, 
My  Clay  with  long  Oblivion  is  gone  dry: 
But  fill  me  with  the  old  familiar  Juice, 
Methinks  I  might  recover  by  and  by." 

XC   So  while  the  Vessels  one  by  one  were  speaking, 
The  little  Moon  look'd  in  that  all  were  seeking ; 
And   then  they  jogg'd  each  other,  44  Brother! 

Brother  ! 
Now  for  the  Porter's  shoulder-knot  a-creaking  !  " 


XCI   Ah,  with  the  Grape  my  fading  Life  provide, 
And  wash  the  Body  whence  the  Life  has  died, 

And  lay  me,  shrouded  in  the  living  Leaf, 
By  some  not  unfrequented  Garden-side. 

XCii   That  ev'n  my  buried  Ashes  such  a  snare 
Of  Vintage  shall  fling  up  into  the  Air 

As  not  a  True-believer  passing  by 
But  shall  be  overtaken  unaware. 

XCin    Indeed  the  Idols  I  have  loved  so  long 

Have  done  my  credit  in  this  World  much  wrong. 

Have  drown'd  my  Glory  in  a  shallow  Cup, 
And  sold  my  Reputation  for  a  Song. 

XCiv   Indeed,  indeed,  Repentance  oft  before 

I  swore  —  but  was  I  sober  when  I  swore  ? 

And  then  and  then  came  Spring,  and   Rose- 

in -hand 
My  thread-bare  Penitence  apieces  tore. 

XCV   And  much  as  Wine  has  play'd  the  Infidel, 

And  robb'd  me  of  my  Robe  of  Honour  —  Well, 

I  wonder  often  what  the  Vintners  buy 
One-half  so  precious  as  the  stuff  they  sell. 

XCVI   Yet  Ah,  that  Spring  should  vanish  with  the  Rose! 
That   Youth's   sweet-scented   manuscript  should 

close  ! 

The  Nightingale  that  in  the  branches  sang, 
Ah  whence,  and  whither  flown  again,  who  knows  ! 
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xcvn    Would  but  the  Desert  of  the  Fountain  yield 
One  glimpse  —  if  dimly,  yet  indeed,  reveal'd, 

To  which  the  fainting  Traveller  might  spring, 
As  springs  the  trampled  herbage  of  the  field  ! 

xcvui    Would  but  some  winged  Angel  ere  too  late 
Arrest  the  yet  unfolded  Roll  of  Fate, 

And  make  the  stern  Recorder  otherwise 
Enregister,  or  quite  obliterate  ! 

XCix   Ah  Love  !  could  you  and  I  with  Him  conspire 
To  grasp  this  sorry  Scheme  of  Things  entire, 
Would  not  we  shatter  it  to  bits  —  and  then 
Re-mould  it  nearer  to  the  Heart's  Desire  ! 


C   Yon  rising  Moon  that  looks  for  us  again  — 
How  oft  hereafter  will  she  wax  and  wane  ; 

How  oft  hereafter  rising  look  for  us 
Through  this  same  Garden  —  and  for  one  in  vain  ! 

Cl   And  when  like  her,  oh  Sa"ki,  you  shall  pass 
Among  the  Guests  Star-scatter'd  on  the  Grass, 

And  in  your  joyous  errand  reach  the  spot 
Where  I  made  One—  turn  down  an  empty  Glass  ! 

TAMAM. 


JULIA    WARD  HOWE 

(1819-  ) 

BATTLE-HYMN    OF   THE   REPUBLIC 

MINE  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord: 
He  is  trampling  out  the  vintage  where  the  grapes  of  wrath 

are  stored ; 
He  hath  loosed  the  fateful  lightning  of  His  terrible  swift 

sword : 

His  truth  is  marching  on. 
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I  have  seen  Him  in  the  watch-fires  of  a  hundred  circling 

camps  ; 
They  have  builded  Him  an  altar  in  the  evening  dews  and 

damps  ; 
I  can  read  His  righteous  sentence  by  the  dim  and  flaring 

lamps. 

His  day  is  marching  on. 

I  have  read  a  fiery  gospel,  writ  in  burnish 'd  rows  of  steel: 
"  As  ye  deal  with  my  contemners,  so  with  you  my  grace  shall 

deal; 
Let  the  Hero,  born  of  woman,  crush  the  serpent  with  his 

heel, 
Since  God  is  marching  on." 

He  has   sounded  forth  the  trumpet  that  shall   never  cal 

retreat  ; 

He  is  sifting  out  the  hearts  of  men  before  His  judgment-seat : 
Oh  !  be  swift,  my  soul,  to  answer  Him.'  be  jubilant,  my  feet ! 
Our  God  is  marching  on. 

In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Christ  was  born  across  the  sea, 
With  a  glory  in  His  bosom  that  transfigures  you  and  me  : 
As  He  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to  make  men  free, 
While  God  is  marching  on. 


MARY  ANN  EVANS  (LEWES)  CROSS 

(GEORGE    ELIOT) 

(1819-1880) 

OH,    MAY   I   JOIN   THE   CHOIR   INVISIBLE 

Longum  illud  tempus,  quum  non  ero,  magis  me  movet,  quam  hoc  exiguum.  - 
Cicero,  ad  Att.,  zu.  18. 

OH,  may  I  join  the  choir  invisible 

Of  those  immortal  dead  who  live  again 

In  minds  made  better  by  their  presence  :  live 

In  pulses  stirr'd  to  generosity, 

In  deeds  of  daring  rectitude,  in  scorn 

For  miserable  aims  that  end  with  self, 
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In  thoughts  sublime  that  pierce  the  night  like  stars, 
And  with  their  mild  persistence  urge  man's  search 
To  vaster  issues. 

So  to  live  is  heaven  : 
To  make  undying  music  in  the  world, 
Breathing  as  beauteous  order  that  controls 
With  growing  sway  the  growing  life  of  man. 
So  we  inherit  that  sweet  purity 
For  which  we  struggled,  fail'd,  and  agonized 
With  widening  retrospect  that  bred  despair. 
Rebellious  flesh  that  would  not  be  subdued, 
A  vicious  parent  shaming  still  its  child,  — 
Poor  anxious  penitence,  — is  quick  dissolved; 
Its  discords,  quench'd  by  meeting  harmonies, 
Die  in  the  large  and  charitable  air; 
And  all  our  rarer,  better,  truer  self, 
That  sobb'd  religiously  in  yearning  song, 
That  watch'd  to  ease  the  burthen  of  the  world, 
Laboriously  tracing  what  must  be, 
And  what  may  yet  be  better,  —  saw  within 
A  worthier  image  for  the  sanctuary, 
And  shaped  it  forth  before  the  multitude, 
Divinely  human,  raising  worship  so 
To  higher  reverence  more  mix'd  with  love,  — • 
That  better  self  shall  live  till  human  Time 
Shall  fold  its  eyelids,  and  the  human  sky 
Be  gather'd  like  a  scroll  within  the  tomb 
Unread  forever. 

This  is  life  to  come, 

Which  martyr'd  men  have  made  more  glorious 
For  us  who  strive  to  follow.     May  I  reach 

That  purest  heaven ;  be  to  other  souls 
The  cup  of  strength  in  some  great  agony, 
Enkindle  generous  ardour;  feed  pure  love  ; 
Beget  the  smiles  that  have  no  cruelty, 

Be  the  sweet  presence  of  a  good  diffused, 
And  in  diffusion  ever  more  intense ! 
So  shall  I  join  the  choir  invisible 
Whose  music  is  the  gladness  of  the  world. 
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CHARLES    KINGSLEY 

(1819-1875) 

THE    SANDS    OF    DEE 

"  O  MARY,  go  and  call  the  cattle  home, 
And  call  the  cattle  home, 
And  call  the  cattle  home 
Across  the  sands  of  Dee  !  " 
The  western  wind  was  wild  and  clank  wi'  foam, 
And  all  alone  went  she. 

The  western  tide  crept  up  along  the  sand, 
And  o'er  and  o'er  the  sand, 
And  round  and  round  the  sand, 
As  far  as  eye  could  see : 

The  rolling  mist  came  down  and  hid  the  land  — 
And  never  home  came  she. 

"  Oh  !  is  it  weed,  or  fish,  or  floating  hair  — 
A  tress  o'  golden  hair, 
A  drowned  maiden's  hair 
Above  the  nets  at  sea? 
Was  never  salmon  yet  that  shone  so  fair 
Among  the  stakes  on  Dee." 

They  row'd  her  in  across  the  rolling  foam, 
The  cruel  crawling  foam, 
The  cruel  hungry  foam, 
To  her  grave  beside  the  sea  : 

But  still  the  boatmen  hear  her  call  the  cattle  home 
Across  the  sands  of  Dee ! 

THE    THREE    FISHERS 

THREE  fishers  went  sailing  out  into  the  West, 
Out  into  the  West  as  the  sun  went  down  ; 

Each  thought  on  the  woman  who  loved  him  the  best ; 
And  the  children  stood  watching  them  out  of  the  town ; 

For  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep, 

And  there  's  little  to  earn,  and  many  to  keep, 
Though  the  harbour  bar  be  moaning. 
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Three  wives  sat  up  in  the  light-house  tower, 

And  they  trimm'd  the  lamps  as  the  sun  went  down  ; 

They  look'd  at  the  squall,  and  they  look'd  at  the  shower, 
And  the  night  rack  came  rolling  up  ragged  and  brown  ! 

But  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep, 

Though  storms  be  sudden,  and  waters  deep, 
And  the  harbour  bar  be  moaning. 

Three  corpses  lay  out  on  the  shining  sands 
In  the  morning  gleam  as  the  tide  went  down, 

And  the  women  are  weeping  and  wringing  their  hands 
For  those  who  will  never  come  back  to  the  town ; 

For  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep, 

And  the  sooner  it's  over,  the  sooner  to  sleep  — 
And  good-bye  to  the  bar  and  its  moaning. 


JAMES    RUSSELL    LOWELL 

(1819-1891) 

IN    THE    TWILIGHT 

MEN  say  the  sullen  instrument 
That,  from  the  Master's  bow, 
With  pangs  of  joy  or  woe, 
Feels  music's  soul  through  every  fibre  sent, 

Whispers  the  ravished  strings 
More  than  lie  knew  or  meant ; 

Old  summers  in  its  memory  glow; 
The  secrets  of  the  wind  it  sings ; 
It  hears  the  April-loosened  springs ; 
And  mixes  with  its  mood 
All  it  dreamed  when  it  stood 
In  the  murmurous  pine- wood, 
Long  ago ! 

The  magical  moonlight  then 

Steeped  every  bough  and  cone ; 

The  roar  of  the  brook  in  the  glen 

Came  dim  from  the  distance  blown; 
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The  wind  through  its  glooms  sang  low, 
And  it  swayed  to  and  fro 
With  delight  as  it  stood 
In  the  wonderful  wood, 
Long  ago ! 

O  my  life,  have  we  not  had  seasons 

That  only  said,  Live  and  rejoice  ? 
That  asked  not  for  causes  and  reasons, 
But  made  us  all  feeling  and  voice  ? 
When  we  went  with  the  winds  in  their  blowing,    • 

When  Nature  and  we  were  peers, 
And  we  seemed  to  share  in  the  flowing 
Of  the  inexhaustible  years  ? 
Have  we  not  from  the  earth  drawn  juices 
Too  fine  for  earth's  sordid  uses? 
Have  I  heard,  have  I  seen 

All  I  feel,  all  I  know  ? 
Doth  my  heart  overween  ? 
Or  could  it  have  been 
Long  ago  ? 

Sometimes  a  breath  floats  by  me, 

An  odor  from  Dreamland  sent, 
That  makes  the  ghost  seem  nigh  me 

Of  a  splendor  that  came  and  went, 
Of  a  life  lived  somewhere,  I  know  not 

In  what  diviner  sphere, 
Of  memories  that  stay  not  and  go  not, 

Like  music  heard  once  by  an  ear 
That  cannot  forget  or  reclaim  it : 
A  something  so  shy,  it  would  shame  it 

To  make  it  a  show ; 
A  something  too  vague,  could  I  name  it, 

For  others  to  know ; 
As  if  I  had  lived  it  or  dreamed  it, 
As  if  I  had  acted  or  schemed  it, 
Long  ago ! 

And  yet,  could  I  live  it  over, 

This  life  that  stirs  in  my  brain, 
Could  I  be  both  maiden  and  lover, 
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Moon  and  tide,  bee  and  clover, 

As  I  seem  to  have  been,  once  again, 
Could  I  but  speak  it  and  show  it, 

This  pleasure  more  sharp  than  pain, 

That  baffles  and  lures  me  so,  — 
The  world  should  once  more  have  a  poet, 
Such  as  it  had 
In  the  ages  glad, 

Long  ago ! 


THE    FIRST   SNOW-FALL 

THE  snow  had  begun  in  the  gloaming, 

And  busily  all  the  night 
Had  been  heaping  field  and  highway 

With  a  silence  deep  and  white. 

Every  pine  and  fir  and  hemlock 
Wore  ermine  too  dear  for  an  earl, 

And  the  poorest  twig  on  the  elm-tree 
Was  ridged  inch  deep  with  pearl. 

From  sheds  new-roofed  with  Carrara 
Came  Chanticleer's  muffled  crow, 

The  stiff  rails  softened  to  swan's-down, 
And  still  fluttered  down  the  snow. 

I  stood  and  watched  by  the  window 
The  noiseless  work  of  the  sky, 

And  the  sudden  flurries  of  snow-birds, 
Like  brown  leaves  whirling  by. 

I  thought  of  a  mound  in  sweet  Auburn 
Where  a  little  headstone  stood  ; 

How  the  flakes  were  folding  it  gently, 
As  did  robins  the  babes  in  the  wood. 

Up  spoke  our  own  little  Mabel, 

Saying,  "  Father,  who  makes  it  snow?" 
And  I  told  of  the  good  All-father 

Who  cares  for  us  here  below. 
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Again  I  looked  at  the  snow-fall, 
And  thought  of  the  leaden  sky 

That  arched  o'er  our  first  great  sorrow, 
When  that  mound  was  heaped  so  high. 

I  remembered  the  gradual  patience 
That  fell  from  that  cloud  like  snow, 

Flake  by  flake,  healing  and  hiding 
The  scar  that  renewed  our  woe. 

And  again  to  the  child  I  whispered, 
"  The  snow  that  husheth  all, 

Darling,  the  merciful  Father 
Alone  can  make  it  fall!" 

Then,  with  eyes  that  saw  not,  I  kissed  her; 

And  she,  kissing  back,  could  not  know 
That  my  kiss  was  given  to  her  sister, 

Folded  close  under  deepening  snow. 


AUF   WIEDERSEHEN 

SUMMER 

THE  little  gate  was  reached  at  last, 
Half  hid  in  lilacs  down  the  lane; 
She  pushed  it  wide,  and,  as  she  past, 
A  wistful  look  she  backward  cast, 
And  said,  —  "  Auf  iviedersehen  /" 

With  hand  on  latch,  a  vision  white 

Lingered  reluctant,  and  again 
Half  doubting  if  she  did  aright, 
Soft  as  the  dews  that  fell  that  night, 
She  said,  —  "  Auf  wiedersehen  ! " 

The  lamp's  clear  gleam  flits  up  the  stair; 

I  linger  in  delicious  pain; 
Ah,  in  that  chamber,  whose  rich  air 
To  breathe  in  thought  I  scarcely  dare, 

Thinks  she,  —  "  Auf  wiedersehen  /  " 

'T  is  thirteen  years  ;  once  more  I  press 
The  turf  that  silences  the  lane; 
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I  hear  the  rustle  of  her  dress, 
I  smell  the  lilacs,  and  —  ah,  yes, 
I  hear,  —  "  A  itf  iviedersehen  !  " 

Sweet  piece  of  bashful  maiden  art! 

The  English  words  had  seemed  too  fain, 
But  these  —  they  drew  us  heart  to  heart, 
Yet  held  us  tenderly  apart; 

She  said,  "  A uf  wiedersehen  !  " 


PRELUDE   TO    PART    FIRST   OF    "THE   VISION 
OF   SIR   LAUNFAL" 

OVER  his  keys  the  musing  organist, 

Beginning  doubtfully  and  far  away, 
First  lets  his  fingers  wander  as  they  list, 

And  builds  a  bridge  from  Dreamland  for  his  lay: 
Then,  as  the  touch  of  his  loved  instrument 

Gives  hope  and  fervor,  nearer  draws  his  theme, 
First  guessed  by  faint  auroral  flushes  sent 

Along  the  wavering  vista  of  his  dream. 


Not  only  around  our  infancy 
Doth  heaven  with  all  its  splendors  lie  j 
Daily,  with  souls  that  cringe  and  plot, 
We  Sinais  climb  and  know  it  not. 

Over  our  manhood  bend  the  skies ; 

Against  our  fallen  and  traitor  lives 
The  great  winds  utter  prophecies  ; 

With  our  faint  hearts  the  mountain  strives; 
Its  arms  outstretched,  the  Druid  wood 

Waits  with  its  benedicite  ; 
And  to  our  age's  drowsy  blood 

Still  shouts  the  inspiring  sea. 

Earth  gets  its  price  for  what  Earth  gives  us; 

The  beggar  is  taxed  for  a  corner  to  die  in, 
The  priest  hath  his  fee  who  comes  and  shrives  us, 

We  bargain  for  the  graves  we  lie  in  ; 
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At  the  Devil's  booth  are  all  things  sold, 
Each  ounce  of  dross  costs  its  ounce  of  gold ; 

For  a  cap  and  bells  our  lives  we  pay, 
Bubbles  we  buy  with  a  whole  soul's  tasking: 

'T  is  heaven  alone  that  is  given  away, 
'T  is  only  God  may  be  had  for  the  asking ; 
No  price  is  set  on  the  lavish  summer; 
June  may  be  had  by  the  poorest  comer. 

And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June  ? 

Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days  ; 
Then  Heaven  tries  earth  if  it  be  in  tune, 

And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays ; 
Whether  we  look,  or  whether  we  listen,' 
We  hear  life  murmur,  or  see  it  glisten ; 
Every  clod  feels  a  stir  of  might, 

An  instinct  within  it  that  reaches  and  towers, 
And,  groping  blindly  above  it  for  light, 

Climbs  to  a  soul  in  grass  and  flowers ; 
The  flush  of  life  may  well  be  seen 

Thrilling  back  over  hills  and  valleys  ; 

The  cowslip  startles  in  meadows  green, 

The  buttercup  catches  the  sun  in  its  chalice, 
And  there  's  never  a  leaf  nor  a  blade  too  mean 

To  be  some  happy  creature's  palace ; 
The  little  bird  sits  at  his  door  in  the  sun, 

Atilt  like  a  blossom  among  the  leaves, 
And  lets  his  illumined  being  o'errun 

With  the  deluge  of  summer  it  receives  ; 
His  mate  feels  the  eggs  beneath  her  wings, 
And  the  heart  in  her  dumb  breast  flutters  and  sings  f 
He  sings  to  the  wide  world,  and  she  to  her  nest,  — • 
In  the  nice  ear  of  Nature  which  song  is  the  best? 

Now  is  the  high-tide  of  the  year, 

And  whatever  of  life  hath  ebbed  away 
Comes  flooding  back  with  a  ripply  cheer, 

Into  every  bare  inlet  and  creek  and  bay; 
Now  the  heart  is  so  full  that  a  drop  overfills  it, 
We  are  happy  now  because  God  wills  it; 
No  matter  how  barren  the  past  may  have  been, 
'T  is  enough  for  us  now  that  the  leaves  are  green ; 
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We  sit  in  the  warm  shade  and  feel  right  well 
How  the  sap  creeps  up  and  the  blossoms  swell ; 
We  may  shut  our  eyes,  but  we  cannot  help  knowing 
That  skies  are  clear  and  grass  is  growing; 
The  breeze  comes  whispering  in  our  ear, 
That  dandelions  are  blossoming  near, 

That  maize  has  sprouted,  that  streams  are  flowing, 
That  the  river  is  bluer  than  the  sky, 
That  the  robin  is  plastering  his  house  hard  by; 
And  if  the  breeze  kept  the  good  news  back, 
For  other  couriers  we  should  not  lack  ; 

We  could  guess  it  all  by  yon  heifer's  lowing,  — 
And  hark  !  how  clear,  bold  chanticleer, 
Warmed  with  the  new  wine  of  the  year, 

Tells  all  in  his  lusty  crowing  ! 

Joy  comes,  grief  goes,  we  know  not  how ; 
Everything  is  happy  now, 

Everything  is  upward  striving; 
'T  is  as  easy  now  for  the  heart  to  be  true 
As  for  grass  to  be  green  or  skies  to  be  blue,  — 

*T  is  the  natural  way  of  living  : 
Who  knows  whither  the  clouds  have  fled  ? 

In  the  unscarred  heaven  they  leave  no  wake; 
And  the  eyes  forget  the  tears  they  have  shed, 

The  heart  forgets  its  sorrow  and  ache ; 
The  soul  partakes  the  season's  youth, 

And  the  sulphurous  rifts  of  passion  and  woe 
Lie  deep  'neath  a  silence  pure  and  smooth, 

Like  burnt-out  craters  healed  with  snow. 
What  wonder  if  Sir  Launfal  now 
Remembered  the  keeping  of  his  vow? 


ARTHUR    HUGH    CLOUGH 

(1819-1861) 

QUA   CURSUM    VENTUS 

As  ships,  becalm'd  at  eve,  that  lay 
With  canvas  drooping,  side  by  side, 
Two  towers  of  sail  at  dawn  of  day 
Are  scarce  long  leagues  apart  descried ; 
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When  fell  the  night,  upsprung  the  breeze, 
And  all  the  darkling  hours  they  plied, 
Nor  dreamt  but  each  the  self-same  seas 
By  each  was  cleaving,  side  by  side  : 

E'en  so  —  but  why  the  tale  reveal 
Of  those  whom,  year  by  year  unchanged, 
Brief  absence  join'd  anew  to  feel, 
Astounded,  soul  from  soul  estranged  ? 

At  dead  of  night  their  sails  were  fill'd, 
And  onward  each  rejoicing  steer'd  : 
Ah,  neither  blame,  for  neither  will'd, 
Or  wist,  what  first  with  dawii  a'ppear'd  ! 

To  veer,  how  vain !     On,  onward  strain, 
Brave  barks  !     In  light,  in  darkness  too, 
Through  winds  and  tides  one  compass  guides, 
To  that,  and  your  own  selves,  be  true. 

But  O  blithe  breeze,  and  O  great  seas, 
Though  ne'er,  that  earliest  parting  past, 
On  your  wide  plain  they  join  again, 
Together  lead  them  home  at  last! 

One  port,  methought,  alike  they  sought, 
One  purpose  hold  where'er  they  fare,  — • 
O  bounding  breeze,  O  rushing  seas, 
At  last,  at  last,  unite  them  there  ! 


THE   HIDDEN    LOVE 

O  LET  me  love  my  love  unto  myself  alone, 

And  know  my  knowledge  to  the  world  unknown  ! 

No  witness  to  my  vision  call, 

Beholding,  unbeheld  of  all ; 

And  worship  Thee,  with  Thee  withdrawn  apart, 

Whoe'er,  whate'er  Thou  art, 

Within  the  closest  veil  of  mine  own  inmost  heart. 

What  is  it  then  to  me 

If  others  are  inquisitive  to  see  ? 

Why  should  I  quit  my  place  to  go  and  ask 

If  other  men  are  working  at  their  task  ? 
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Leave  my  own  buried  roots  to  go 

And  see  that  brother  plants  shall  grow  ; 

And  turn  away  from  Thee,  O  Thou  most  Holy  Light, 

To  look  if  other  orbs  their  orbits  keep  aright, 

Around  their  proper  sun, 

Deserting  Thee,  and  being  undone. 

O  let  me  love  my  love  unto  myself  alone, 
And  know  my  knowledge  to  the  world  unknown ; 
And  worship  Thee,  O  hid  One,  O  much  sought, 
As  but  man  can  or  ought, 

Within   the  abstracted'st   shrine  of   my  least  breathed  on 
thought. 

Better  it  were,  thou  sayest,  to  consent ; 

Feast  while  we  may,  and  live  ere  life  be  spent; 

Close  up  clear  eyes,  and  call  the  unstable  sure, 

The  unlovely  lovely,  and  the  filthy  pure  ; 

In  self-belyings,  self-deceivings  roll, 

And  lose  in  Action,  Passion,  Talk,  the  soul. 

Nay,  better  far  to  mark  off  thus  much  air 
And  call  it  Heaven :  place  bliss  and  glory  there  ; 
Fix  perfect  homes  in  the  unsubstantial  sky, 
And  say,  what  is  not,  will  be  by-and-by. 


SAY  NOT  THE  STRUGGLE  NOUGHT  AVAILETH 

SAY  not  the  struggle  nought  availeth, 
The  labour  and  the  wounds  are  vain, 

The  enemy  faints  not,  nor  faileth, 

And  as  things  have  been  they  remain. 

If  hopes  were  dupes,  fears  may  be  liars ; 

It  may  be,  in  yon  smoke  conceal'd, 
Your  comrades  chase  e'en  now  the  fliers, 

And,  but  for  you,  possess  the  field. 

For  while  the  tired  waves,  vainly  breaking, 

Seem  here  no  painful  inch  to  gain, 
Far  back,  through  creeks  and  inlets  making, 

Comes  silent,  flooding,  in  the  main, 
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And  not  by  eastern  windows  only, 

When  daylight  comes,  comes  in  the  light ; 

In  front,  the  sun  climbs  slow,  how  slowly, 
But  westward,  look,  the  land  is  bright. 


HOPE    EVERMORE    AND    BELIEVE! 

Go  from  the  east  to  the  west,  as  the  sun  and  the  stars  direct 

thee, 

Go  with  the  girdle  of  man,  go  and  encompass  the  earth. 
Not  for  the  gain  of  the  gold  ;  for  the  getting,  the  hoarding, 

the  having, 

But  for  the  joy  of  the  deed  ;  but  for  the  Duty  to  do. 
Go  with  the  spiritual  life,  the  higher  volition  and  action, 
With  the  great  girdle  of  God,  go  and  encompass  the  earth. 

Go  with  the  sun  and  the  stars,  and  yet  evermore  in  thy  spirit 
Say  to  thyself :  It  is  good  :  yet  is  there  better  than  it. 

This  that  I  see  is  not  all,  and  this  that  I  do  is  but  little; 
Nevertheless  it  is  good,  though  there  is  better  than  it. 


WHERE   LIES    THE   LAND? 

WHERE  lies  the  land  to  which  the  ship  would  go  ? 
Far,  far  ahead,  is  all  her  seamen  know. 
And  where  the  land  she  travels  from  ?     Away, 
Far,  far  behind,  is  all  that  they  can  say. 

On  sunny  noons  upon  the  deck's  smooth  face, 
Link'd  arm  in  arm,  how  pleasant  here  to  pace  I 
Or  o'er  the  stern  reclining,  watch  below 
The  foaming  wake  far  widening  as  we  go. 

On  stormy  nights,  when  wild  northwesters  rave, 
How  proud  a  thing  to  fight  with  wind  and  wave  ! 
The  dripping  sailor  on  the  reeling  mast 
Exults  to  bear,  and  scorns  to  wish  it  past. 

Where  lies  the  land  to  which  the  ship  would  go? 
Far,  far  ahead,  is  all  her  seamen  know. 
And  where  the  land  she  travels  from  ?     Away, 
Far,  far  behind,  is  all  that  they  can  say. 
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COVENTRY   PATMORE 

(1823-1896) 

THE   TOYS 

From  "The  Unknown  Eros" 

MY  little  son,  who  look'd  from  thoughtful  eyes 
And  moved  and  spoke  in  quiet  grown-up  wise, 
Having  my  law  the  seventh  time  disobey'd, 
I  struck  him,  and  dismiss'd 
With  hard  words  and  unkiss'd,  — 
His  Mother,  who  was  patient,  being  dead. 
Then,  fearing  lest  his  grief  should  hinder  sleep, 
I  visited  his  bed, 
But  found  him  slumbering  deep, 
With  darken'd  eyelids,  and  their  lashes  yet 
From  his  late  sobbing  wet. 
And  I,  with  moan, 

Kissing  away  his  tears,  left  others  of  my  own; 
For,  on  a  table  drawn  beside  his  head, 
He  had  put,  within  his  reach, 
A  box  of  counters  and  a  red-vein'd  stone, 
A  piece  of  glass  abraded  by  the  beach, 
And  six  or  seven  shells, 
A  bottle  with  bluebells, 

And  two  French  copper  coins,  ranged  there  with  careful  art; 
To  comfort  his  sad  heart. 
So  when  that  night  I  pray'd 
To  God,  I  wept,  and  said : 
Ah,  when  at  last  we  lie  with  tranced  breath, 
Not  vexing  Thee  in  death, 
And  Thou  rememberest  of  what  toys 
We  made  our  joys, 
How  weakly  understood 
Thy  great  commanded  good, 
Then,  fatherly  not  'less 

Than  I  whom  Thou  hast  moulded  from  the  clay, 
Thou  'It  leave  Thy  wrath,  and  say, 
'   \  will  be  sorry  for  their  childishness." 
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MAGNA   EST   VERITAS 

HERE,  in  this  little  Bay, 

Full  of  tumultuous  life  and  great  repose, 

Where,  twice  a  day, 

The  purposeless,  glad  ocean  comes  and  goes, 

Under  high  cliffs,  and  far  from  the  huge  town, 

I  sit  me  down. 

For  want  of  me  the  world's  course  will  not  fail 

When  all  its  work  is  done,  the  lie  shall  rot ; 

The  truth  is  great,  and  shall  prevail, 

When  none  cares  whether  it  prevail  or  not. 

LOVE    SERVICEABLE 
From  "  The  Angel  in  the  House  " 

WHAT  measure  Fate  to  him  did  mete 

Is  not  the  lover's  noble  care  ; 
He  's  heart-sick  with  a  longing  sweet 

To  make  her  happy  as  she  's  fair. 
Oh,  misery,  should  she  him  refuse, 

And  so  her  dearest  good  mistake  ! 
His  own  success  he  thus  pursues 

With  frantic  zeal  for  her  sole  sake. 
To  lose  her  were  his  life  to  blight, 

Being  lost  to  hers  ;  to  make  her  his, 
Except  as  helping  her  delight, 

He  calls  but  accidental  bliss  ; 
And,  holding  life  as  so  much  pelf 

To  buy  her  posies,  learns  this  lore  : 
He  does  not  rightly  love  himself 

Who  does  not  love  another  more. 

BAYARD  TAYLOR 

(1825-1878) 

BEDOUIN   SONG 

FROM  the  Desert  I  come  to  thee 
On  a  stallion  jhod  with  fire  ; 

And  the  winds  are  left  behind 
In  the  speed  of  my  desire. 
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Under  thy  window  I  stand, 

And  the  midnight  hears  my  cry: 
I  love  thee,  I  love  but  thee, 
With  a  love  that  shall  not  die 
Till  the  sun  grows  cold, 
And  the  stars  are  old, 
And  the  leaves  of  the  Judgment 
Book  unfold '/ 

Look  from  thy  window  and  see 

My  passion  and  my  pain; 
I  lie  on  the  sands  below, 

And  I  faint  in  thy  disdain. 
Let  the  night-winds  touch  thy  brow 

With  the  heat  of  my  burning  sigh, 
And  melt  thee  to  hear  the  vow 
Of  a  love  that  shall  not  die 

Till  the  sun  grows  cold, 
And  the  stars  are  old, 
And  the  leaves  of  tJie  Judgment 
Book  unfold  ! 

My  steps  are  nightly  driven, 
By  the  fever  in  my  breast, 
To  hear  from  thy  lattice  breathed 

The  word  that  shall  give  me  rest. 
Open  the  door  of  thy  heart, 

And  open  thy  chamber  door, 
And  my  kisses  shall  teach  thy  lips 
The  love  that  shall  fade  no  more 
Till  the  sun  grows  cold, 
And  the  stars  are  old, 
And  the  leaves  of  the  Judgment 
Book  unfold  ! 


GEORGE    MEREDITH 

(1828-       ) 

SONNET   XVI,    MODERN    LOVE 

IN  our  old  shipwrecked  days  there  was  an  hour, 
When  in  the  firelight  steadily  aglow, 
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Joined  slackly,  we  beheld  the  red  chasm  grow 
Among  the  clicking  coals.     Our  library-bower 
That  eve  was  left  to  us:  and  hushed  we  sat 
As  lovers  to  whom  Time  is  whispering. 
From  sudden-opened  doors  we  heard  them  sing  : 
The  nodding  elders  mixed  good  wine  with  chat. 
Well  knew  we  that  Life's  greatest  treasure  lay 
With  us,  and  of  it  was  our  talk.     "Ah,  yes  ! 
Love  dies  !  "   I  said:  I  never  thought  it  less. 
She  yearned  to  me  that  sentence  to  unsay. 
Then  when  the  fire  domed  blackening,  I  found 
Her  cheek  was  salt  against  my  kiss,  and  swift 
Up  the  sharp  scale  of  sobs  her  breast  did  lift :  — 
Now  am  I  haunted  by  that  taste  !  that  sound  ! 


ASK,    IS    LOVE   DIVINE? 

Ask,  Is  Love  divine  ? 
Voices  all  are,  ay. 
Question  for  the  sign, 
Would  we  through  our  years, 
Love  forego, 
Quit  of  scars  and  tears  ? 
Ah,  but  no,  no,  no  ! 


THE   LARK  ASCENDING 

HE  rises  and  begins  to  round, 

He  drops  the  silver  chain  of  sound 

Of  many  links  without  a  break, 

In  chirrup,  whistle,  slur  and  shake, 

All  intervolved  and  spreading  wide, 

Like  water-dimples  down  a  tide 

Where  ripple  ripple  overcurls 

And  eddy  into  eddy  whirls ; 

A  press  of  hurried  notes  that  run 

So  fleet  they  scarce  are  more  than  one, 

Yet  changingly  the  trills  repeat 

And  linger  ringing  while  they  fleet, 

Sweet  to  the  quick  o'  the  ear,  and  dear 
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To  her  beyond  the  handmaid  ear, 
Who  sits  beside  our  inner  springs, 
Too  often  dry  for  this  he  brings, 
Which  seems  the  very  jet  of  earth 
At  sight  of  sun,  her  music's  mirth, 
As  up  he  wings  the  spiral  stair, 
A  song  of  light,  and  pierces  air 
With  fountain  ardour,  fountain  play, 
To  reach  the  shining  tops  of  day, 
And  drink  in  everything  discern'd 
An  ecstasy  to  music  turn'd, 
Impell'd  by  what  his  happy  bill 
Disperses  ;  drinking,  showering  still, 
Unthinking  save  that  he  may  give 
His  voice  the  outlet,  there  to  live 
Renew'd  in  endless  notes  of  glee, 
So  thirsty  of  his  voice  is  he, 
For  all  to  hear  and  all  to  know 
That  he  is  joy,  awake,  aglow, 
The  tumult  of  the  heart  to  hear 
Through  pureness  filter'd  crystal-clear, 
And  know  the  pleasure  sprinkled  bright 
By  simple  singing  of  delight, 
Shrill,  irreflective,  unrestrain'd, 
Rapt,  ringing,  on  the  jet  sustain'd 
Without  a  break,  without  a  fall, 
Sweet-silvery,  sheer  lyrical, 
Perennial,  quavering  up  the  chord 
Like  myriad  dews  of  sunny  sward 
That  trembling  into  fulness  shine, 
And  sparkle  dropping  argentine ; 
Such  wooing  as  the  ear  receives 
From  zephyr  caught  in  choric  leaves 
Of  aspens  when  their  chattering  net 
Is  flush'd  to  white  with  shivers  wet; 
And  such  the  water-spirit's  chime 
On  mountain  heights  in  morning's  prime, 
Too  freshly  sweet  to  seem  excess, 
Too  animate  to  need  a  stress ; 
But  wider  over  many  heads 
The  starry  voice  ascending  spreads, 
Awakening,  as  it  waxes  thin. 
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The  best  in  us  to  him  akin  ; 
And  every  face  to  watch  him  raised, 
Puts  on  the  light  of  children  praised, 
So  rich  our  human  pleasure  ripes 
When  sweetness  on  sincereness  pipes, 
Though  nought  be  promised  from  the  seas, 
But  only  a  soft-ruffling  breeze 
Sweep  glittering  on  a  still  content, 
Serenity  in  ravishment. 

For  singing  till  his  heaven  fills, 

'T  is  love  of  earth  that  he  instils, 

And  ever  winging  up  and  up, 

Our  valley  is  his  golden  cup, 

And  he  the  wine  which  overflows 

To  lift  us  with  him  as  he  goes  : 

The  woods  and  brooks,  the  sheep  and  kine 

He  is,  the  hills,  the  human  line, 

The  meadows  green,  the  fallows  brown, 

The  dreams  of  labour  in  the  town  ; 

He  sings  the  sap,  the  quicken'd  veins; 

The  wedding  song  of  sun  and  rains 

He  is,  the  dance  of  children,  thanks 

Of  sowers,  shout  of  primrose-banks, 

And  eye  of  violets  while  they  breathe  ; 

All  these  the  circling  song  will  wreathe, 

And  you  shall  hear  the  herb  and  tree, 

The  better  heart  of  men  shall  see, 

Shall  feel  celestially,  as  long 

As  you  crave  nothing  save  the  song. 

Was  never  voice  of  ours  could  say 

Our  inmost  in  the  sweetest  way, 

Like  yonder  voice  aloft,  and  link 

All  hearers  in  the  song  they  drink  : 

Our  wisdom  speaks  from  failing  blood, 

Our  passion  is  too  full  in  flood, 

We  want  the  key  of  his  wild  note 

Of  truthful  in  a  tuneful  throat, 

The  song  seraphically  free 

Of  taint  of  personality, 

So  pure  that  it  salutes  the  suns 

The  voice  of  one  for  millions, 
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In  whom  the  millions  rejoice 
For  giving  their  one  spirit  voice. 

Yet  men  have  we,  whom  we  revere, 

Now  names,  and  men  still  housing  here, 

Whose  lives,  by  many  a  battle-dint 

Defaced,  and  grinding  wheels  on  flint, 

Yield  substance,  though  they  sing  not,  sweet 

For  song  our  highest  heaven  to  greet : 

Whom  heavenly  singing  gives  us  new, 

Enspheres  them  brilliant  in  our  blue, 

From  firmest  base  to  farthest  leap, 

Because  their  love  of  Earth  is  deep, 

And  they  are  warriors  in  accord 

With  life  to  serve  and  pass  reward, 

So  touching  purest  and  so  heard 

In  the  brain's  reflex  of  yon  bird: 

Wherefore  their  soul  in  me,  or  mine, 

Through  self-forgetfulness  divine, 

In  them,  that  song  aloft  maintains, 

To  fill  the  sky  and  thrill  the  plains 

With  showerings  drawn  from  human  stores, 

As  he  to  silence  nearer  soars, 

Extends  the  world  at  wings  and  dome, 

More  spacious  making  more  our  home, 

Till  lost  on  his  aerial  rings 

In  light,  and  then  the  fancy  sings. 


CHRISTINA    GEORGINA    ROSSETTI 

(1830-1894) 

A    BIRTHDAY 

MY  heart  is  like  a  singing  bird 

Whose  nest  is  a  water'd  shoot ; 
My  heart  is  like  an  apple-tree 

Whose  boughs  are  bent  with  thick-set  fruit; 
My  heart  is  like  a  rainbow  shell 

That  paddles  in  a  halcyon  sea; 
My  heart  is  gladder  than  all  these, 

Because  my  love  is  come  to  me. 
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Raise  me  a  dais  of  silk  and  down  ; 

Hang  it  with  vair  and  purple  dyes; 
Carve  it  in  doves  and  pomegranates, 

And  peacocks  with  a  hundred  eyes; 
Work  it  in  gold  and  silver  grapes, 

In  leaves  and  silver  fleur-de-lys  : 
Because  the  birthday  of  my  life 

Is  come,  my  love  is  come  to  me. 


SONG 

WHKN  I  am  dead,  my  dearest, 

Sing  no  sad  songs  for  me  ; 
Plant  thou  no  roses  at  my  head, 

Nor  shady  cypress  tree  : 
Be  the  green  grass  above  me 

With  showers  and  dew-drops  wet ; 
And  if  thou  wilt,  remember, 

And  if  thou  wilt,  forget. 

I  shall  not  see  the  shadows, 

I  shall  not  feel  the  rain  ; 
I  shall  not  hear  the  nightingale 

Sing  on,  as  if  in  pain  ; 
And  dreaming  through  the  twilight 

That  doth  not  rise  or  set, 
Haply  I  may  remember, 

And  haply  may  forget. 


REMEMBER 

REMEMBER  me  when  I  am  gone  away, 
Gone  far  away  into  the  silent  land  ; 
When  you  can  no  more  hold  me  by  the  hand, 

Nor  I  half  turn  to  go,  yet  turning  stay. 

Remember  me  when  no  more  day  by  day 

You  tell  me  of  our  future  that  you  plann'd  : 
Only  remember  me  ;  you  understand 

It  will  be  late  to  counsel  then  or  pray. 

Yet  if  you  should  forget  me  for  a  while 
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And  afterwards  remember,  do  not  grieve  : 
For  if  the  darkness  and  corruption  leave 
A  vestige  of  the  thoughts  that  once  I  had, 
Better  by  far  you  should  forget  and  smile 

Than  that  you  should  remember  and  be  sad. 


"TOO   LATE!     TOO   LATE!" 
From  "  The  Prince's  Progress  " 

Too  late  for  love,  too  late  for  joy, 

Too  late,  too  late  ! 
You  loitered  on  the  road  too  long, 

You  trifled  at  the  gate  ; 
The  enchanted  dove  upon  her  branch 

Died  without  a  mate  ; 
The  enchanted  princess  in  her  tower 

Slept,  died,  behind  the  grate ; 
Her  heart  was  starving  all  this  while 

You  made  it  wait. 

Ten  years  ago,  five  years  ago, 

One  year  ago, 
Even  then  you  had  arrived  in  time, 

Though  somewhat  slow  ; 
Then  you  had  known  her  living  face 

Which  now  you  cannot  know: 
The  frozen  fountain  would  have  leap'd, 

The  buds  gone  on  to  blow, 
The  warm  southwind  would  have  awaked 

To  melt  the  snow. 

Is  she  fair  now  as  she  lies  ? 

Once  she  was  fair  ; 
Meet  queen  for  any  knightly  king, 

With  gold-dust  on  her  hair. 
Now  these  are  poppies  in  her  locks, 

White  poppies  she  must  wear  ; 
Must  wear  a  veil  to  shroud  her  face 

And  the  want  graven  there : 
Or  is  the  hunger  fed  at  length, 

Cast  off  the  care  ? 
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We  never  saw  her  with  a  smile 

Or  \vith  a  frown  ; 
Her  bed  seem'd  never  soft  to  her, 

Though  toss'd  of  down  ; 
She  little  heeded  what  she  wore, 

Kirtle,  or  wreath,  or  gown  ; 
We  think  her  white  brows  often  ached 

Beneath  her  crown. 
Till  silvery  hairs  show'd  in  her  locks 

That  used  to  be  so  brown. 

We  never  heard  her  speak  in  haste  : 

Her  tones  were  sweet, 
And  modulated  just  so  much 

As  it  was  meet. 
Her  heart  sat  silent  through  the  noise 

And  concourse  of  the  street. 
There  was  no  hurry  in  her  hands, 

No  hurry  in  her  feet, 
There  was  no  bliss  drew  nigh  to  her, 

That  she  might  run  to  greet. 

You  should  have  wept  her  yesterday, 

Wasting  upon  her  bed : 
But  wherefore  should  you  weep  to-day 

That  she  is  dead  ? 
Lo,  we  who  love  weep  not  to-day, 

But  crown  her  royal  head. 
Let  be  these  poppies  that  we  strew, 

Your  roses  are  too  red  : 
Let  be  these  poppies,  not  for  you 

Cut  down  and  spread. 

SIDNEY    LANIER1 

(1842-1881) 

NIGHT  AND  DAY 

THE  innocent,  sweet  Day  is  dead. 
Dark  Night  hath  slain  her  in  her  bed. 

1  From  "Poems  of  Sidney  Lanier."     Copyright,  1884,  1891,  by  Mary 
D.  Lanier.     Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
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O,  Moors  are  as  fierce  to  kill  as  to  wed ! 

—  Put  out  the  light,  said  he. 

A  sweeter  light  than  ever  rayed 
From  star  of  heaven  or  eye  of  maid 
Has  vanished  in  the  unknown  Shade. 

—  She  's  dead,  she  's  dead,  said  he. 

Now,  in  a  wild,  sad  after-mood 
The  tawny  Night  sits  still  to  brood 
Upon  the  dawn-time  when  he  wooed. 

—  I  would  she  lived,  said  he'. 

Star-memories  of  happier  times, 
Of  loving  deeds  and  lovers'  rhymes, 
Throng  forth  in  silvery  pantomimes. 

—  Come  back,  O  Day  !  said  he. 


SONG    OF   THE    CHATTAHOOCHEE 

OUT  of  the  hills  of  Habersham, 

Down  the  valleys  of  Hall, 
I  hurry  amain  to  reach  the  plain, 
Run  the  rapid  and  leap  the  fall, 
Split  at  the  rock  and  together  again, 
Accept  my  bed,  or  narrow  or  wide, 
And  flee  from  folly  on  every  side 
With  a  lover's  pain  to  attain  the  plain 

Far  from  the  hills  of  Habersham, 

Far  from  the  valleys  of  Hall. 

All  down  the  hills  of  Habersham, 
All  through  the  valleys  of  Hall, 
The  rushes  cried,  Abide,  abide! 
The  wilful  waterweeds  held  me  thrall, 
The  laving  laurel  turned  my  tide, 
The  ferns  and  the  fondling  grass  said 

Stay, 

The  dewberry  dipped  for  to  work  delay, 
And  the  little  reeds  sighed  Abide,  abide> 
Here  in  the  hills  of  Habershatn^ 
Here  in  the  valleys  of  Hall. 
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High  o'er  the  hills  of  Habersham, 

Veiling  the  valleys  of  Hall, 
The  hickory  told  me  manifold 
Fair  tales  of  shade,  the  poplar  tall 
Wrought  me  her  shadowy  self  to  hold, 
The  chestnut,  the  oak,  the  walnut,  the  pine, 
Overleaning,  with  flickering  meaning  and  sign, 
Said,  Pass  not,  so  cold,  these  manifold 

Deep  shades  of  the  hills  of  Habersham, 

These  glades  in  the  valleys  of  Hall. 

And  oft  in 'the  hills  of  Habersham, 

And  oft  in  the  valleys  of  Hall, 

The  white  quartz  shone,  and  the  smooth  brook-stone 
Did  bar  me  of  passage  with  friendly  brawl, 
And  many  a  luminous  jewel  lone 
—  Crystals  clear  or  a-cloud  with  mist, 
Ruby,  garnet,  and  amethyst  — 
Made  lures  with  the  lights  of  streaming  stone 

In  the  clefts  of  the  hills  of  Habersham, 

In  the  beds  of  the  valleys  of  Hall. 

But  oh,  not  the  hills  of  Habersham, 

And  oh,  not  the  valleys  of  Hall 
Avail :   I  am  fain  for  to  water  the  plain, 
Downward  the  voices  of  Duty  call  — 
Downward,  to  toil  and  be  mixed  with  the  main, 
The  dry  fields  burn,  and  the  mills  are  to  turn, 
And  a  myriad  flowers  mortally  yearn, 
And  the  lordly  main  from  beyond  the  plain 

Calls  o'er  the  hills  of  Habersham, 

Calls  through  the  valleys  of  Hall. 


WILLIAM    ERNEST    HENLEY 

(1849-1903) 

INVICTUS 

OUT  of  the  night  that  covers  me, 
Black  as  the  pit  from  Pole  to  Pole, 
I  thank  whatever  gods  may  be 
For  my  unconquerable  soul. 
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In  the  fell  clutch  of  circumstance 
I  have  not  winced  nor  cried  aloud. 
Under  the  bludgeonings  of  chance 
My  head  is  bloody,  but  unbow'd. 

Beyond  this  place  of  wrath  and  tears 
Looms  but  the  Horror  of  the  shade, 
And  yet  the  menace  of  the  years 
Finds  and  shall  find  me  unafraid. 

It  matters  not  how  strait  the  gate, 
How  charged  with  punishments  the  scroll, 
I  am  the  master  of  my  fate  : 
I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul. 


ROBERT    LOUIS   STEVENSON 

(1850-1894) 

REQUIEM 

UNDER  the  wide  and  starry  sky 
Dig  the  grave  and  let  me  lie; 
Glad  did  I  live  and  gladly  die, 
And  I  laid  me  down  with  a  will. 

This  be  the  verse  you  grave  for  me  : 
Here  he  lies  where  he  longed  to  be  ; 
Home  is  the  sailor,  home  from  sea, 
And  the  hunter  home  from  the  hill. 

FRANCIS    WILLIAM    BOURDILLON 

THE    NIGHT    HAS    A   THOUSAND    EYES 

THE  night  has  a  thousand  eyes, 

And  the  day  but  one  ; 
Yet  the  light  of  the  bright  world  dies 

With  the  dying  sun. 

The  mind  has  a  thousand  eyes, 

And  the  heart  but  one  ; 
Yet  the  light  of  a  whole  life  dies 

When  love  is  done. 
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RUDYARD    KIPLING 

(1865-       ) 

RECESSIONAL 

GOD  of  our  fathers,  known  of  old  — 
Lord  of  our  far-flung  battle  line  — 

Beneath  Whose  awful  hand  we  hold 
Dominion  over  palm  and  pine  — 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget  —  lest  we  forget ! 

The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies  — 
The  captains  and  the  kings  depart  — - 

Still  stands  Thine  ancient  Sacrifice, 
An  humble  and  a  contrite  heart. 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget  —  lest  we  forget ! 

Far-called  our  navies  melt  away  — 
On  dune  and  headland  sinks  the  fire  — 

Lo,  all  our  pomp  of  yesterday 
Is  one  with  Nineveh  and  Tyre ! 

Judge  of  the  Nations  spare  us  yet, 

Lest  we  forget  —  lest  we  forget ! 

If,  drunk  with  sight  of  power,  we  loose 
Wild  tongues  that  have  not  Thee  in  awe 

Such  boasting  as  the  Gentiles  use 
Or  lesser  breeds  without  the  Law  — 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 

Lest  we  forget  —  lest  we  forget  ! 

For  heathen  heart  that  puts  her  trust 
,    In  reeking  tube  and  iron  shard  — 
All  valiant  dust  that  builds  on  dust, 

And  guarding  calls  not  Thee  to  guard  •— 
For  frantic  boast  and  foolish  word, 
Thy  mercy  on  Thy  people,  Lord ! 
Amen. 
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DANNY    DEEVER 

WHAT  are  the  bugles  hlowin'  for?  "  said  Files-on-Parade. 
-'  To  turn  you  out,  to  turn  you  out,"  the  Colour-Sergeant 

said. 

;  What  makes  you  look  so  white,  so  white  ?  "  said  Files-on- 
Parade. 

'  I  'in  dreadin'  what   I  've  got   to  watch,"   the  Colour-Ser 
geant  said. 

For  they  're  hangin'  Danny  Deever,  you  can  'ear 

the  Dead  March  play, 
The  regiment 's  in  'ollow  square  —  they  're  hangin' 

him  to-day ; 
They  've  taken  of  his  buttons  off  an'  cut  his  stripes 

away, 
An'  they  Ve  hangin'  Danny  Deever  in  the  mornin'. 

•*  What  makes  the  rear-rank  breathe  so  'ard  ?  "  said  Files- 
on-Parade. 
"It's  bitter  cold,   it's   bitter   cold,"   the    Colour-Sergeant 

said. 

"  What  makes  that  front-rank  man  fall  down  ?  "  says  Files- 
on-Parade. 

"  A  touch  of  sun,  a  touch  of  sun,"  the  Colour-Sergeant  said. 
They  are  hangin'  Danny  Deever,  they  are  marchin' 

of  Mm  round. 
They  'ave  'alted  Danny  Deever  by  'is  coffin  on  the 

ground  ; 
An'   'e  '11   swing    in    'arf  a  minute   for   a  sneakin', 

shootin'  hound  — 
O,  they  're  hangin'  Danny  Deever  in  the  mornin'  i 

"  'Is  cot  was  right-'and  cot  to  mine,"  said  Files-on-Parade. 
"  'E 's   sleepin'   out   an'   far   to-night,''   the  Colour-Sergeant 

said. 

'  I  've  drunk  'is  beer  a  score  o'  times,"  said  Files-on-Parade. 
•'  'E  's  drinkin5  bitter  beer  alone,"  the  Colour- Sergeant  said. 
They  are  hangin'   Danny  Deever,  you  must  mirk 

Mm  to  Ms  place, 

For  'e  shot  a  comrade  sleepin'  —  you  must  look  Mro 
in  the  face ; 
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Nine    'undred   of    'is    county   an'    the    regiment's 

disgrace, 

While    they  're    hangin'    Danny    Deever    in    the 
mornin'. 

'What's    that  so  black    agin    the   sun?"   said    Files-on 

Parade. 
-  It's    Danny   fightin'   'ard   for  life,"  the    Colour-Sergeant 

said. 
'•  What 's    that   that   whimpers   over'ead  ?  "   said    Files-on- 

Parade. 

"  It  *s  Danny's  soul  that 's  passin'  now,"  the  Colour-Sergeant 
said. 

For  they  Ve  done  with  Danny  Deever,  you  can  'ear 

the  quickstep  play, 
The  regiment's  in  column,  an'  they're  marchin'  us 

away; 
Ho !    the  young    recruits   are   shakin',   an'  they  '11 

want  their  beer  to-day, 
After  hangin'  Danny  Deever  in  the  mornin'. 
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And  bends  the  gallant  mast,  my  boys, 

While  like  the  eagle  free 
Away  the  good  ship  flies,  and  leaves 

Old  England  on  the  lee. 

O  for  a  soft  and  gentle  wind  ! 

I  hear  a  fair  one  cry  ; 
But  give  to  me  the  snoring  breeze 

And  white  waves  heaving  high ; 
And  white  waves  heaving  high,  my  lads, 

The  good  ship  tight  and  free  — 
The  world  of  waters  is  our  home, 

And  merry  men  are  we. 

There  's  tempest  in  yon  horned  moon, 

And  lightning  in  yon  cloud; 
But  hark  the  music,  mariners  ! 

The  wind  is  piping  loud  ; 
The  wind  is  piping  loud,  my  boys, 

The  lightning  flashes  free  — 
While  the  hollow  oak  our  palace  is, 

Our  heritage  the  sea. 


LEIGH    HUNT 

(1784-1859) 

RONDEAU 

JENNY  kiss'd  me  when  we  met, 

Jumping  from  the  chair  she  sat  in  ; 
Time,  you  thief,  who  love  to  get 

Sweets  into  your  list,  put  that  in  ! 
Say  I  'm  weary,  say  I  'in  sad, 

Say  that  health  and  wealth  have  missed  me, 
Say  I  'm  growing  old,  but  add, 

Jenny  kiss'd  me. 

ABOU  BEN  ADHEM  AND  THE  ANGEL 

ABOU  BEN  ADHEM  (may  his  race  increase  !) 
Awoke  one  night  from  a  deep  dream  of  peace, 
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And  saw,  within  the  twilight  in  the  room, 
Making  it  rich,  like  a  lily  in  bloom, 
An  angel  writing  in  a  book  of  gold. 
Exceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold, 
And  to  the  presence  in  the  room  he  said, 
"  What  writest  thou  ?  "  —  The  vision  raised  its  head, 
And  with  a  look  made  of  all  sweet  accord, 
Answer'd,  "  The  names  of  those  who  love  the  Lord." 
*•  And  is  mine  one  ?  "  said  Abou.     "  Nay,  not  so," 
Replied  the  angel.     Abou  spoke  more  low, 
But  cheerly  still ;  and  said,  "  I  pray  thee,  then, 
Write  me  as  one  who  loves  his  fellow-men." 

The  angel  wrote,  and  vanish'd.     The  next  night 
It  came  again  with  a  great  wakening  light, 
And  show'd  the  names  whom  love  of  God  had  bless'd, 
And  lo  !  Beri  Adhem's  name  led  all  the  rest ! 


FITZ-GREENE    HALLECK 

(1790-1867) 

MARCO    BOZZARIS 

AT  midnight,  in  his  guarded  tent, 

The  Turk  was  dreaming  of  the  hour 
When  Greece,  her  knee  in  suppliance  bent, 

Should  tremble  at  his  power : 
In  dreams,  through  camp  and  court,  he  bore 
The  trophies  of  a  conqueror ; 

In  dreams  his  song  of  triumph  heard; 
Then  wore  his  monarch's  signet  ring: 
Then  pressed  that  monarch's  throne  —  a  king 
As  wild  his  thoughts,  and  gay  of  wing, 

As  Eden's  garden  bird. 

At  midnight,  in  the  forest  shades, 
Bozzaris  ranged  his  Suliote  band, 

True  as  the  steel  of  their  tried  blades, 
Heroes  in  heart  and  hand. 

There  had  the  Persian's  thousands  stood, 

There  had  the  glad  earth  drunk  their  blood 


